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115 •ff er, Jitf ns ane, who is generally diſtinguiſhed from the ſon by 
the title of the orator, or declaimer (c 
HFHelvia, a woman of great underſtanding and other accompliſhments. He came 
from Corduba to Rome in the time of Auguſtus, and was ſoon after followed by 
his wife and children. Here he continued ſome time managing his affairs with 
che favour and good report of all men, and I think, ſays Zipfius,” he lived till 
about the latter time of Tiberius. Be that as it will, Seneca was brought to Rome 
as yet in his infancy, and of a weakly and- 59 conſtitution, under the care of 
his aunt ( . | 


$ II. He had two — — one A biltel Mera Anmneus Wee and 
the other younger, called L. Anneus Mela. The former ſoon after. changed 
name to that of Junius Gallio, by adoption Ce); and accordingly in the Euſebian 
Chronicle is ſtiled Junius Anneus Callio, Seneca's brother; an excellent orator. 
He it is to whom our Seneca addreſſed his books (de Ira), cancerning anger, under 
the name of Novatus; and whom in his title to the treatiſe on. 4 bappy life, he | 
calls his Brother Gallio, and in his epiſtles his Lord Galli; properly. enough, as he 
was his elder brother, ſays Lipfus ; ho likewiſe obſerves that Anneus Mela. &) 
the youngeſt brother, -was.;only. a Roman knight, (i. e. not 4 ſenator), b but the 
father of Lucan, from whence (ſays Tacitus) accrued a avaſt, acceſſion, to his | 
E and ſplendor: Theſe then · were the three brothers, of whom. ſays Martial, 

Et docti Senecæ tres numeranda domus. en TI © h. (at A. 
"yy 12% 45 "The triple Bonſi o "learned Sense wh We * rst ) wv; 


Le - te three ſons or fines ofthe Tearhied"orator.: Wag bei Un c hr: 
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p T4 N DST ein gad bar cf 2111 rar H ae 


- ws Bling put angry are many — under his name, | 


| hich wot taally wot 1s wc, but having been digeſted by him and digen it de, an 


annotations, they ſufficiently ſpeak his pleaſing manner and ingenuity. 
ta As he- teſtifies himſelf, when praiſing his aunt, he ſays, By ber. tender; care was 4 roy 
Sora maten ent wen 4 * e 4 Mt Lala, c conlol. 
ene. hf 321 4% # 5.2 
(e. one of cha namen bp is often, . by "ny ah father, (in his Declamations) — 


: - is called our: Galle, either by reaſon-of their common eee of the ee ob 


kh 1 


ſiſted between them. . 0 rot adabrts 5 £7 n l. 


. Mu or Mells (as) Tacitus writes it). forbore-fing. for the great offces of tate, from a way- 
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© LUCIUS ANNZAZUS SENECA. iii 


$ III. Seneca therefore, as before obſerved, came very young to Rome, and 
chere, as he grew up, ripened his talents in the beſt and moſt proper ſtudies. At 


the time when foreign ſacrifices were removed from Rome, and aboliſhed, (which 


happened in the fifth year of Tiberius, and U. C. DCCLXXII.) Seneca was 
about 22 years old; inſtructed in eloquence, and thoroughly accompliſhed, 
under the tuition of his father Cg); as was alſo his brother Gallio ( We as for 
* re we ow not ns 0 1 any ung! in ng, | 


— ; beſides hi: PAN addicted himſelf t to ohiloſophy with great ear- 
neſtneſs, and thither virtue incited his elegant turn of mind, againſt the inclina- 
tion of his father. He himſelf declares more than once, that he was withheld 
from philoſophy; and expreſsly that his wife having an averſion thereto, diſ- 
ſuaded him from it; but his ardour got the better of all this; and he diligently 
attended the moſt famous and ſerious philoſophers of that age, particularly 
Attalus and Soto of the ſame ſect (i); though he ſeems more inclined himſelf 
to follow Pythagoras, and Papirius Fabius, whom he likewiſe mentions, and 
praiſeth in a grateful manner. He alſo admired Demetrius the cynic, and 
greatly honoured him, converſing with him both in public and private, as he 
advanced in years, and was at court, making him his companion both in his 
walks, and in his travels. Such was his forwardneſs in the liberal ſtudies, tho 
_ Often checked and reſtrained by his father, who intended him for the bar; and 
accordingly for ſome time he was engaged in pleading cauſes; even in the time 
of Caius; and was greatly careſſed and famed for his eloquence; nor indeed da 
we find any philoſophical works of his extant before that time, 


§ IV. His father likewiſe perſuaded him to turn courtier, and offer himſelf 
as a candidate for ſome poſt of honour. He ſucceeded herein, and was appointed 
quæſtor, or treaſurer. But in the firſt year of the reign of the Emperor Claudius, 
| he was baniſhed into Corfice: I would ſuppoſe him (ſays Lipfus ) innocent of 
the crime laid to his charge, as Tacitus ſeems. to be of the ſame opinion, who, 
The di this baniſhment, lays, Seneca greatly a wt * done bim by 


(8) * we may learn from his bots of Controverſies and their 8 | 
() * Gallio whom Statius recommends for the ee S e a7 
Lucanum potes imputare terris, : 
Hoc pluſquam Senecam dediſſe TY 8 
Et dulcem generaſſe Gallionem. . 
Not only to this line <ve Lucan owe, 
we But Seneca, and ſwweet-tongued Gallio. 5 | | 
6) Mods n ſedi: While yet a lad, fee here Sore Bp. SS -: 
1 2 % Claudius. 
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Claudivs CY. He lived about eight years in exile, wick great courage; nay, 
(as he ſays himſelf) and happily too; always intent upon the beſt of ſtudies and 
ſalutary medicationss for thus he writes: to his-mather;, (e. 4): that be is even 
happy in theſe things whichare wont tu male others miſerakle; and concludes, learn 
now-whas opinion you ſboald entertain of me, that © um light-beasted and chearfud, 
ar if all my affairs were in the beſt ftate in the world; and ſo: indeed they are: when 
the mind diſcharged of all cares hath- leifure to attend thoſe notions that are proper 
for it; and ſometimes delights Hſelf with more pleaſing ſtudies (1); and ſometimes 
thirfting after truth, fill riſetb in an ee e ep _ and. * 
N ee ee an 1 1 25 fond! 


likewiſe baniſhed upon "the accuſation of Me: Vals. | 


Tacitus therefore calls it an enquzry ; for who knows not the doth e ebe 
profligate hartot, Maſalina, among the Roman quality; or the condemuntimm of that lonthſame 
beaſt, Claudia: q 28 they ſeldom. practiſed miſchief but upon the; good and innocent. OL 
by. ſuch perſuns is praiſe, as to be, praiſed. by, them would. create a ſuſpicion of guilt. he 

C Se. poetry; and particularly che Medea ;, which, lays Ligfius, I am half aſſured was written 
ig, his exile, at ſuch, time as Claudius conquered Britain ; and therefore Seneca made choice of chat 
argument of Jaſem, on his having ſubdued the 1 eee ex mne 
CITING org nee hmwgm owns | #4 

| Vis pens, meme a ht ad? ata 
eg eto 'Parcite Divo. | FTT 
„ bl e "Lit im ft, 30 ot, we roy, no Sie ates Soto Fi, 
Enough ye have . the ſea, * | . 
Spare the: admenFrou g, #231 
TIEN to. Claudine whos” 5 5 
(an). Thas writes the author of the tragedy of Ocha uia, (far I 3 ſays Life it is not * 
the philoſopher himſelf ) undey the character of urg ann | F 
© Remotus, ba erstere mario 18 ER yn e 
. | Semper vacabat, DONE mat mas, - 4 6 N 
ö O quamjuvabat (quo. nihil majus parens . | 

5 .. Natura. genuit,, operis immenſi artifexry © 

| Ceœelam intueri, ſolis et curſus ſacros? Kg EI org. rare HEE 
Safer I fajourn'd.ox the Corlic bores, z 

' Remov'd from Envy s emer-hateful pow? Fa. 1 

With earneſt zeal to learned. lore. inglin'd, _ 

Fix d on the ftudies of the lab ring mind. I, fa F 

Mtb aubut content, with what beart-feh delight, eee 

Dia Nature's wonders charm the raviſhd fight ! een God. en 

When I beheld the fun, or or moon, on high, . 
And all the beauties of the ftarry fly! M. 
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CV. We further learn from Tacitus, That Agrippina obtained for Seneca 
tea revocation from exile, and with it the preforfoip: favours which the fup- 


ec poſed would be well pleaſing to the public, on account of his ſignal eloquence 


te and accomplifhments; befides her own private views; viz. the education of 
ce. her fon Domitins (Nero) under fuch a maſter, and the uſe they ſhould make 
« of his counſels, both ta obtain the empire and to govern it. Senera was 
therefore prætor, Ann. U. C. DCCLII. But it is not fo certain that he attained. 
to conſular dignity: though ſome contend for it (u), and mark the year U. C. 
DCCCXV: for in the beginning of that year, as we learn from the indiſputable 
authority of Tacitus, Nero's affection began to cool: he had withdrawn his 


wonted affability from Seneca, and the various efforts of his calumniators daily . 


encreaſed; whereupon Seneca himſelf addreſſed the Emperor in a ſpirited oration, 
imploring a retreat, and offering to refund. his treaſures. Nero neither permitted 
the one, nor accepted the other. Seneca however changed the methods, and 
A of Vii former power, ſtopped the uſua conflux of a levee ; avoided any train 
of attendance abroad, and his appearance there was exceeding rare; as if by ill health 
or the ſtudy of philoſophy he was confined at home. This indeed is not acting like 
a.new conſul, or even a candidate, and his death followed ſoon after. We ſhall 
therefore reſt this matter here, and only obſerve further, that he was undoubt-. 
edly the governor and tutor of the young prince, who 'behaved him- 


| lelf exceeding well ſo long as he was attentive to the good counſels and admoni- 


tions of Seneca, and his coadjutor,, Burrus. © A torrent of ſlaughter, ſays 
« Tacitus, had now enſued, had not Afranius-Burrus and Annes Seneca pre- 
e vented it. Theſe were the governors of the Emperor's youth; two men, 
though engaged in partnerſhip of power, yet by a rare inftance well united: 
different in their accompliſhments, but of equal weight and authority. Bur- 
4 y#5, his inſtructor in arms, and the gravity of manners; Seneca in the pre- 
4 cepts of eloquence and polite addreſs. In this office they helped and ſup- 

<« ported. each other, the eaſier, to manage between them the dangerous age of 


« the prince; or if he rejected the purſuits amm at leaſt 
ET. OM e e en e 1 


\ 
Ii 


| But © go on wich Sg. N | 
8 According to Ulpian—* « In the time of Nero, in the _ of the lalend; / . when 


| Aunæ us Seneca and Trebellius Maximus Were conſuls, it 'was ordained.” —— And in the common” Faſti, 


U. c DCCCNIV. c P. Marius Celſus, et L. Afinius Gallus, quos 'excep. ex Kall Jul. L. 
Anus Seneca, et Trebellins Maximus: But they <vbo compiled the Faſti, ſuppoſe theſe conſuls only 


- Cſabſtitutes,. (for ordinary.they were not.) 3s N * noc amen conſul ; the 
Be rich ee, Jet not 2 28 . | 


WE 


.* 
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- VI. With regard to his private life; I find, or rather collect, fays Lipfius, 
that Seneca was ſome time in Agypt; on account that his uncle was there in the © 
office of præfect: for he writes to his mother, ſetting forth the example of his 
aunt; of which he was an eye-witneſs. Hence it is that he intermingleth many 
things ſo curiouſly concerning Ægypt, and the Nile, eſpecially in his books of 
Natural Queſtions. © Perhaps too he went to the coaſts of India by the Red Sea, 
which qualified him to comment on the writings of Pliny, relating thereto. But 
being at Rome, we learn that he there took to him a wife, though her name i is not 
mentioned; by whom he had a ſon called Marcus, whom, writing to his mother 
Helvia, with great praiſe and hr wares * Wige oy e nd and, err f an | 
OY prays,” © © 
Slaic dulci Marcus qui nunc ſermone kat 

Feæcundo patmos provocet ore duos. . 
So may ſweet Marcus, prattling now, and you” Nds RESTS 
8 Challenge bis uncles in a fluent tongue. GARE INS TITTY 
In Ep. wy e of one Harpeſtè, his wife's fool, leftes an er 5 
upon the family. This then muſt relate to a former wiſe, as he married Paulina 

after his return from exile, a lady of great n who vouchſafed to take him 

in his old age, when he had a place at court. This is hat Dio, or whoever it is 
that writes under this name, objects to him, viz. bis mbrrying a young wife in his 
old age. He ſeems to have been happy, however, as in Ep. 104; This I told my 


0 


Paulina, bo always deſires me to take care of my health, remembering that in this 


old 'perſon of mine there lives a much younger in participation of it. And ſhe cer- 
tainly loved her huſband, as he boaſts in many places; and that unfeignedly; 105 
which ſhe expreſſed at his death, being deſirous, as far as was in hee e to 
* him therein,” But of this hereafter, aug: ; 


9107 


1 E 
1 1 


8 VII. As fo wk has been faid with NEG to 15 "FIERY EPL 7 will 5 
be requiſite to communicate a few things relating thereto; and we will take 
them on his own confeſſion, according to Tacitus: Thou haſt encompaſſed me about - 
{ /ays Seneca to Nero) with an accumulation of imperial benignity and grace, beyond 

1 .ell expreſſion and limits, and with wealth without meaſure ur end; inſomuch that I 
5 often reaſon thus with myſelf: © where is that philoſsphic-ſpirit, which profeſſes 
E446 4 to be ſatisſied with a ſcanty lot, and humble neceſſaries? Is Seneca that man? 

4 he who thus encloſes and adorns ſuch ſpacious gardens; he who travels i in pomp 

00 through a variety of ſeats in Rome, all contrived for magnificence and luxury? 

All this is very great without havingrecourſeto the exaggeration of either friends 


or enemies. e 12 * but char wih TY to fine ens ant Plea- . 


LUCIUS ANN REUS SENECA. vii 
ſure-houſes, he had divers, well ſtocked and ornamented, as taken notice of by 
Juvenal — Senecæ prædivitis horti; the gardens of the very rich Seneca. He 

mentions ſome of his ſeats himſelf, as the Nomentanum, Albanum, and Baianum, 
He had likewiſe a houſe within the city, which many years retained the name 
of Seneca's houſe, in the tenth region. His rich furniture alſo may be ſuppoſed 
to have created great envy (o). But it muſt be remembered, that Seneca, before 
he came to court, had a great patrimonial revenue. And no wonder he en- 
creaſed it in ſo plentiful a court, and amidſt fo great felicity of the Roman ſtate. 
Yet it cannot be denied, but that; when at court, and in his old age, he bitterly 
inveighs againſt this ſort of madneſs; and ſeverely reprehends all manner of luxury 
and extravagance, as you may read in his books concerning benefits : and in the. 
beginning of his treatiſe on tranquillity, he profeſſedly-denies that he took any  - 
pleaſure in his fine variegated tables, or that he was wont to uſe them: but the 
reader is particularly recommended to his book Of a happy Life, wherein his 
chief point is; to defend himſelf againſt the aſperſions of his enemies. An 
admirable. treatiſe, ſays Lipfius, and more valuable in this behalf was the a 
calumny itſelf, being Feen, fo excellent a _— - Br 


S VIII. His n then kſficiently refs this obje&tion concerning his 
riches, and proclaim his uſe, not abuſe of them. He ſtands quite clear from "| 
any charge of pride, exceſs and pomp. And with regard to his diet and man- 
ner of living, the reader needs only to be referred to that part of Ep. 108, where 
' Seneca ſpeaks. of the ſalutary lectures he received from Attalus, and the happy 
impreſſion they made upon him, with regard to temperance and frugality. As 
do the reſt of his. life, it was both ſerious and ſevere. | The court corrupted wn 
not, nor was he inclined to flattery, (a vice almoſt familiar and allied to fuch _ 
g places). No. ſo. far from it, that he ſaid to Nero, Suffer me to ſtay. a little 
longer with thee, not to flatter thine ears, (for. this is. not my cilſtom) had rather 
\ offend thee. by truth, than pleaſe. thee. by Hatrery. And even at the point of death : | 
he deſired it might be told the prince, he never bad a genius additted to flattery, 
as no man better knew. than Nero; - who from Seneca had felt more frequent proofs 
# e freedom than ſervility. We cannot paſs by the commendable cuſtom he 5 
ſpeaks of in his third book of Auger, vix. his nightly ſelf- examination, with . 
regard both to his words. and actions: I conceal nothing from myſelf, ſays he; 1 
let Hen for Fenz 1 fear Ae ee 1¹ will be eaſy for me to ſay, 


(0) eee .. an La trad Mal all alike and of 
equal ſize. e e ee eee eee ee ee 
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« See, chou doeſt this no more, Seneca; and for this eme T pardon thee,” cu 
Je wiſdom diſplay itſelf in a better or clearer light? * | 


_ Lafth, | how manifeſt 1s his piety, eee h God! Mw 


| oy (fays he, Ep. 96) J will lay open to you my inmoſt thoughts and affeftions : 


thus then, when any thing ſeems adverſe, or bard to me, do 1 behave myſelf ; 1 
obey not God forcibly, but willingly; I follow him not of neceſſity, but with all my 
mind, and all wy ſoul: nothing can befall me that I will receive either with a beauy 
heart, or ſorrowful countenance : 1 will pay no tribute grudgingly. Many the like 
obſervations, ſays Lipfius, have I collected in my Manuductiun, and Phyſiology ; 
and ſome indeed of ſuch unſtained piety as would do honour to the Chriftian (p). 


In ſhort, ſo great an opinion was held of theſe his eminent virtues, that there 


was a deſign, ſays Tacitus, of trapsferring the empire to Seneca, as one exempt 
from all reproach, and only for the fame aud reſplendency of bis virtues preferred 
to the ſupreme dignity. O Rome, ſo grout Happineſs was nen ann 
of Providence! 3 
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| Whnever doubts the reality of his virtues, ler Ki look upon Seneca a his 
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An Extract from Tacitus concerning the Death of Seneca. 


'GRANIUS SYLVANDS, 1 Tribune of a Preterian Cohort, having been 
ordered to enquire into. a converſation, which was ſuppoſed to have paſſed be- 


tween one Natalis and Seneca, relating to Piſo's conſpiracy, being further 


aſked, ' whether be thought Seneca was determined upon a voluntary death ? -an- 


ſwered, that Seneca had manifefted no one ſymptom of fear; and neither in his 


words nor looks was ought of anguiſh to be diſcovered. Hence he was commanded 
to return, and carry him the denunciation of death. 


4 But this in 10 wiſe diſmayed Seneca, who called calmly for his will, and as. 


this was prohibited by the centurion, turning to his. friends, he told them, 


ce that ſince he was diſabled from a grateful. requital of their benefits, he be- 
e queathed them that which alone was now left him, yet ſomething more glo- 
ce rjous and 'amiable than all the reſt, the pattern of his life: if they retained. 
ic the impreſſions and reſemblance, they would thence reap the applauſe of vir- 
tc tuous manners as well as that of perſevering in their friendſhip.” He withal 
repreſſed their tears, ſometimes with gentle reaſoning, ſometimes in the ſtile of 
authority and correction, and ſtrove to recover them to reſolution and conſtancy. - 
Where (he often aſked). where ate now all the documents of philoſophy ?' 
0 where that philoſophical principle, for ſo many years premeditated, againſt 
< the ſudden encounter of calamities? for to whom was unknown the bloody 
c nature of Nero? nor, after the butchering of his mother, and the murdering 
of his brother, did ought remain, to conſummate his b but to add to 
4. indes aiighter'6f kis — aber and inſtru@or.” Wan mont 
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| Hiving uttered theſe and the iiks ae duecdted to the company in ge- 
heral, he embraced his wife; an affecting object, which ſomewhat abated his 
firmneſs, and ſoftened him into anxiety. for her future lot: he preſſed and be- 


ſo ought her, « to moderate her ſorrow, to beware of perpetuating fuch a diſmal 


„ paſſion, but to bear the death of her huſband by contemplating his life ſpent 


4 f in a ſteady courſe of virtue, and to ſupport his loſs by all worthy conſola- 
b tions. Paulina, his wife, on the contrary, urged her purpoſe to die with + . 
him, and called for the aid of n of geh. A chis declaration, 
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Seneca would not bereave her of ſo much glory: ſuch beſides was his fondneſs 


for her, that he was loth to leave one beloved by himſelf above all things, ex- 
poſed to inſults and injuries: © I had laid before thee, ſaid he, the delights and 
* ſolacements of living: thou preferreſt the renown. of dying: I ſhall not envy 
te thee the honour of the example. Between us let us equally ſhare the fortitude 
ce of an end ſo brave; but greater will be the ſplendour of thy particular fall.“ 
Preſently after this converſation they had the veins of their arms opened, at the 


ſame inſtant: Seneca was aged, his body cold, and extenuated by feeble diet; 


ſo that the iſſues of his blood were exceeding ſlow: hence he ordered to be cut 


the veins of his legs, and thofe about the joints of his knees. As he was ſuc- 


cumbing under grievous agonies, he perſuaded her to retire, leſt his ow ſuffer. 


ings, might vanquiſh the reſolution of his wife, or he himſelf by beholding her 
pangs, lapſe into weakneſs and impatience: and his eloquence flowing even to 
the laſt moe of his life, he called for his ſcribes, ank to . 
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perſuaſion of the foldiers, her domeſtic ſlaves and freedimen bound up hen arms, 
aud ſtaĩd the blood: but whetherwith her own: concurrenem is uncertain. Ho 
ever, ſhe added to hier life but a few years, ever retainivg fur the memory of ber 


lie abhorrence of his cruelty, ordered her death to be prevented. Hence, at the 5 


huſband  reverence-worthy: of all praiſe. Senecas the vile, affected with the 


tedious protraction of life, and the low advance of death, applied to his. old 


friend and phyſician, Statius Aumæus, for a doſe of poiſon, ſuch: as they gave at 
Athens ta condemned criminals. This he fwallowed, but in vain, for already 
his-lirabs were chilled, and his juices: ſtagnated, and impenetrable to the rapidity 


of poiſon . He therefore had recourſe to a hot bath, from whence he beſprinkled 


ſome: of his ſlaves, adding, chat, this liquor be made à lilatien m Jupiter the 


Delixverer. From hence he was conxeyed into. a ſtove, and ſuffocated with the 
ſteam. His corpſe was burnt without any funeral. ſolemnity, as he had enjoined 


in his will; e eee and authority, he' had. pros 
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8 centurions (and even with the © privacy o of Sancta) had determined, that as don 
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as by the aid of Pio Nero was ſlain, Piſo too was to have been diſpatched, and 
the empire transferred to Seneca, as one that well deſerved it for his integrity and 
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415 Extrat a Eile, Manud. 1 I g. deer to pete, 
and his Wu ritings in general. 


© GIVE. me 4 to obſerve, as 1 have learned Tang experience, that they | 
_ but love Seneca, who ſincerely love and eſteem virtue: for this is what 
he has beautifully ſet off, and effectually maintained in all his writings. There | 
are, or have been, many works of the ſame Author, political, rhetorical, phyſical, ; 
but his ethics are particularly eminent, which I wiſh had come down to. us pure 
and entire: but his book of Exbortations, and the peculiar treatiſe of Morals, 
are loſt, with others of the like kind: yet ſufficient for his everlaſting honour 
are thoſe that are ſtill extant, among which we may reckon his Epiſtles, even in 
\their preſent condition, * Suffered fo much from tranſeribers , n and | 
erer! | 2x47 


05 
; - 


In general, (peaking of the original) his words are ſelect, proper, wad "Jury 
ficant: his frequent alluſions and metaphors every where- entertaining, while 
they inculcate the matter in hand, and Mill point at ſomewhat more: there 

care without affectation, dreſs without foppery, and expreſſions purely ae 

without being forced or finical, Even in brevity appears a happy copiouſnels 
the words flow, but. not rapidly; like a river, not a torrent; Arong without rage, 1 
5 | without 0 'erflowing full. In ſhort, as good trees, whoſe excellency conſiſts in | 
producing fruit, as well as leaves and bloſſoms; ſo Seneca, whom for improve- | 


ment, we My. yak read and Yr delights, us s, alſo, and Joins e "wt 
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| 2 to = Matter, 777 in 1 0 ) how noble and ſübnime! 10 uſeful al 5 13 
| Kalutaryl All his writings, even where not profeſſedly, breathe" genetous Virtud. 
How frequently, and how ſtrenuouſiy does lie aſſert the being of a God; the 
fountain of all good; his providence, and care of us mortals; his power, wiſdom, 
1 Wee. and the like ibu How often does he e ſubmiſſion i in all 
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quiet and peaceableneſs to the will of God, and fates 06. e. the everlaſting order 
of things, from tbe beginning, | which: he ſometimes calls God!) The affections 


and paſſions from whence originate all evils, how acutely does he deſcribe; how 


ſeverely reprehend, and cloſely contract them! Fear, hope, mirth, grief, how 
does he moderate, extenuate, or take away ! while he ſeverely falls upon ambi- 
tion, avarice, luſt, luxury, and every kind of vice! Nay he treats them with ſo 
much acrimony, as paſſionately to ſhew, he holds them in the utmoſt deteſta- 
tion and abhorrence! Taken up entirely with the admiration and recommenda- 
tion of virtue, he ſpurns and rejects all external CUPS, © 1 nn upon = 


| Ore? but deceitful cn of fortune. 


— 


* 


For the benefit of the attentive 1 ſo great vigour and md are 2 


where diſplayed, that the moſt idle cannot but be rouzed, and the moſt frigi 
- warmed. Indeed we do*not read his writings, bur hear him ſpeak. We = 


not his Ppourtrait in his book, but his very perſon. Happy genius! We may 
apply to Seneca what he ſays of Sextius in Ep. 64. How full of energ y and ſpi- 


ru, ſuch as you ſcarce find in all the tribes of philoſophers! Some of their writings 
| indeed have à great name, But i in all ofber reſpes are weak and languid j in compa- 


riſon. | They propoſe, they debate, they cavil ; they inſpi ire us not with courage, and 


75 conſtancy, becauſe they have them not themſelves. This man is alive, be exiilts; be 
85 free, and te more than man. He ſends me "uy full e con viction and 
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I ſüch then were the admirable wht of genere, it is natural enough to to en- 
quire whether his life was conſonant thereto. Report, I confeſs, will not allow 


him this however, but rather charges him with the reverſe. What then? ir is 


the way of the world: the ſame was objeted to Zeno, to Epicurus, to Plato. 


We propoſe not Seneca as a perfect pattern in the conduct of life; but recommend 


to attention his wife inſtructions and learning: yet 55 at the lax time zun 


— 


"Ye followed the Court. And ate is this forbidden the philoſophers Nn 
were to be wiſhed, that ſuch more frequently attended courts, and inſtructed 


them with their counſels. How happy would Rome haye been, if Nero had con- 
tinued to follow the advice of Seneca as he begun! For what could be more 


| commendable PAM, © the. earlier Jay, of. his life, hile under the direAtion of 
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But Seneca amaſſed great wealth. How: ſtrangely are men divided in their 
cenſure! Some they accuſe of wealth; others of poverty; in ſome they find 
ambition, in others avarice! And who in his ſenſes; would condemn wiſdom to 
perpetual poverty? The philoſopher may poſſeſs great riches, provided they 
come not by wrong or robbery, and which may be diſpoſed of as honourably as 
they came. Theſe then are the conditions by which riches are allowed the wiſe 
man: let them be ſought, or come, honourably, and honourably expended. 
And was not this the caſe of Seneca? He received them from che munificence 
of a prince (maſter of all the nnen did e others with not half his merit: 
and "_ another Seneca, 
Jo: Quis influvatis, dons em adder PO 
4 I bo eier refus d the flow fortune gifts * 
And our Author, N wiſe man "thinks himſelf unworthy the favours of fortune. 
He will not rejett them, nor regret their departure, when they take wing : and 
where can drag d e them more Jafely, _ pot "wel 1 of 295 way are brows & 
fo reſign them?” . RY 2 5 
nochn: L314 rie 1 | s 21 ©} 

"Behold our An and admire his coming 6. N and u ng Order the 
auditors of thy revenue to undertake the direction of my fortune, and anner it to 
thing own; nor ſhall. T by this plunge myſelf into indigence.and Poverty; ; bat having 
only ſurrendered that invidiou⸗ opulence, which expoſes me to the offenſive blaze of 
e nuch ſplendour, I Gall redeem the time, which at priſent is ſequeſtered 10 the 
care of pompous feats and gardens, and apply it to the repoſe and cultivation of my 
mind. Behold the philoſopher who admitted wealth into his treaſury, but not 
into his boſom. He poſſeſſeth riches: as light and tranſitory things, without 
ſuffering them to be burthenſome to himſelf, or injurious to any one. It is 
manifeſt to me (ſays Liꝑſius) they were only lent to Seneca for the benefit of 
others, He gave them either to the good; or to thoſe whom he thought he 
could make ſo. He gave them to the moſt deſerving; as being perſuaded, that 
he muſt give an account both of his receipts and diſburſements. Public fame 


] | * of his liberality : _ \ . 
e .- __. petit mogicis quæ nittebantur amicis 
135 be: I Piſo bon, et a Cotta ſolebat © 


1 
e et ee e e 
i 4s Seneca, or Piſo, Ge 1 
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85 Senccaſque Memnioſque. He beſtowed very little upon kim&1f/by-the-xecounhe 
n of his temperance and frugality, or rather auſterity, in his Epp. 107 87; 
84. And Jucitus expreſsty; Seneca, with 4 diet. excbeding ſimple; ſupported au 
a kanten life, ſatisfying the cali of hunger” — wild fra from tbe wood, and af 
— neee r rrover ob ror anno 
41% Hr bowolls ng 33h Haar yg 7 e t nad Storl I te 62/982 
ene chenicirhabas calumny in regard to wealth. He was rich, ſays Lipfas,; 
and yet poor; or not rich for himſelf but for others. Upon the whole, we would 
fain ſuppoſe his life to be good; andmake no doubt it was ſotin-genetad;/ bur for 
his writings, with which alone we are now concerned, they undoubtedly deſerve | 
this character; and are not only good in themſelves, but tendiag to the good of 5 
mankind. There is a divine providence, and we acknowledge it in Seneca, | 
whom God was pleaſed to give us as a teacher of ſtrict; morality and virtue, in- 
| troductory, as it were, ta the more ſublime.truths of the Goſpel. . 7 ertullian 
therefore is often pleaſed to call him evrs, Auguſtin ſpeaks of his being conver- 
ſant with the Apoſtles. Ferom would have had him reckoned in the number of 
ſaints. But we ſhall conclude our remarks with the eulogium of Fronto, a cele- 
brated orator, and the grandſon, ſome ſay, of Plutarch; Seneca, bath ſo exter 
nated all vice and error, that be ſeems to bave reftared the Golden Age; and by | 
$5: labours to have recalled the gods from their long haniſoment, in their wonted care 
and converſe with mankind... May it prove ſo; may the preſent age be gratefully 
ſenſible of the providence, of. God in the further. declaration of his will! May | 
all the depravity. be purged away; hat is low, and mean exalted 3 and. all by 
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LUCIUS 'ANNAUS SENECA. xy 
Seneca; fays he, who was' the ſbarpeſt df all the floics, how great a veneration 
has be for the Almighty as for inftance, diſcourfing of à violent death, Do you 
not underſtand the majeſty and the authority of your Judge! He is the ſu- 
« preme Governor of heaven and earth, and the God of all your Gods; and it 
te is upon him that all thoſe powers depend which we worſhip for deities.” More- 
over, in his exhortations ;' „ This God, ſays be, when he laid the foundations of 
c theuniverſe, and entered upon the greateſt and the beſt work in nature, in the 
ordering the, government of the world, though he was himſelf All in All, yet 
« he ſubſtituted; other en miniſters as the ſerpants of his command.” 1 
ne Gi F. le eri e 5 

N 16 noob Ni S095 10 Tg onto 1137 
| W, hich the acute Seneca dw in « bis e ce We, ſays he, have our 
« dependence elſewhere, and ſhould look up to that power to which we are 


&. AO for. e non dee . N a. 
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"on neigh Gays Seneca. in. hieenhoronions) che HOLE) 'of moſt of our 


philoſopherss and if they fall upon the ſubject of Avarice, Luft, Ambition, they 


launch out. into ſuch exceſs of bitterneſs, as if railing was a mark of their pro- 
fedien.., They make me think of gallipots in an, _—_— hop, that have 
eee poiſon wan. 16: I. 3. e. 23. | 

5 | . oy Is 7837) arty » F | 

He that tes kno all chings, Je him read Seneca, the = lively aer, of 
put vices, and , and the ſmarteſt ee of them. Ib. I. c. 9. 


"Seneca has PY in bis wh of Moral Philoſophy, « a He is Wc viral man, „ 


cc. < ſplendour and authority i is the leaſt part of his greatneſs; that can look death 


44 in the face without trouble and: ſurprize; Whorf his body were to be broken 

: vc on the wheel, e ee RN os Ham the dignies 

cc of bearing it. 16, 1. 6. LN 17 7. gags out. 

% 24138150 6 3. an, 25 hilde? 0385 ibn 01 19 

Le no man think binſilf the Jafer in his. wiakedneſs far want of en for- 
Cod i is omniſcient, and to him nothing can be e ſecret; In is an admirable ſentence that 


c what) incomprehenſible power. It is to him that we live, and to him that we 
« muſt approve ourſelves. What avails it that conſciences are hidden from men, 
« when our ſouls lie open to God?” bat could a Chriftian bave ſaid more to the 
. purpoſe in this caſe than this divine Pagan? And again, What is it that we do? 
« To what end is it to ſtand. contriving, and to hide ourſelves? We are under 
Wars, and there 1 is no PO TO IT Horn One man may be parted 

__ «from 


| Seneca concludes bis exhortations withal. \ God, ſays he, is a great (I know not 


wi _SKETCHOF)/ THE LIE, Sc.. 0 Fr 


«« from another by travel, death, and ſickneſs; but there js no dividing us from 

* ourſelves. Tis to no purpoſe to creep into a corner where nobody ſhall ſee 
ce us. Ridiculous madneſs ! Dane, mer | 
ab: oth mme "1 | _ * e 111 os ne * 


* 3 1 


% Tc 1 7 12 3 3 * 10 


he & abby ads hen; Holen of POE 156 Cdiilidesy a. 1 the mit, 

the goodneſs, and the venerable mercies of the Almighty; a friend that i: 

« always at hand. What delight can it be to him, the laughter of i — 

2 « creatures, or the worſhip of bloody ſacrifices! - Let us purge our minds, and 
* lead virtuous and honeſt lives. His pleaſure lies not in the magnificence of 

* temples made with were but in ae Ae and d ee ol conſecrated 

+ « me . c. * 0 | 


? . 2 fy 7 . - 
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When Indies comes to role, Gs e _ the da TY he RR 
had ſeen in the capitol, be cenſures them with liberty and reſolution; and no man 


: would believe that ſuch things would be dont unleſs in mockery and phrenzy. What 

| | 1 lamentation is tbere in Egyptian ſacrifices for the loſs of Oſiris! · Aud then what 

1 | joy fur the finding bim again ! whith be makes bimſelf ſport with'; for in truth it is 
8 ey all a fiction. And yet theſe people, that neither loft nor, found any thing, muſt 

| NI | expreſs their ſorrows and their rejoicings in the bightf degree. Brit there is only 

IRA - «a certain time, ſays he, for this treat, and once a year people may be allowed 


© 
1 


Sun . 4 * 25 1 


| | ̃ to be mad. I came into the capitol, Tays Seneca, where the ſeveral deities had 

| 2 | | « their ſeveral ſervants and "attendants, their lictors, their dreſſers, and all in 

| « poſture and action, as if they were executing their offices 0 ſome to hold the 

| ; 27: « glaſs, others to comb out Fund's and Minerva's hair; or tell Jupiter) what 

| . I 5 | „ Oclock i it is: ſome laſſes there are, that fit gazing upon the image, and fancy cy 
48 f « Jupiter has a ' Kindneſs for them. All theſe things, fays Seneca, a wiſe man 1 

Is | Hill obferve for the law's fake, mote than” for the gods: and alf this rabble 

| | © | ol deities, which the ſuperſtition of many ages has gathered together, 'we are © . 

A in ſuch manner to adore, as to conſider the worſhip rather to be matter of 

. 1 ce 2 than of 'conſcience,” Whereupbn Augiiftin obſerves, char #66 l/. 

3 us "Senator worſhipped * what by e 120 "what be difliked, and ad 

S | ; | whthe condemned. © . Gate 1 * 85 abe ran Were rig ah 25 20 188 
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bet 5 of 4 Leter fen, Lord Bolingbroke 71 Dy. swift. 


e, Vol. II. p. 179. 


YOU call 2 ully names to revenge Caron quarrel; "I am ready to fall foul on 
Seneca, You churchmen have cried him up for a great faint; and, as if you 
imagined, that to have it believed he had a month's mind to be a Chriſtian, would 


reflect fome honour on Chriſtianity, you employed one of . thoſe pious frauds ſo 


frequently practiſed in the days of primitive ſimplicity, to impoſe upon the world 
a pretended correſpondence between him and the great Apoſtle of the Gentiles *. 

Your partiality in his favour ſhall bias me no more than the pique which Dion 
Caſſius and others ſhew againſt him. Like an equitable judge I ſhall only tax 


him, with. avarice in his proſperity, adulation in adverſity, and affectation in 
every ſtate of life f. Was I conſiderable enough to be baniſhed from my coun- 


try , methinks I would not purchaſe my reſtoration at the expence of writing 


| flaye DOS; Thus I think of the man, and yet I read the author with 


ſuch a letter to the Prince himſelf, as your Chriſtian Stoic wrote to the Emperor's 


1 It conſiſts of thirteen letters, which ſeemed to Ferom, Auguſtin,” dnl before hen to Pope Linus, | 
to have been genuine. Fohannes Sariſbenien/is more boldly : Deſipere videntur, qui non venerantur 


eum ¶ Senecam) quem apoſtolicam familiaritatem meruiſſe conſtat : T hey /eem to me to be very filly, who 


| reverence not the man that was thought worthy of apaſtolical converſe. But Du Pin acknowledges that 
the letters, now exhibited under this character, contain nothing worthy of the Apoſtle or Philoſopher ; 


and have not the leaſt reſemblance to the ſtyle of either. This is likewiſe the judgment of the moſt 


learned among the modern critics. Sf ef af get ſn gran h n eee anne. 


tion of the curious reader. 


1 So in Letter 14. The founder of W ds at dpi reed 8 
** an honour to reſemble, (Seneca) was a ſlave to the worſt part of the world, the court. And all 


«< his big words were the language of a lighted loyer, who deſired 5 ſo much as a reconci- 


* lation, and feared nothing ſo much as a rupture. „ This, I think, is going a little too far at 


{ 
"4 
uy 


che diſtance of near 2000 years from the time of Seneca. And Lene a 
change of this kind ſo judiciouſly anſwered by the learned Lipſtus. . 


t His Lordſhip certainly was conſiderable enough to be, at leaſt, felf-baniſhed for ſome years; 
which were eminently employed, as they will think, who can diſtinguiſh the grain from the chaff 
and are candid enough to impute the latter to PP MESS] and aun, ren in a 


if: _ country notorious for Yoltairi/m, and levity. 


8 This treatiſe is ſuſpected by Lig/izs, And If it be genuine, a 6. pudet, IE Vids 
Senecz fuit, et gloriæ c5us,-quiſquis vulgavit.” Ian /o much Lang. it, as TRAD that who- 
ver hubliſbed it, was no friend to Seneca or his honour. 25 

n | Et nk pleaſure, 
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MT SKRECH: or THE, ; LIFE, . or 


- pleaſure; though I join in condemning thoſe points, which he Wandvetd | into 
the Latin ſtyle, thoſe eternal witticiſms, ſtrung like beads together, and that 
impudent manner of talking to the paſſions before he has convinced the judg- 
ments, which Ereſmas n if I remember right, objects to him. He is ſeldom 
inſtructive f, but is perpetually entertaining: and when he gives you no new 

idea, he reflects Jour own back. upon you with new luſtre. | 


An Berra from wn eee, o rk. L'Edrange. 
och * e Vb och ni Þ3ti 

( Ws} W Seneca v . ry man 42 5 Fr " meditation.” Ae wir un 
doubtedly a maſter of choice thoughts, and he employed the vigour of chem 
upon a molt illuſtrious ſubject. Beſide chat, this ranging humour of his (as Mr. 
Hobs expreſſes it) is accompanied with. fo, wonderful a felicity of ively and per- 
tinent refleftions, even in the moſt ordinary occurrences of life; and his appli- 
cations ſo happy alſo, that every man reads him over again within bimſelf, and 


tels and: confeſſes, in his own heart the truth of his do#rine.. What can be _ 


more toward eſtabliſhing of a right principle? For there is no teſt of the truth 
and reaſon of things, like that which has with it the aſſent of unintrhel natune... 
As Seneca was much given to chinking, ſo he wrote principally for 4binking un. 
The periods that he lays moſt ftrefs upon, are only fo many detachments, of one 
ſelet thought from another; and every freſh Hint furniſhes à ne text to work 
upon. So that the reading Seneca, without reading upon, bim, does, but the one 
half of our buſineſs; for his inauandaat are infinitely more inſtructive than his, 
words at length; ans there is no n at t in eee e bent 6 
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p. 8. Books ad diſhes 5. meat have chis common hi 4 there never Was 
any one; of either of them that pleaſed all palates. And in truth, it is a thing 
0 little to be wiſhed. 10, a EG for an eee is at ee : 


F255; ⅛ͤnnʃʒi rebus maxims ſerils. Erol, "EY 
-- + Perhaps ſo, toa man of Lord. Bolingbroke's ſpirit, learning and knowledge of the world, Zut 
I flatter myſelf, that many of a lower claſs, for whom this work is principally calculated, will, upon 


2 peruſal of theſe ſheets, (with an humble and well - diſpoſed mind,) find. and acknowledge their 
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LUCIUS ANN REUS SENECA, xix 

thirds of a ſcandal. So that though I deliver up theſe papers to the preſs, I 
invite no man to the reading of them: and whoſoever reads and repents, it is 
his own fault. In ſhort, as I made this compoſition principally for myſelf (ſome 
years ago,) jo it agrees txceeding well with my conſtitution; and yet if any man has a 
mind to take part with me, he has free leave and welcome: but let him carry 

this conſideration with him, that he is a very unmanueriy gueſt; that preſſes upen 

another body's table, and then quarrels with his dinner. 


oS «7 
* 


1 make little doubt tas that the Read ler will excuſe ce my ſupplying this blank 
page with the honeſt apology of my —— An works A by TROP. 
che tranſlator of Seneca s works in 1620. 


29) 3 ok 
Let me intreat this favour at thy bands, curteous Reader, to pretend this ra 
lation to bee a garden, wherein though thou maigſt find many holeſome herbe, goodly © 
| Powers, and rich medicines ; yet can it not be but ſome weedes may rankly ſhoot out, 
which may ſmoother or obſcure the light and luſtre of the better. Play the good 
gardner I pray thee, and pulling up the weeds, make thy profit of the flowers. If 
| thou wilt correct, bee confiderate before thou attempt, leſt in pretending to roote out 
ane, thou commit many errors. What a Stoicke hath written, reade thou like a 
_ Chriſtian. JF any doubts entangle thy judgment, have recourſe to the ſacred ſynod of 
| learned and pious divines ; whoſe judgment will ſelef thee out that which is for thy 
ſoules profit, and diſſuade thee from admitting that, which may either deprave thy 
Judgment or corrupt thy ſoule. The fruite I expett for my labour at thy hands, is 
onely this; to interpret mine ations to the beſt, and to corref. with thy pen, that 
FILED which other men leſs adviſed, have omitted by overbaſtie labour. Farewell, and . 
enjoy the fruits, which I have planted for thy profit; which though theſe times bad 
Ik baply neglett, the ory may _ applaude and allow. Vale, 


Thine in all vertuous endeavor, 1 5 5 
THOM. LODGE. 
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0 the Vall ond Us US Time.” Wc I 1055 
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Ta 40. my Lucilius; vindicate the 8 of man: be your « own. 
maſter: and fuch hours as have hitherto. been forcibly taken from you, or 


ſtolen unawares, or have flipped by inadvertently, recollect, and for the 


future turn to ſome account. Vou may be alfured what I ſay is true: part 
of our time we are obliged to ſacrifice to office and power; friendſhip and 
common occurrences ſteal another part; and another flides away inſenſibly: 
but moſt ſcandalous is the loſs of it when owing to negligence and diſſi- 
pation : and yet ſmall attention will evince, that great part of life 66% 


is ſpent in doing ill, a greater in doing nothing, and too often the whole 
in doing little or nothing to the great purpoſe of being. Where will you 8 
iind ſe a man who ſets any value upon timef who rates a day, or ſeems to 
ungderſtand that be dies daily? { 4) For herein ate we deceived; we look 
| forwards: at death; whereas, death, in a great meaſure, is already paſſed: 


all the lapſed years of life are-in the tenure of death /e}. Act therefore,.. 
my Lucilius, as you inform me you do. Embrace every hour : the 


a ſtronger hold you have on. to-day, the Teſs will be your dependance on to- 
mwmorrow. Life, however unimproved, Rill glides away. There is nothing 
{ 87 we can properly call our own, but Time: all other things are foreign 
ww nature bath Ire us in Foes of this N fleeting tranſitory boon ; 


. 


heart cannot 1 ah 


N 


4 1 HE EPISTILES OF 
which any one deprives us of at pleaſure {b): and fo great is the folly 


— — — — = f 
loweſt value, mere trifles, at leaſt ſuch as are payable again, they ſuffer 
them to be ſet to their account; but no one thinks himſelf indebted, who 
hath borrowed Time; whereas this is the only thing that the moſt grateful 


LF ”y 0 7 _ cr 7 
4 : 


You will aſk, perhaps, "Rt I act myſelf, as am giving you this 
advice? I will confeſs ingenuouſly ; it is with me, as with thoſe who are 
luxurious, and yet not quite negligent of their affairs. I ſtill keep an 
account of my expences; I cannot fay, I loſe nothing ; but I can tell you 


what I loſe, and why, and in what manner. I am not aſhamed (7) to 


own the-cauſe of my poverty: but it happens to me, as to many who have 
been reduced to indigence, not merely by their own miſconduct: all men 
are ready to excuſe and pity, but none to affiſt them. What then? Ican 


by no means think him a poor man, who hath ſtill enough {4}, however 


ſmall a portion it be, wherewith to be content. But may you, my friend, 


ſill keep your own; and ſeize the opportunity to ule it properly, For as 
our anceſtors wiſely Judged, era parſimonia in fundo eſt, —1? is too late 


to be ſbaring, when. the veſſel is almoſt out (I). As not only a little (m) but 


* — 


the ye} of FTRT) thipg generally ir remains at the bottom. 


4 N N.O.T A T 10 NS. BEFERE To E 8, &c, 


e The antients bad ſeveral curt and wile ſentences among them, which they ſuppoſed ſome C 
the:guthon df, (45 if; they had been always ſenſible of the necefity of divine revelation, and were ready, 
ta acknowledge the obligation, ) ſuch were, Know thy/elf, Obey God, Nothing too much, and the like; 
but one of the moſt celebrated among them, is, xe pid, Tempori parce, Haſband well your Time. 
(See Cic. de Fin. 1. 3. Clem. Alex. Strom. I. Stobe J. III. Eraſm. Adag. Muret. in loc) This 
then Seneca makes the ſubje& of his firſt Epiſtle : and parallel to it, is the exhortation of his cotempo- 
rary, our Apolte, Epheſ..5. 16. Col. 4. 5. Redeeming our Time, &c. (See Ep. 117, plin. p- J. 9. FE 

(4) That great part of life) Opſopæus from four MSS, reads it, Maxima vitæ pars elabitur mals agen- | 
tibus, magna niki! agentibus, tota vita aliud G ee oo PRO e in Alciat Parer. 


gon Joris, J. 4, c. 14. 9 5 os A Sls Tie 
Naa Where vill jou find Ob ay. oo EN: At, 
On 1p) hoy Time, throegh! r age, | 41 be 255 N ©. 2 

Tho' much and warm the wiſe have urg' d; the man een een, 

Is ͤ8yet unborn; Who duly weighs an hour. . e 
#4? 8 Poe. loff a gays: the prince who nobly cried, 13 FF T. LE YE | 16.4 IN 
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(4) He dies daily] 1 Cor. xv. 31. Ka npipzy amo" ue | 

(e) In the t:nure of death] Hud iu war . K.  - Theophens. 

As ſoon as we begin to live, aue die. Or, When to live, aue then begin to die. Outed, xa: nic yore 
reh, fo ave as ſoon ar we Were: born. began to draw. to. our. a. Wisdom v. 4 (See Epiſt. 
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 (/ Embrace every hour] —— Throw years away! 
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Throw empires, and be blameleſs. Moments ſeize; 
Heav'n's on their wing: a moment we may wiſhy, 
When worlds want wealth to buy. 1d. 

Sapere aude : 

Incipe. Qui rectè vivendi prorogat bean 

Ruſticus expectat, dum defluit amnis; at ille 

Labitur, et labetur in omne volubilis avum. ir; 

Dare to be wiſe : begin. By virtue rule | 

Whoſe defers to live, is like the fool, 

Who flays, expecting the whole ider gene; 

Which flows, and will for cor Will foes» on. 


(8) There i is nothing] All ſenſual man, becauſe untouch'd, unſeen, 


He looks on Time as nothing ; nothing elſe 
Is truly man's; *tis fortune's ——7oung. 


{h J Which every one deprives us of at Pleaſure] | 


Ex qua nos expellit, quicunque vult. 

Where is that thrift, that avarice of Time, 
(O glorious avarice!) thought of death ioſpires z 
As rumour'd robberies endear our gold? 

O Time, than gold more ſacred !——Young. 


But we are ſo perverſe, that however avaritious and tenacious we ara of other things, we are 
extreme'y prodigal of Time; we freely grant, at leaſt, part of it to any one that aſks it, and are 
never upon our guard againſt thoſe thieves, that in a friendly way” ſteal. it from us. | The pilfeter of a 

Arpence upon the road is without remorſe. committed ro i he ga lexus, vbilft, be abb feeals my Time, is under 
0 obligation to apologizt for bis condud#: May we not complain here of the inequality of the legiſlature f 


For ſurely: nothing is more precious has Tine. Null re ita nos egemas ut tempore. There” is nothing 
wwe are. ſo much in. want of as Nint. Teno — And benpbraſtus was uſed to ſay, Nixorinis avahuwa 
x aw, Nothing is more expenſive than the loſs of * Time. And this, according to Gronovius, 1s undoubtedly 
the ſenſe of the place + but ſome read i it, Ex qua non expellit—i. e. No one is deprived" ef this treaſure, 


but he that will not uſe it aright, or who ſuffers it to be talen, or folem From hum. Op/opxus from a MS. 
Ex qua non expellitur and Fra/mus ſtill differently, Ex qui expellit quemcunque vult; i. e. Nature hath 


given man ps 1 Me, Hol 17 555 it at Pleaſure, And ſo the old F rench, De laguelle ann 


(i); Tram at Aeneas kits aiteddabes at Col.. 
Ck) Who! bath fill enough]; Old as I; amy 1; complain / not Ae days that 1 
this life, but am l them, and e improve them to eee 


Happy reſolution! 


un los u © From Heſisd,/ e 366. n ei 44) 2n5dw-on ei 4 B77 
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Fons alludes 0 the ſame i in Sat. II. e rants bal Tool. 16044497 OSS Lox 455, $5, 
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1 Thus watuly deans thi wretch), i aue, 611 "Os 3, 441 Oh 
'Till a poor de perate guina left alone (aki its” i» + 
In filence mourns his dear companions gone. | n == 4344 {3730 TR 


And not unlike this is our proverb, When the feed is flolen, be fouts the fable der. $A 
accepto claudenda eſt janua damno. Juv. Sat. II.  NopnSrv; ions pore TH wayuara: Lucian. 
And that of the French, Apres la mort le medicin. {ter death the doctor. f. 275 5 2. 25 "Ry 
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12 AM en Lutihus, in base ding great . er you, both doch dai 
you write, and from what I 755 you : it ſeems, you are no wanderer, 
nor. apt to diſquiet yourſelf in Win with change of place; a reſtleſſneſs 
which generally ſprings from ſome malady in the mind. The chief teſti- 
mony, I apprehend, of a mind bn calm and lee is, n it is 
dane Wits nd can enjoy itſelf, - rene HE Seed ee 
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Be pleaſed likewiſ to Singet har we late many authors, WR books. 
of all ſorts, betrays a vague. and unſteady. diſpoſition;/ 'You:muit attach 
yourſelf to ſome in particular, and thoroughly digeſt what yo⁰ read, ren 
would entruſt the faithful memory with any thing of uſe., He that j is, 
| every-where, is no-where (5). They who ſpend: their time in travelling, 
meet indeed with many an hoſt, but few friends This is neceſſarily the 


caſe of thoſe, who apply not familiarly to any one Rudy, but run over 
gated DOG curſorily and in Nr A food aſe: nor gives due Fe 


bg. 
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nouriſhment to the body, that abides not ſome time therein. Nothing 
ſo much prevents the recovery of health, as a frequent change of ſuppoſed 
remedies. A wound is not ſoon healed, when different ſalves are tried by 
way of experiment. A plant thrives not, nor can well take root, that is 
moved from place to place. What profits only accidentally, in paſſing, 
is of little Uſe. Variety of books diſtracts the mind; when you cannot 
read, therefore, all that you have; it is enough to have only what you can 
read (c). But you will ſay, you have a mind ſometimes to amuſe yourſelf, 
with one book and ſometimes with another: it is a ſign, my friend, of a 
nice and ſqueamiſh ſtomach, to be taſting many viands, which, as they 
are various and of different qualities, rather corrupt than nouriſh. Read 
therefore always the, moſt approved: authors, and if you ae pleaſed at any 
time to taſte others, by way of amuſement, ſtill return to thoſe as your 
principal ſtudy. 'Be continually treaſuring up ſomething to arm you againſt 
poverty, ſomething againſt the fear of death and other the like evils, inci- 
dent to man. And when you have read ſufficiently, make a reſerve of ſome 

Fee N for that wy $ meditation. 
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Buch is y ow a WY of the many 9 I read, 1 generally ſelect 
one for obſervation: for inſtance, to- day I have been reading Epicurus (4): 

(for you muſt know I ſometimes make an excurſion into the enemy” s camp, 
not by way of deſerter, but as a ſpy ) chearful poverty, ſays he, is an excel- 
lent thing. Now 1 cannot - conceive, how that ſtate can be called poor, 
which is chearful. The man, whoſe poverty ſits ealy upon him, is rich (e). 

Not he that hath little, but he that deſireth more, is the poor man. For 


| What avails it, how much a man hath in his cheſt,' or in his barns; what 


ſtock he has in the field, or what money at intereſt; if he is till hankering 
after another's wealth: if he is ever counting, not what he has got already, 
but what he may get (7)? Do you aſk me, what I take to be the 
proper mean of wealth ? I will 110 you lik, 4 * fapph of neceſſaries ; 
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ANNOTATIONS, ke. 
(a) Was I 0 have inſeribed this Epiſtle to any one, according to my firſt deſign, it fs 1 


been to a Rev. D. D. whom I know to have read as many books as any one of the preſent age; and 


wrote not a few: and yet he is thought very deficient in his manner, and elegance of ſtyle : but he is 
my friend ;—and-ſo I will take the cenſure upon myſelf, as conſcious of having richly deſerved it. In 
1725, of the firſt ſermon I preached upon a publick occaſion, I ſubmitted the MS. to my kane Doctor 
Gretton, who returned it with the following compliment. — 


In polite writings we uſe no parentheſes; in philoſophical the fewer the better. You do not want 
invention; your thoughts crowd upon you; but I think a little claſſical arrangement is wanting, 
« and a few connecting particles; or rather a more perpetuated thread of diſcourſe ; you come nearer 
Seneca than Tully ; the Arena fine calce.” 1 3 


And, I fear, 1 cannot boaſt any great improvement in 1780: the reaſon, (as Seneca. here expreſſeth 


it) becauſe Nullius me ingenio familiariter applicavi, ſed omnia curſim et properans tranſmiſi. The 
courteous reader will excuſe an old man's talking of himſelf, Perhaps it may have ſome piſs oe 
N. B. The 28th Epiſtle turns upon much the ſame argument with this. Wh 

Y He that—}]  Quiſquis ubique habitat, Nævole, nuſquam habitat. Martial. nat Pl | 

Fig: Ofvyw, o—Reviviicentis imperii ſpes Joon fuit, Qui novam de Cao victoriam com- 


mentus eſt, aolle pugnare. \ 
(c) When you cannot] Fig. FREE —80 Pliny. 99 — Non 1 viciſſe videris, ut 


triumphares, ſed triumphare, ut vinceres. SH 
{4) You will recollect here that Seneca was not an Epicurean but a Den „ ii #1.9/ 
(e The man abe. -] So in the foregoing Epiſtle, x a 


Non puto pauperem, cui quantulumcumgue ſupereſt, far elt. I cannot think bip K oor * bath 


euberewithal to be content. | 
2 Is ever counting—) Nn e numerat tantum quod non habet 9 FR 4 
(a) Quod fat eft.}, Lela, the old Roman poet, argues thas— 
Nam fi, quod ſatis eſt homini, id ſatis effe potiſſet, A n 
Hoc ſat erat: nunc cum hoc nun eſt; gitar . i l 
| Diyitias ullas animum mi explere pati: en 
Ne wealth can fatirfy the man, ale thinks, . 
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EPISTLE 1. 


Y O U inform me, Zuci/ius, that you have ſent letters to me by your 
friend, and then defire me not to communicate with him all that I know 
of you; for this, you ſay, is not what you would chuſe to do yourſelf : 
and is not this to own, and deny him, at the ſame time, to be your 
friend (a)? You ſeem to uſe the word as a common appellation, and to 
call him friend, as we call all candidates for an office, good men; and accoſt 
thoſe whoſe name does not immediately occur, with, Dear Sir (6). Be 
this as.it will; yet know, that if you think any one your friend, whom 
you dare not truſt as far as you would your ownſelf, you are greatly 
miſtaken, and know not the importance of true friendſhip, 


It may be neceſſary to conſult and adviſe with a friend in everything, 
but it is proper firſt to know him (c). After friendſhip contracted all truſt 
is due; but a judicious choice muſt precede it. They ſtrangely blend the 
duties relating to friendſhip, who, contrary to the precept of Theophraſtus, 
when they have fixed the fancy, think it time enough to judge, rather than, 
having judged, embrace the friend. Confider with yourſelf, for ſome time, 
whether ſuch a one is worthy to be received into your boſom, and if he . 
| ſeems a proper perſon, admit him with your whole heart. Converſe as 
frankly and boldly (4) with him, as you would with your ownſelf. Yet 
live ſo, Lucilius, as to commit RO: but what you dare truſt even with 
an enemy. | 


A1 
However, as many things may intervene, which, from their own nature 
or cuſtom, are termed ſecrets; theſe belong to the province of a friend; 
with whom you muſt communicate all your cares, and all your counſels, . 
This is the way to make him faithful (e) indeed: for many have taught 
others to deceive by an apprehenſion of being deceived themſelves ; and, by 
an unjuſt ſuſpicion, given others a right, as it were, to offend in this point. 
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Why then ſhould I be upon the reſerve with my friend? Why ſhould-I 
not think myſelf alone, even in his K qa 


CE * 
II . 1 4 


Some people are 150 to blab to er one wer meet what ought to be 


entruſted only with friends; and to diſburthen themſelves of whatever may 
chance to wring them, by teazing every eat with the doleful tale: there 
are others, who are afraid of the conſciouſneſs of their deareſt converſants; 


nay, they are ſo obſtinately cloſe, with regard to every ſecret, that, if 
poſſible, they would not truſt their own conſciences with them. They are 
both in the wrong; it is no leſs a fault to, truſt every one, than to truſt no 


one (7: only the former 1 0 to be, a more generous error, the latter a 
more ſafe one. $a | V 
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In like 1 manner are they worthy 5 who are 1 reſtleſs, or 
55 indolent; for to delight in buſtle and tumult is not induſtry, but 
the conflict of a diſorder'd mind; nor is it to be called eaſe; that thinks 
every the leaſt motion ickſome, but rather Janguor, and diſſipation. 1 will 
therefore recommend to you what I real in Pomponius (8). There have been 


_ thoſe, fays he, who have ſo devoted themſelves to ſolitude, in ſome dark corner, 


as to think every thing without to be trouble and confuſion. Theſe two, 
things are to be interwoven, . as it were, together, Reſt. and Latour. 1. 4 
you examine Pee ſhe will tell you, ſhe 8 2 both. the Day and the 
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(a) To be your 3 1 In this double bet. of the word i is har of Socrates, a eo. a. eo e 


are all my friends, and yet I bios no friend. een, 2.76 os 4D: 7. 
9 180 ——— So, Martial. 11 Aimee ablieg 151 5 > nb 
1 Cum te non noſſem, penibes eee 1 * . 
Ny e 1 Cum voto te Dominpm, noli tibi, Cilia, Wn ein r . 
S. eœpe etiam ſeryum fie reſaluto meum. .. 
| | Be not proud, Cinna, that I call you, Sirs „ "Yr 0% 6 
O bears my flave the ſame, an ials cu? 
- 6 * Or thus: . . 
e Tall job Sit, Jet fl nat „ ch PL toy 39 c | 
© Dior, Ginna, off my /ervant hiars the ſame. : 1 1 di es d 


Innen likewiſe R a Greek cpigram, but as all the wit lies inthe pun, it.s not worth e. 
os 3 pie vl Nu, Jettens pp rip du dis cre” ed 
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. tc) Fit to 1e Bin]! Sibbe, p· 304. + Eft enim * bnfubtadin nis meæ, ut eligam be poſt del 
gam. I js my way, to chuſe firſt, and love after mardi. The precept of Theophraſftas here referred to, is, 
zri & æpiarra p Nu, a N idr p, 1t is proper to judge, before we fox our affect ian, rather than to fix | 
it before we have formed our Judgment. An excellent precept for the young of both ſexes, but eſpecially 
for the fair ſex!" # 4 | 
(4) As bold} This has not always been thought true policy, Ita crede amico, /zith Publius, ne fit 
inimico locus, So ww a friend, as to leave no room for his becoming your enemy. And Sophocles A 1 
— . Ts To g 
Tg v rupyd/ op Conn oppas 
| m amd e herr. Te wor ya; | 
ders, amigTe; 16d inauipiay h.. e e 
8 2. afift and love my friend, as if EY NY 5 | | 
. One day be would for ſake me; for to many | 8 
The haw'n of friendſhip proves a faithleſs haw'n, . N 
ce To make him faithful] $0 Livy, Vult ſibi quiſque credi et habita fides ipſam obligat ſidem. 
Every one is defirous of credit; and to truſt, is the way to be truſted, And Plutarch, in his Connubial Pre- 
cepts, Lost xa To ric lis Torr w milivro9as, wats v h p 09a T 0 believe, is Ko inducement to be 
believed ; and tolowe, to be beloved. * 
(f) Torruft no-one] S0, Phedrus, Periculoſum eſt edits et non credere. To believe, and met * 
believe, are alike dangerous. II. ig d apa de x} et where ardpa;. | 
| Both truſt, and diſidence, are alike deſtrudtive. He fo... 5 
620 Ponponius] There was a tragic poet of this name, and oy m_ as. this entence 1 has not ry 
poetical turn, ' Ligfius reads it Pompeius, the philoſopher. a | 
_ » (4) (Oſborne, in his diſcourſe, On the greatne/s and corruption of the Church of Rome, Hand am 
ſpoken of Seneca, ſeems to have fallen into his ſtyle; ſo widely different from any other part of his 
_ writings.—* There is nothing, fays he, idleneſs and peace makes not worſe; labour and exerciſe. 
«© better: the tree that ſtands in the weather, roots beſt and deepeſt: the running water and air that is 
te agitated are moſt wholeſome and ſweet. The cauſe of this, muſt be deduced from God's eternal 
0 decree, that e in nature ſhould remain 1877 and without motion 8 
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4 Phtleveie, 1 Laach as you have begun; and be S as polite; 1 

that, being once maſter of a regular, and well-informed mind, /a} you _ =_ 

| ma the longer * Mt There is a e indeed in endeavouring to | 
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regulate and 3 the mind, but. how much mote. —_ is that, _ 
which ariſes from the contemplation. of a. mind ever innocent and pure . 1 
You yet remember the joy of heart you felt, when, laying aſide the vgſt and 


tunic, you put on the manly rabe, and was introduced to the Prætor. Expect 


ſtill greater joy, when you ſhall have caſt off all puerile inclinations, and 
philoſophy has ranked you in the clafs of nen. We may have paſſed indeed 
our childhood, when what is more grievous, childiſhneſs till remains: 


and, what is yet worſe, we ate old men in authority, but boys in vices and 


imperfections; not only boys, but meer infants (5%. As thoſe are afraid of 


the mont 1 and trivial 3 and theſe of vain bugbears; ſo we are 


Only 3 your godies andy you wil and. a 3 ines Ss more ' 


they are dreaded, are the leſs to be feared: the laſt evil is nothing: Death 
approaches: what then? you might have been afraid. of him, could he: 


abide with you; but he no ſooner comes, than he is gone (c. It is hard 
however, you ſay, to bring your mind to a contempt of life. See you not 

upon. what: frivolous. occaſions it is often-contemned.?. One hangs himſelf, 
at the door of his cruel miſtreſs; another breaks his neck from the top of 


an houſe (4), to avoid the threatening wrath of his maſter; and another, 


when he has played. the dez. ſtabs Nabe. to eee being em 
ried home. | 7: 


4 - 
1 | 4. 
11 


Think you that virtue cannot as effectually diſſipate the fear of Death, | 


as. baſe timidity? No. man can enjoy life with complacency, who is too 


follicitous to prolong it, and eſteems as the greateſt happineſs. the number 
of Conſuls he lives to. ſee. Let ſuch. be your daily meditation, as will. 
enable you, with an equal mind, at any time, to let go your hold of life; 
which ſome are ſo tenacious of, as to embrace it with painful endurance: 


like thoſe, who, being. carried along by a torrent, catch at briars, or any 
thing, be it ever ſo ſharp,” that is within their reach. Moſt men are apt 


to waver, miſcrably, between the fear of death, and the-torments of life. 
They are unwilling to live, and know: not how to die (e). Render life 
therefore pleaſant to you, by. caſting. away all, ſollicitude about it. Na- ö 
yy can truly MON the poſſelivr, unleſs his mind. be prepared againſt, © 57 
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be recalled, or again expected. Aghinſt all accidents therefore, which 
even the moſt mighty are ſubje& to, exhort and harden yourſelf conti- 
nually. Conſider that a fatherleſs child (/), and an eunuch, bore ſentence 

_ againſt the life of Pompey, and put it in execution. A cruel and inſolent 


Parthian ſlew Craſſus (g). Caius Ceſar (5) commanded Lepidus to bow 
down his neck to the ſtroke of Decimus the tribune; and he did the ſame 
himſelf to the rake Chærea. Fortune hath advanced no one ſo high, as 


not to threaten him with the ſame treatment, with which ſhe had per- 


mitted him to treat others. Truſt not your preſent tranquillity. The ſea 
in a moment is ruffled into a ſtorm; and the ſhips that were dancing in 


ſafety upon the wave, are, in that inſtant, wrecked, and ſwallowed up, 
Conſider that a robber as well as an enemy may cut your throat: and 


ſuppoſing you are ſafe from any higher power ; life and death (7) are at the 
will of a menial ſervant: yes; let any one not fear death, and he is maſter 


of your life. Recolle& the inſtances you have known of thoſe, who have 


fallen by domeſtic treachery, either by open force, or ſurprize; and j you 
will find that as many have periſhed by the reſentment of ſlaves, as of kings. 
What avails it therefore to you, how powerful he is, whom you are afraid 


of; if what you fear, is in every one's power to execute? Or if you ſhould 


be taken by an enemy, and he ſhould command you' to be led where he 


leaſes, even to death; why do you deceive yourſelf, and think this the 
flirſt time of your ſuffering that, which you have daily undergone! For 1 


affirm that, from the hour you was born, Nature led you the ſame way (4). 
In theſe and the like conſiderations the mind muſt be continually exerciſed ; 


if, with a pleaſing ſatisfaction, you would expect that laſt IO which 
6 makes all the reſt diſagreeable. | | | 


But to n this epiſtle ; be pleaſed to accept a ſentence, which, this 


very day, gave me no ſmall delight; and which flower I likewiſe ſtole from 
. another's-garden. Magnæ divitie ſunt lege natutæ compoſita paupertas. 
| Poverty meaſured by the law of Nature is great riches. Now, do you know 
what this law of nature requires? Only not to hunger, not to thirſt, or be 


cold for want of clothing. To expel hunger and thicſt, there is no neceſlity 


of ſitting in a palace, and ſubmitting to the ſupercilious brow, and contu- 
melious favour of the rich and great: there is no neceſſity of ſailing upon 
3 hs deep, or. r of following the camp. What nature Wants is every here 
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5 to be found, and attainable without much difficulty: whereas luperlluities 
. require the ſweat of the brow ; for theſe we are obliged to dreſs anew; are 
| compelled to grow old in RAR field 5 and d driven to B 1 A ſuffi - 
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( tes xxiv. Cxv. Lucret. ii. 54. | | V 
Nam veluti pueri trepidant, atque omnia cis 5 
I! tenebris metuunt: fic nos in luce timemus. NN n 
8 Br, Interdum nihilo quz ſunt metuenda magis, quam „ , 10 K 
5 | | mY _ Quz pueri in tenebris pavitant finguntque futura. 55 3 
| | For like as children in the dark of night - yt ee f Ky 
I ; | POE IR PET Tremble and flart ; ſo woe h in the light ; 9D TESE BYE OY SOTO 5 
| f 4 Fire try * X g re of ſhadows, light ethane 3 . * | 5 1 
LI | The idle fancies of a childiſh brain. i 2" oe T3 3 
| ws Than Be 5 is gone] How deep implanted in the breaſt of man 2 28 5 
| £2, The dread of death! I ſing its ſovereign cure. Md ge 8 
| \ 17 15 Wp ſtart at death? Where is he ? Death arriv d, ; | E 
| CCC not come, or gone; he's never S NR 
v ; | wh abs 2 7  Tmagination's fool, and Error's wretch, © . 2 | 8 
| (| Man makes a death which Nature never made; 70 CORDS : 10.4 © < 
4 5 y ; j 3 Then on the point of his own fancy falls, . F 4 SL 7 „ | 
i | X And feels a thouſand deaths in fearing one. Young. a OSS. 19 80 
| | "ra Another breaks brs neck] Hic fe 1 8851 —_ alle r 8 one's 
Il Wh „ Ad mortem cæſus. f _ | M 
| | | ſl „ ee "tb Fi 1 Frede 41 7 
il [4 | oe Unwilling to live] Such the rebuke of Eji:tus, ' ©avpatl 5 ** Go sene pr | 
| | LE AMA Strange men as ye are, who are neither avilling to live, nor to die. : : 
1 (f) 4 fatherleſi child] A ſtronger inſlance of the inſtability of human greatneſs is FORM to hg found 
11 8! in hiſtory than this, the fall and death of Pompey the Great: having fled to Egypt for protection in his 
| i laſt diftreſs, where reigned young Ptolemy, (ho was juſt come of age, and had been highly obliged to 
{| | Is © Pompey, for the friendſhip and favour: which he had ſhewn his father) he was there aſſaſſinated, (by 
| | order of the young King, and one Pothinur, his tutor, and prime miniſter of Kare) his bead cut off, and 
| 1 : | his. body thrown: and expoſed upon the ſhore. But not long after, the generous Ceſar ordered 
| | a Focbinus, and Zchilas the aſſaſſin, to be Nlain ; and the young King, having been overthrown 1 in 74 
| 18 "fled away 10 diſguiſe, and was never heard of afterwards. See P, e Life of Pompey: | 2 
4 A. Crefus killed in a tumult by a Parthian, called P et. His ſon was before lein ß 5 
we Parthians; and his head brought to his father by way of infult. Ser his Life in Plutarch, -  - | 
$ (hb) Caius Caſar] Caligula, Emperor, ſlain by Cafes Cherea,' tribune of the . Cohort, 
| | JON gth year of his age, and the'4th of his reign. NSD Wn? F 
Fg 03 NETS | eb OY e Death] Contempſit omnes ille, qui mortem prius. „„ $o canes T foe. 
| | WE. Nihil eſt difficile perſuadere, perſuaſis mori, 4 — T7354 FE OT” * 
e is nothing fo Kat but wr you may jerfuade a man to db; who is aut han C | 
1 5, 00 « n * J. xxiv, | „„ „„ | 
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LUCIUS ANN REUS SENECA. 14 


EPISTLE VV. 
Againſt the Afectation of Singularity On Hope and Fear. | 
34013 1611 07, SOR9ND517 1 . | 1 1+ 


I T demands my approbation, and gives me infinite pleaſure, to find, 
Lucilius, that you purſue your ſtudies with attention, and make it the chief, 


to improve daily in goodneſs and virtue. I not only exhort, but earneſtly 


beſeech you, to perſevere. But this too I muſt adviſe you, that you affect 
not to be ſingular, either in your dreſs, or manner of life; like thoſe who 
are ambitious, not with a deſign of doing any good, but of being taken 
notice of {a}. Pretend not to an uncouth habit, ſlovenly to neglect the 
hair and beard, to declare a ſworn averſion to a piece of plate, to lie on the 
ground, or to exhibit any other extraordinary mark of perverſe ambition 7 b 7. 
The very name of Philoſophy, however modeſtly and decently purſued, is 


inviduous enough, and ever ſubject to calumny. What if we have deter- 


mined to withdraw ourſelves from the ordinary converſe of men ; let all 
the difference lie within, but let our outward appearance /c/} be the ſame 
with that of other people. Let not the outer garment be either gawdy, or 
mean and ſordid: let us not ſigh after plate, filver or gold, emboſſed, and 
decorated with arms and mottos; nor think it a fign of frugality to be quite 
deſtitute either of gold or filver: let us act upon this principle, not to lead 
a liſe contrary to the generality of men, but a better C4). otherwiſe, they, 
whom we propoſe to inſtruct and reform, will fly from and avoid us; 
beſides, our converſants will think nothing worthy their imitation, when 
they are afraid they muſt imitate all we do. Now this is what philoſophy 
chiefly recommends to her pu pils, ound ſenſe, common humanity, and the 
focal virtues; ſo as to converſe with n rr A. "me Thins ew of beth our 
Nr Free us i Oy” 0 
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Let us alſo beware, leſt intending to be 3 we muks ourſelves 


- ridiculous and odious. Our buſineſs is to live according to Nature e); 


but it is contrary to Nature, to afflict the body, to hate decency and clean- 
-lineſs, and to diet one's ſelf, not only with cheap food, but with ſuch as 
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is groſs and horrid (). As it is luxury to covet dainties, it is folly and 
madneſs to reject ſuch things as are in common uſe and eaſily to be obtained. 
| Philoſophy preaches temperance and frugality, not ſevere mortification : 
and frugality may be decent, and not inelegant. This then is the mean 


that I ſhould chuſe, a life tempered between politeneſs and vulgarity; let 
all men admire it, but at the ſame time ſee and acknowledge, that there is 
nothing ſo extravrdinary in it, but what is practicable. What then? Muſt 


we act, in all reſpects, like other men? Shall there be no difference be- 
tween us and the commonalty? Yes ſurely; he will find a great difference, 
who more narrowly inſpects our conduct. Whoever comes into a houſe of 
ours, let him admire the man, and not the furniture. He is great, who 
uſoth his earthen-veſſels as contentedly as if they were filver; nor leſs to be 
eſteemed is he, who uſeth ſilver not more proudly than if it was earthen- 

ware. It Rr a weak mind not to be ſulſeient for the 5 of 
eee . 8 


's \f 
1 Th 


But to make you a amal preſent of the 8586 I a to-day hn, 


"hat I have learned from our Hecaton C), that to ſet bounds to our deſires 


is a ſure remedy againſt fear. Deſines timere, ſi ſperare deſieris. N you 
ceaſe t bope, ſays he, you will ceaſe to fear. But you will ſay, how can 
things ſo very diſſimilar have any effect upon each other? I will tell you; 


diſſimilar as they ſeem. to be, there is a connection between them. Aas 


the ſame chain holds both the priſoner. and his guard (5), ſo do theſe two 
affections, however contrary. they may ſeem to each other, march linked 
together : ; and fear follows hope. Nor do. I wonder at this; ſince both 
belong to a mind in ſuſpenſe; and anxious concerning what may happen. 


But the principal cauſe. of both is, that we: diſregard the preſent, and 


extend our views to things at a diſtance. Forecaſt therefore, an indiſpu- 
table good to man, is turned into evil. Brute beaſts fly ſuch dangers as 
they are ſenſible of; and, having eſcaped them, reſt. ſecure. But we are 
tortured, both with what is paſt, and with what is to come. Thus many 


| things, really good i in themſelves, hurt us: for, memory recalls, and fore- ; 


caſt anticipates, the torment of fear. No one is wretched from what 1 is 
F robs nk a f . e E197 6.1 155 JAE 55 . . 80 111 
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LUCIUS ANNEUS SENECA. 2 


ANN O ＋ A T 1 O N 8, Kc. 
According to my firſt defign, I had inſcribed this Epiſtle to my late friend Dr. Rawlinſon : the 


propriety of it, I believe, would not be doubted by thoſe who knew him. 


ca Of being taken notice of] Conſpici. In Scripture language, wht 7% Hex Iva ror; arJpwwug, To 
be ſeen of nen. Matth. xxiii. v.— Horace ridicules ſome of his time, who in like manner affefted to be. 
thought poets, 
| Nanciſcetur enim nomen pretiumque poetz— | 


S.ᷣ1 tribas Anticyris caput inſauabile nunquam 
Tonſori Licino. commiſerit.— * 
4 Zeus s fame and fortune fare to. gain, 


— ff long | their beards ; incurable their brain, Francis. 

(b) Maretur obſerves, that not only wiſdom, but oftentimes ambition affects a ſordid garb; nor are 
any men more ſollici tous for fame and glory, than they who. purſue it under a pretence of flying from it. 

So when Diogenes, the cynic, told Plato, that he deſpiſed and trampled upon his pride, „ Tue, 
ſaid Plato, you as %; but with more pride. „And Ariſtotle 1 rugs the ſordid and negligent dreſs of the 
Laredamonian: to pride and arrogance. - | 

ce Our outward appearance] Though the Apoſile fays our rm, is in heaven, Phil. iii, 20, 


yet. he condeſcends to be made all things to all men, that, at leaſt, he might ſave ſome, 1 Cor. ix. 18, 22. 


(4) But a better] I ſhould be ſorry, if any of my brethren, who may en to read this Frille, did: 
not effectually feel this, and other excellent precepts exhibited herein, | 

(e) According to Nature] See Epiſt. 41. De vit. beat. c. 3. | 

(f). Eraſmus juſtly thinks this applicable to the beaſtly crew of monks and friers, ond all ſuch as affect: 


- ingularity and unneceſſary wretchedne dreſs and diet, And the i ingenious Francis Oforne reckons 


this among the cauſes of the defeRtion from the church of Rome. e The ſeeking to maintain a greater 


_ «© ſhewof piety, than was ſaitable to human frailty and the comforts of life,” The frier's habit being | 


no leſs naſty than unſeemly, and therefore ſhunned by. nicer judgments, and thoſe of parts, not ſo 
capable of temptation from any thing, as pleaſure and profit. Or if ſuch auſterity was called for, in 
relation to external zeal,. (the parade of all religions, and fit to be muſtered up often in the eyes of the- 
people) yet the generality might FE by nen e tag become: 
ſociable unto others, and not loathſome to themſelves. 

(8) Hecaton, the Stoic philoſopher, a diſciple of Panætiut. Helived at Rhodes, 

(Þ) And his guard] This fort WORRY WEST r e BEGS Boos SHUN ihe Iallorane of che 
conſtellation Andromeda... 

. Jinn. Demian,, fociuſque in parte catenz,. 

| +... Interdum, pznis innoxia corpora ſervat J. 5. 
".*__ - Thepriſoner's keeper, partner of his chain, 
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ep AM very Kalbe, Let that i am not eee (a), but, as it 1 
were, transformed (5); and yet I pretend” not to ſay, or expect, that there 3 
is nothing, in the common courſe of life, that requires further- improve. 1 
ment. There are many things that ſtill call for reſormation: ſome affec- g 
tions to be checked and lowered; others to be eneouraged and raiſed. And 
indeed T think this is a ſign of the mind's being improved, when it can fee. 
thoſe faults, of which it was ignorant before. In ſome maladies, a ſenſi- 8B 
Gbility of pain gives hopes of recovery. I was therefore deſirous to acquaint 5 
you with my ſudden change; as I then began to have: more confidence of f 
our friendſhip; that true friendſhip, which neither hope, nor fear, nor any 
intereſted view can diſunite; that, which men carry co. the laſt, "and 155 bt 
for which they would not ſcruple to die. I could” name ſeveral, who 1 
wanted not a friend (c), but friendſhip. Now this cannot happen, Whete 
minds are poſſeſſed with an uniformity of will, to act Honourably. | And 
why can it not? Becauſe they know that all things, and more eſpecially * 


adyefſity, are to by held. in common. $ N PIETY Wh ler xiii. od ee 
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"You-exnnot imagine "whe" new „ improvements 1 col 
Inform me, you Hay, « of the 1 means, Which you have expe "OE und 
of fo great efficacy.” It is my deſire ſo to do: I will tranſmit. every thing 
to you; and am glad to learn; in order to iniſtruet (4). Nor indeed would 
any thing give me pleaſure, however excellent and. falutary it might be, 
was I to keep the knowledge of it to myſelf. Wag wiſdom offered me 
under ſuch reſtriction, as to be obliged to conceal it, 1 would reject it, No 
enjoyment whatever can be agreeable without participation. 1 will there- 
fore ſend you the books themſelves ; and that you may not waſte much 
time, in ſearching after the uſeful and profitable, as it lies ſcattered in . 
ſeveral places, I will ſet ſome mark, (in the margin, or otherwiſe } whereby 
vou may immediately recur to thoſe een, Which 1 both W and 
* i „ V 80 . 
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Lucius Ax N RUS SENECA = 


Yet after all (e), converſation and familiarity will have better effect than 
any thing written, or a formal ſpeech. You muſt come hither, and be 
preſent with us; firſt, becauſe men give greater credit to their eyes, than 
to their ears; and ſecondly, the way by precept is long and tedious; whereas 
that of example is ſhort and powerful. Cleanthes had never reſembled 
Zeno, if he had been ſatisfied only with his lectures. He was intimate 
with him, privy to all his ſecrets, and diligently obſerved, whether he lived 
up to his own rule. Plato and Ariſtotle (J), and the whole tribe of philo- 
ſophers of various ſects (g), learned more from the morals of Socrates, than 


from his preachments. It was not the ſchool of Epicurus, but familiarity 


that made Metrodorus (), Hermachus, and Pohænus, ſo eminent in the 
world. Nor do I invite you hither, merely for your good, but my own; 
as in conference each may afliſt the other in many points. In the mean 
while, as, :according to cuſtom, I owe you every day ſomething by way of 
a ſmall preſent, I will inform you, wherein Hecaton to-day gave me great 
pleaſure : © Do you aſe, ſays he, what improvement I have made of late ? — 


Amicum eſſe mihi cæpi; ¶I have learned to be a friend to myſelf, Great im- 
provement this indeed! Such a one can never be ſaid to be alone: for 
know, that he, who is a friend to himſelf; is a friend to all mankind, 


\ 


„ ANNOTATIONS, &, 


TW There is an excellent commentary on this ſabjeR in erde entitled, How a man may knoxw the 
improvement he makes in virtue. | 

(b)- Transformed] Trans figurari, which relates hee to the mind, or inner man. So the A poſtle 
Circumciſion availeth nothing, nor uncircumcifion, but @ new creature. Gal. 6. xv. If a man be in Chriſt, 
he is @ new creature, Old things are paſſed away, behold, all things are become new. 11 Cor. 5.17, 

(c) A friend) i. e. A common friend. See Epiſt. iii. 

(a) Ian glad to learn, in order to inſtruct] Cato ap. Cic. de Fin. 3 hes natura ut prodeſſe 
velimus, imprimiſque docendo rationibuſque prudentiz tradendis. Itaque non facile eſt invenire, qui 
© quod ſciat ipſe, non tradat alteri. A natural impulſe direct every man to do good to as many as he can, and 
. «ſpecially by infruding and forming them to the purpoſes of wiſdom. And indeed it is not eaſy to find a man who. 
is not communicative to another of the knowledge be A bimſalf. We therefore have a propenſity to teach 
as well as to learn, ; 

So the old Poet Lacilius Id me. 

Nolo ſeire mihi, cujus ſam conſcius ſolus, 

„ Ne damnum faciam. Scire eſt neſcire, niſi id me 

Scire alius ſcierit. 


Re  Scire tüm nikil/eft, hae bake hs. Ve 

VIFIUer it 4s nothing worth that lier cuncnaſ rr. 

Ad ſcience is nos ſcienee till reusal d. Dm den. | 
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omen eee dt ebenen a 
e Præterea multo magis, ut vulgo 3 . alt. 
Nam licet acriora ſint quæ legas, altius tamen in animo 
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i Sedent ag Feen en _ Ecftus een dicentis affgi 
il the uns gas @ dg ig u dar 203 gelle 8 tis 
Bots, ———_—_ 1 ane was the ear heavy hands in * ede A4 fame auler 
you read in it/elf more affecting. yet certainly the Pronunciation, the countenance, the. rhe the gifture, of an | i 2 
or ator, imprint his Ions more deeply upon the mind. * 
| (f) Anu Ligfue ſerves here that there $66 0 dt lle, of hit dee erste % . 
haſtihy 3 for ſo far was Ariſhori from converſing wich Sotrards, that he never ſaw him: as: Soerares died 1 
in the firſt year of the ggth mia, or according to Diodorus in the g7th; and {riFatle was born in the i 
| firſt year of the 99th, according to Laras, Dionyfrus, A. Gellius, Fu/cbius, and others. And conſe. - 1 
quently Anmonins is likewiſe miſtaken; N . in his * - NR talks of his: cn three years ou 1 
@ Of ma. Hae: autem. bee ele Aupniuam, fie ex communi 3 Jugo, +168 | % 


doftrinarim facta divortia.— Cic. de Orat. J. 3. 19, Ae common ſource of phileſep hy. (the Di i/cour-/es 
of Socrates) at rivers from the Appenines, learning began to ne in 4 ferent channels ; &e. You know, 
| ſays Arides to Sacratat, that I never; learned any thing from you profeſſedly; yet great benefit did'f 


reap from you while in the ſame houſe; ſtill greater, if at any time in the ſame room; and much more | I 

when my eyes were fixed upon you, as you was ſpeaking; but pet of 27 when I * 8 by Na. 15 | je 

hun gas it were upon your garment. Plato ih Theagn. —_ 

)  Merroderus] There were two of this name; diſciples of E scar: the one Meredith of bi- 1 

tonica;; who left. Epicurds, and followed; Carneades: the other, the Athenian, who _—_ N | £4 

Socrates, and in many treatiſes propagated his doctrine; whoris the perſon here ſpoken of. of 

Hermachus) The ſon of /gemarchus, of Mitylene, who ſucceeded Epicurus in his ſchool. | * 

| Polyenus) The fon ow Athenodorus 1 Lampjaca. - Coors was the RL A: of Epicurus, but died before 0 
| him. | e & 24 8 
| (i) I have learned] Capi. This ward not in the MS. nor tha Laſt Ealing Qui nbi amicus eft,— LY oo _ 
| So in the old French, which renders the place thus: {ghaches que chacun peut avoir un tel amy. Know K 


that it is in the power of any one to have ſuch @ friend. But it is a ſtoical maxim, That he aue lower him- 
| Ffelf, i. e. who ſtudies wiſdom and goodneſs, ail alſo: love others. nt Abi, 8 i ee ſe, 
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D O you aſk, Lucitius, Ak 1 esd 8 vou N to 1 ? 
The rabble. You are not yet ſtrongrenough+tto be ſaſe among the many. 
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LUCIUS ANNZUS SENECA. 19 


return the ſame moral man I went out. What I ſettled before, is diſcom- 


poſed; of ſomething that I rejected returns. It is with us, who are juſt 
recovered from ſome inveterate diſorder, as with thoſe who, by long indiſ- 
poſition, are ſo weakened, that the being brought into the air, gives them 


. aro fie) ſenſation. 


Serta with the winks (b) is ereilt ſome one or other, eicher 
by example or diſcourſe, will paint vice in ſuch agreeable colours, as to 
taint the mind inſenſibly; ſo that the more company we keep, the greater 
is our danger. But nothing is more hurtfui to a good diſpoſition than to 
while the time away at ſome public ſhew : for then vice ſteals upon us more 


eaſily under the maſque of pleaſure. | Would you think it? I really return 
from ſuch entettainments, more covetous, more ambitious, more diſſolute, 
nay, even mote cruet and inhuman, from having converſed with men. By 
chance, I fell in with a public ſhow at mid-day; expecting ſome ſport, buf- 


foonery, or other relaxation, when the eyes of the ſpectators had been ſa- 


tiated with the ſight of human gore. Nothing leſs : all the bloody deeds 
of the morning were mere mercy; for now, all trifling apart, they commit 
. downright murder: the combatants have nothing to ſhield the body : they 
are expoſed to every ſtroke of their antagoniſt ; and every ſtroke is a wound : 


and this ſome pre ſer to their fighting in pairs, matched, and well accoutred ; 


or of ſuch as were men of great art and experience in the profeſſion : and 


why ſhould they not? There is no helmet or ſhield to repel the blow: no 


defence, no art: for theſe arc but ſo many balks and delays of death. In 


the morning men are expoſed to lions and bears: at noon to the ſpectators 
themſelves, Menſlayers are ordered out againſt one another; and the con- 
queror is detained for another flaughter. Death alone puts an end to this 


buſineſs; white fire and ſword are employed as inſtruments, And all this 
As carried on after the ordinary ſlaughter of the day is over. But ſome one 


hath committed a theft: what then ?'/ Ie deſerves to be hanged: another 


| ſlew n man; it is but juſt he ſhould be flain himſelf. And what haſt thou 


deſerved, O wretch, who canſt take delight in theſe horrid ſolemnities (c)? 


| % Kill, burn, Scourge,” is. all the cry. Why is be fo afraid of the faward's 
| Paine Why is be fo. timaraus to. 4 I hy does. be not die more manfully ?” 


They are urged on with ſtripes, if they refuſe to encounter; and are obliged 
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ſhow at a ſtand, that ſomething may be doing, they are called out to cut 
one another's throats. But, do you not conſider, that bad examples often 
recoil to the prejudice of thoſe who ſet them? Thank the immortal gods, 
that you are inſtructing him (4) to be cruel, who cannot learn. 


Hence it is manifeſt, that a mind, that is tender a not over-tenacious of 
what is tight, is not to be entruſted with the converſe of the many. Vice 
is catching. The varying populace can ſhake a Socrates, a Cato or a Lalius,. 
from his purpoſe; fo that none of us, however poliſhed the diſpoſition, can 
ſtand againſt the violence of vices, that aſſail us in ſuch a numerous body. 
Nay, even one example of luxury, or avarice, is capable of doing much 
miſchief, A delicate coxcomb by degrees ſoftens and effeminates his con- 
verſants: a rich neighbour incites covetouſneſs.: an ill-minded man is apt 


to taint with wry his companion, ann ſimple and candid, 


What then, think you, muſt be the conſequence when. u man „ ſobjeas: 
himſelf to every public attack? You muſt either imitate, or hate the: 


aſſailants ; both are to be avoided; left, you become like the bad, becauſe: 


they are many; or inimical to many, becauſe unlike them. Retire there- 
fore into thyſelf, as much as poſlible : converſe with thoſe, who are capable 
of making you better; and admit thoſe, whom you think yourſelf capable. 


of inſtructing. Theſe are reciprocal duties. Men often learn, while they 


teach. There is no reaſon however, that the glory of publiſhing your inge- 
nuity ſhould introduce you to the public, either by way of recital, or diſ- 


pute: which indeed I ſhould not be averſe: to, was your art adapted to the 


level of the vulgar': ſcarce any one can. underſtand you: or if one or two 


of better parts than ordinary, ſhould by chance fall in your way, it will 


demand ſome pains to inſtruct them, and bring them to your taſte. For 


whom then, you will ſay, have you taken ſo much pains to learn?“ Fear 


not; 45 time was not thrown away 3 if it was for ade 1 1 


Du chat 1 may not ire W all . 1 bie picked ert * | 
myſelf alone; I will communicate with you three ſentences of great im- 
| portanee, though almoſt in the fame ſenſe. ' One of which I ſhalÞ pay you, 
as the uſual debt; and 1 beg your acceptance of the other two beforehand. 


Danner faith, onus midi pro populo eſt et populus pro uno, One is to me 
4 | 


2 1 


. — 
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4 thouſand, and a thouſand as one. And well hath he ſpoke, (whoever he 

was, for the author is not known) who to one that aſked him, ©«* why he 
ſpent ſo much diligence in an art, which but few could be the better for?” 
replied, ſatis ſunt mihi pauci, ſatis eſt unus, ſatis eſt nullus, A fero are 
enough for me, nay, one is enough, or no one at all. And more excellent is 
the third: when Epicurus was writing to one of his fellow-ſtudents, The/e 
things, ſays he, I write not to the many, but to you alone; ſatis enim magnum 
alter alteri theatrum ſumus, for we are to each other a theatre large enough. 
Theſe, my Lucilius, are the things which I would have you treaſure up in 
your mind, that you may deſpiſe the vain pleaſure, that accrues from the 
approbation of the world (e). Many praiſe thee : but are you fatisfied- 
with yourſelf, if you are what they take you for and applaud ? Let your: 
_ goodneſs be approved within, 


: ANNOTATIONS, &c. 


(a) The gladiators} The firſt ſhow of gladiators exhibited at Rome, was that of M. and D. Brutur, 
upon the death of their father, A. U. C. 489, apte Chriſtum, 264. —But the honour of removing this. 
barbarity out of the Roman world, was reſerved for Conſtantine the Great, A. U. C. 1096, about 600, 
years after their fiſt inſtitution ; yet under Conſtantius, T heodoſius, and Valentinian, the ſame cruel 
humour began to revive ; till a final ſtop was put to it by the Emperor Honorius, A. D. 396. — There 
were ſeveral orders or kinds of gladiators who owed their diſtinQion to their country, their arms, their 
way of fighting and the like, The three kinds mentioned in this Epiſtle, are the Meridiani, who 
engaged in the afternoon ; the Poſfulatitii, commonly men of great ſkill and experience, whom the 
people particularly deſired the Emperor to produce; and the Ordinarii, ſuch as were preſented according 

to the common manner, and at the uſual time, and fought the ordinary way. Kennett's Roman Antig. 

(2) Intercourſe with the world] When I who paſs a great part, very much the greateſt part of my. 
life alone, ſally forth into the world, I am very far from expecting to improve myſelf, by the conver-- 
I I eG there ; and Rill further.from caring one jot for what paſſes there. 

. Bol:ngbroke, Letter 212, vol. ii. 

In PF ang. me out of 8 they have Jive me out- of curſed company; and in ſiripping me of. 
titles, rank, and.eſtate, and ſuch trinkets, which every man, that will, may 2 they have given me 
that which no man can be happy without. Id. vol. ix. p. 45. N 

(e) Horrid ſolemnitien Dr. Kinnett coneludes his account of the gladiators with the following paſſage 
from Cicero, —Crudele Gladiatorum ſpectaculum et inhumanum nonnullis videri ſolet, &c. 7 he hu 
of the gladiators may poſſibly. to ſome perſons feem barbaroxs and inhuman ; and indeed, as the caſe ncau ſtands, I. 
cannot ſay that the cenſure is unjuſt . but in thoſe times, when only guilty perſons were the combatants, the car 
perhaps might receive better inſtruction:; but it is impoſſible that any thing which affes the eyes, ſhould fortif 
1 with more ſucceſs againſt the aſſaults of grief” and death. Tuſc. En. 2. See Epiſt. xcy, 

(4) Infiruding him] He is ſuppoſed. to mean the Emperor Nero, who at the beginning of his te 
was far from being eruel. His predeceſſor Claudius, when addreſſed by ſome af theſe poor wretches, 
as they paſſed before him, with, Aue, Dnperator; morituri te ſalutunt, returned in anſwer, Auete wor 3 
which when they would gladly bave interpreted as · an act of. favour, and a grant of their lives, he ſoon 
gave them to underſtand, that it proceeded from the contraty. pindyls of barbarous cruelty and ins 
ſenſibility. | Suet., Tacit, Ann. xiv, 

. The approbition of the multitude] | Or do 1 feek, faich the A to phaſe men'?. for if Ine lake. 
| -_ ONS USE OY a 10. 385 . 4 3h a "= 
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On Temperance, and the Benefit of Philoſophy. 


You ſeem, Lucilius, to be ſurprized, that I ſhould. command you to 
ſhun the public, to retire, and reſt fatisfied with the complaceney of your 
own conſcience: - as if I was regardleſs both of my 042; and the rec epi 
af my principals (a, who recommend an active life > know then it is for 
this. purpoſe I conceal myſelf, and ſhut my doors; that I-may ſee no one, in 
order to profit many. No day, I can aſſure you, paſſes by unemployed:: 
and even part of the night I claim for ſtudy. I lie down indeed, but keep 
my eyes, tired and heavy as they are, ſtill at work. Moreover, I have 
withdrawn myſelf not only from men, but from all manner of worldly. 
affairs, even my own: I am at work for poſterity VJ: Jam continually 
writing ſomething, I hope for their benefit; intending to treat them with 
ſome ſalutary preſcriptions, and the compoſition of certain medicines, that 
I myſelf have happily experienced, in my own malady; which if not per- 
fecly cured, hath been prevented from growing worſe. I am endeavour- 
ing to ſhew to others the right path, which I am perſuaded I have found, 
after much wearineſs and travail.—Beware of thoſe things, + ſay, which 
are apt to pleaſe the vulgar, and are merely accidental; be luſpicious and 
diſtruſtſul of every caſual good. It is for wild beaſts, and fiſh, to be de- 
ceived by ſome alluring bait; Think ye that ſuch and ſueh things are the 


effecls of fortune (e)? Noz they are ſnares. Whoſoever would lead a fafe 


and pleaſant life, let him avoid ſuch. falle and. treacherous benefits, which 
thinking to catch, we are miſerably deceived ; and caught ourſelves, as with 
| bicdlime (4). An ambitious courſe of life leads to a precipice : the end of 
an high ſtation. is, to fall: for it is not in our. power to ſtop, ns 
ſeeming happineſs hath taken a wrong bias. Either abide hrm in v 


Nation, or confide in yourſelf (e). So ſhall not Fortune overthrow you, due. 5 


only daſh againſt you, like a wave, and be beat back again. 
Maintain therefore this ſound and ſalutary way of Hing: ſo far key to. 
indulge the body; as to preſerve it in good health . it mult be treated 
more roughly, if you would have it obedient, or. ſerviceable, to the foul G. 
Food fativhes e let drink e * e che OP. 
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+ 
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and an houfe defend you, from whatever elſe might injure the body: it 


matters not whether the houſe be of turf, or foreign marble: a man may 
be as ſafe and happy under a thatched, as under a golden roof. Deſpiſe 
the ſuperfluities, which needleſs labour acquires, by way of ornament or 
credit. Think, there is nothing admirable in thee, but the ſoul (5). No- 
thing ſo great, as to be compared with the greatneſs of it. Now, while I 
am meditating on theſe reflections, and am deſirous to convey them to 
poſterity, ſeem I not to be doing more good, than in being ready, when 
called upon, to bail my friend, or to be witneſs to his will, or to give him 
my hand and ſuffrage in the ſenate, when a candidate for ſome public oſſice? 
Believe me, they who ſeem to be doing little or nothing, are ſometimes 
engaged in matters of the greateſt moment, while they are employing 
e on n things, at the ſame time, both human and divine, - 


Ne Epiſtle, and therein diſcharge my uſual payment; 
not out of my own ſtock I confeſs; for I have ſtill in hand Epicurus; in 
whom TI this day read, Philoſoph'z ſervias oportet, ut tibi contingat vera 
libertas; you muſt be the flave of philoſophy, if you deſire to enjoy true liberty. 
He that hath once ſubjected and delivered himſelf up to her, is inſtantly / 
made free: for, this her ſervice, I fay, is perfect freedom (i). Perhaps, 
you may aſk me, why I am fo fond of reciting the excellent ſayings of 
Epicurus, neglectſul of thoſe of my own ſchool? Are not theſe then of 
Epicurus ſpoken in general, and ſuitable to every ſet? How many things 
occur which are faid or might have been faid by the philoſophers? Not to 
mention the tragedians, or our 7ogat#, which are ſometimes ſerious, being 
a fort of a tragi-comedy? How many excellent ſentences do we find even 
in a Mime or farce? There are ſeveral in Publius full worthy the bulkin*: 
one I ſhall quote, which belongs to philoſophy and the ſubject before us; | 
where he denies all caſual things to be properly our own : 
+ Alienum eſt omne, quicquid optando venit. 


What we muſt wiſh for, is a foreign good. 
| But I remember one. from you, Lutilius, which' I think better, and more 
terſe — | [ 1 
Non elt 8 fortuna quod fecit tuum. 8 | 
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And I cannot paſs by another ſaying of your 's, which 1 gil 1 85 to the 
— 
Dari bonum quod potuit, aufer bessa. 
. The good that's giv'n, may be taken from us. 


Obſerve, I expect no W for theſe; what } now ſend you, is 25 
own. PAL | 


ANNOTATIONS; &e. 


a) The precepts of my pre ork, 4 Chry/iopus, and others of the Stoics aſſert, that a wiſe man 
ſhould not be ſo reſerved, as, when called upon, to refuſe the management of public affairs; knowing 
that he may be the means to prevent the growth of vice; and to excite his fellow citizens to virtuous 
mne : nay, that they are the only perſons fit for magiſtracy and judicature. Diog. Laert. 

, Al work for feſterity] The great Cato, invincible as he was, and often the leader of armies, 
thought however that he could be of more ſervice to the commonwealth by the publication of his mili- 
tary diſcipline in writing: ſince brave actions benefit only the preſent age ; but ſuch things, as are wrote 
for the public good, laſt for ever. Yeger. de e Mil. I. 2. — What Engliſhman can read this, without 
being put in mind, to his great ſorrow and deteſtation, of the horrid tranſactions oF laſt week (June 
12, 1780), when the houſe of that great and good man, Lord Mansfield, Chief Juſtice of England, 
was cauſeleſsly attacked; and, with the rich furniture, all the notes and obſervations of ſo conſummate 
2 lawyer and judge, (the whole work and labour of a long life, contained in a number of manuſcript 
volumes and papers) were all committed to the flames with undiſtioguiſhing * and conſumed, by the 
moſt villainous crew of inſurgents that ever diſgraced a people 

ce Such gifts] Pliny has an excellent Epiſtle to this purpoſe (l. ix. ep. 30 y My opinion is, that a 
man who would be truly bountiful oug t to exert bis liberality, towards his country, his neighbour, his rela- 
tions, bis friends, and let me ſay, by way of diſtinction, bis friends in the greateſt indigence. (Such a 
precaution Lord Orrery obſerves, was neceſſary in an age, where liberality ſeldom was directed by innate 
- goodneſs of heart, but often fc ed under the maſk of craft and deſign) not /ike theſe perſons who chuſe 
to apply their gifts, only where they ſee a 'robability of finding a moſt ar ple return. Such gifts are like baiteg 
hooks. They are not meant to beftow your own property, but the property of others. Alluding to the Hære- 
dipet or Caftatores, who were ſo numerous a band of miſcreants in the days of Pliny, that they are 
mentioned with ridicule and abhorrence, by all the ſatyriſls of that time; ne particularly by Martial— 
- To ee (1. iv. 56.) | 
| Munera quod ſenibus vidaiſaue i ingentla mittis | | 
© © ©... © Vis te munificam Gargaliane vocem ? | „ 

ö Sordidius nihil eſt, nihil eſt te ſpurcius uno, | $i 
Qui potes infidias dona vocare tuas. 3 
Sic avidis fallax indulget piſcibus hamus: F mY 
_ Callida fic ſtultas decripit eſca teras. | 3 4 8 
HF Quid fit largiri, quid fit donare, docebo ; | ; 4 e 
"$i neſcis: dona Gargaliane mibi. 7 255 ! 


For gifts you to the old and widows fend, | 6} 

Would you, Gargal. be drem'd a generous frind? © 
Nothing can be more ſordid or more baſt,' 

To think ſuch baits will for kind preſents paſs : 


. 
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Anglers thus hooks for greedy fiſh prepare; r | 
And filly beafts are drin into a ſnare. * * 
How to be truly generous would you know, 
| Something on me, for friendſbip ſake, below. - 
{4) And caught themſelves] Vid. Ep. 119. Valer. I. 9. c. 4. Proculdubio hic non poſſedit divitias, ſed 
a divitiis poſſeſſus eſt, —P/zz. Ep. ſup. cit. Ea invaſit homines habendi cupido ut poſſideri magis quam 
poſſidere videantur. The thirſt of gain is /o exceſſive, that men ſerm to be Pal Ned by their wealth, not to poſſeſs 
it. Bionus vetus dictum ad avarum, Oo 5Tv; T1 goiay rexlyrai, ANN i dei Txrw Sic D. Cyprian. * 
donat. 1. 2. Vid. Not. ad Sidon. Apoll. p. 5 12. 

be] Or confide. in yourſelf] I read this paſſage with Gronovius, Aut ſtatum rectus, aut temet tene. 
Remain firm in your place or ation, without being allured by any blandifhment of fortune; or, if you have 
been ſo already, check your purſuit, ſo as ſlill to be maſter of yourſelf, and not ſubject altogether to 
her caprice. So, the old French, Il faut donc ſe contenter de choſes qud ſont bounes et certaines, ou 
Plutst de ſoi_meme,—Muretus, Aut rectus ta, aut ſemel fuge.—Malberbe, I faut favire teſte, ou 
venfuir, 

(f) In goed health.) Our divine precept runs much higher, Take no thought for your life what ye hall 
eat ʒ neither for the body what ye ſball put on. — ut rather ſeek 7 the kingdom of God, and all things ſpall be 
added to you. Matth. vi. 31, 

(8g) To the foul. ] ¶ thine eye offend thee pluck it out 3 ; Matth. 5. 19. And let Chriſtians alſo remem- 
ber what the Apoſtle faith, I ye live after the flaſb ye ſhall die; but if, through the ſpirit, ye mortify the 
deeds of the body, ye Hall live. Rom; 8. 3. Therefore, ſays he, I keep under my body and bring it into 
Sſubje&ion. 1 Cor. g. 27. And who Ira is the perfect man, ſaith St. James, but he that is able to bridle 
the whole Body? 8. 2. 88 

But the foul] For what is a ama if he ſhoald gain the whole world, and loſe his own ſoul ? 
or, what ſhall a man give in exchange; for his ſoul? Matth. 16. 20. 

(i) Perfedt freedom] Ye ſball know the truth, and the truth ſhall make you free. John 8. 22. — Strand 
Fall in the liberty, wherewith Chrift hath made you free. | Gal. 3. 1. 17 then the Son foall mals you free, 


It ſpall be Free indeed. John 8. 56.—Sce Ep. 75. ad fin, 


EPIS TLE R. 
d. „ Friendbip 3 Self ui and Fanta; 


Y O U J gs, Lucilius, to Eo A Epicurus joſiy RF NPY ; 
'* thoſe, who are pleaſed to affirm, that a wiſe man is ſatisfied in himſelf, and 
conſequently wants no friend. This 1s objected to by Epicurus againſt Stilpo, 
and all thoſe who ye” their nen, bonum r, chief good in a certain 
Vox. „ ORET 8 inalſßferenet 
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ina n of ſoul. We cannot help being obſcure, while we endeavour to 


expreſs the Greek «7494a» apathy} in one word, and call it impalſibilicy; for 
the contrary to what we mean may be underſtood thereby {aJ. We mean 
one, who denies any ſenſe ot feeling of any kind of evil; but it may like- 
wiſe be underſtood. of one, who cannot bear any kind of evil. Conſi der 

therefore, whether we may not better define it, A /oul invulnerable, os 
beyond the. reach of ſufferance. Now this is the difference, between us 
{Stoics, and them, (the Epicureans.). . Our wiſe man gets the better of 
every evil, but yet he feels it: whereas their wiſe man pretends not to feel 
it. In this however we agree, A wiſe man is contented and- fatisfied in: 

himſelf: and yet, as ſufficient as he is in himſelf, according to our tenets; 

he defires to have a friend, a neighbour,” a companion.” And as to the 
contentment we are ſpeaking of, he is contented with a part, as it were, of 
himſelf; for ſhould he have loſt a hand by any. diſeaſe, or by the ſword*of 
an enemy; or ſuppoſe, by ſome accident, an eye; he is: contented . with. 
that which is left; and will live as chearfully with his maimed body, as if 
it were entire. What is wanting, he will not ſigh for in vain ; though” at 
the ſame time, no doubt, he had rather not want it. And thus i is a wiſe man 
ſatisſied in himſelf, not that he Uefires to have no friend, but he knows» 


how to be content without one: I mean, he can bear the loſs of « friend 


patiently ; though. perhaps he will not be long without one;, as it is in his, 


power to repair the loſs when. he pleaſes. As when Pbidias (B. hath loſt, 


or diſpoſed of, a ſtatue, he will ſet about making another; ſo the wiſe: 
artiſt, in forming friendſhips, will ſubſtitute another friend in the room of 
him he hath Joſt. You may aſk, perhaps, what method a man muſt take, 


ſo ſoon to gain a friend? I. will tell you, provided you accept of this i in full 


payment of the debt I owe you.in the en Mays 


Saith FOR ng & 7 will bn n ts Met an tele þbittr wear the wy 
of lrve-powder, herb, or bewitching charm, —fi vis amari, ama; /ove,. that 


you may be beloved e. | Now, there is a pleaſure, not only in-the habit of | 5 a 


a ſure and laſting friendſhip, but alſo in the acquiũtion and beginning of a, 


| new one: the: ſame difference that is between the huſbandman, who hath 


got in his crop, and him that ſoweth, is there between him who hath got; 

a friend, and him who is endeavouring to get one. Attalus, the philoſo- 1 

pher, was wont to ſay, Jucundius eſſe amicum = faere, quam habere; 3 there 5 
Ton 8s; is 
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1 more pleaſure i in making a. friend, than in having one. As the artiſt takes 
mote delight in the act of painting, than in having painted: for why? 
| that earneſt neſs and anxiety with which he purſued his work, gives a more 
pleaſing ſenſation, than what he taſtes in having finiſhed his piece: he now 
enjoys indeed the fruit of his art, but while he Was painting, he enjoyed 
the art itſelf: to have our children grown up, ſuppoſe to twenty years of 
age, may be of more ſervice indeed; but their prattling infancy is aww 
and more gil But to return to our . c | . 


The wiſe man, 1 was ing Woebes faticfied in himſelf, is iwer Cefirval 
to Have a friend; and for this reaſon, was there no other; that ſo great a 
virtue, as the eterciſe of friendſhip, may not lie dormant: not, as Epicurus 
ſays (e) in the Epiſtle before me, that he may have à friend to comfort him 
on the bed of ſickneſs, or relieve him, when poor, or in priſon; but that 
he may have ſome one, on whom to diſplay the like mereiful diſpoſition, 
whether by comforting him in ſickneſs, or delivering him from inimical 
durance. He thinks very wrong, who regards only himſelf, and makes 
ſelf. intereſt tlie ground of friendſhip: he will end as he begun: he pro- 
feſſes to ſerve his friend even in bonds, but as ſoon as he hears the clinking 
of the chain, deſerts him. Theſe are what are commonly called temporary 
(F) friendſhips; which laſt no longer than to ſerve a turn. Hence the 
proſperous are ſurrounded with a number of friends; while the wretched 
bemoan themſelves in ſolitude: for then is the time of flight, when put to 
the trial. From hence we ſee ſo many ſcandalous examples of friends, 
either deſerting, or betraying one another through fear: whereas the end 

of friendſhip ought to correſpond with the beginning. He that hath 
andertook to be a friend, becauſe it is expedient, or dreams of other gain 
than what naturally ariſes from friendſhip, will never be true to the obli- 
gation, but will be tempted, upon the leaſt view of intereſt, to act con- 
trary to the laws of friendſhip- To what purpoſe then have 1 choſe a 
friend? Why to have one whom I would ſerve to the utmoſt in caſe of 
neceſſity would follo him into baniſhment; and for whoſe life and pre- 
ſervation I would expoſe myſelf to danger and death (g). What you are 
pleaſed: to call friendſhip, is not friendſhip, but mere traffick (0 having 
egard only to ſome advantage that may accrue therefrom. No doubt, the 
__—_ of Jovers nah man in it very like e but it is ſtill 
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Ampere and may be called a fort of iuſane friendſhip. Is it then founded 
on che views of profit, of ambition, or of glory? No; ſove of its own. 
pure motive, negleAſul of all other conſiderations; ineites the mind to the 
deſire of beauty, not without hopes of mutual endearments. And what 
then ? Does a vile affection ſpring from, or form an alliance upon, a more 
bonourable cauſe ? But this, you fay, is not the point in queſtion; whe- 
ther friendſhip is deſirable merely upon its own account: for if fo, the man 
who is ſatisfied in bianſelf, may well accede thereto, as to the moſt lovely 
object; not allured by any hope of gain, or diſheartened at any change of 
fortune. He detracts from the majeſty of friendſhip, who enters upon it 
merely as a preſervative againſt evil accidents. The wiſe man (dreads no- 
accident, he) is ſatisfied in himfelf. But this quality, my Lucilius, is gene- 
ally miſinterpreted: men are apt to exclude: the wiſe man from all com- 
munity with the world; contracting him, as it were, within his own ſkin. 
It will be Praper: HRT to An and $109 r what we N by 


. A ie man is -lativfied in „ himſelf, not vr merely win! we to lis; 
but to his living bappily : the former indeed wants many things, but the 
latter nothing more than a ſound, elevated mind, contemptuous of the 
power of fortune. Accept alſo of a nice diſtinction (i) made by Cbrxſip pus :- 

he affirms, that a wiſe man can want nothing; yet muny things are neceſſary. 
for him e on the contrary, A fool ſtandt not in need of any thing, for there 18. 
nothing he knows how 10 uſe; but be wants every thing. The wiſe man 
ſtands in need of eyes and hands, and other Tequiſit<s.for daily uſe; but 
he wants. nothing ; for 7. avant is to be neceſſuous; but a wiſe man is a 
ſtranger to neceſſity. However ſatisſied therefore he may be in himſelf ; 

he may ſtill make uſe of a friend; nor does he act againſt principle, if he 
deſires more than one; not that he thereby may live happily, for he can be 
happy without a friend. The fummum bonum ſeeks not any external pro- 
viſion, it is maintained within; andi is entire in itſelf; if it looks out for 
any ſoreign acceſſion, it becomes ſubject to the caprice of fortune. But 
what ſort of liſe muſt a wiſe. man lead, when, without a friend, he is caſt: 
into priſon, or left deſtitute in a foreign country, or is detained in a long 
voyage by contrary winds, or caſt aſhore upon a. deſert iſland ?' Why as 
* n at the nnn. of eee of the:gods. 
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are confounded, in the wreck of nature,) will acquieſce in himſelf, taken 
up entirely with his own ideas: ſomewhat like this is a wiſe man diſpoſed, 
through life: he is collected within himſelf : there he dwells : and not- 
withſtanding, ſo long as it is in his power, he orders, and buſies himſelf 
with, worldly affairs, he is contented in himſelf; he marries a wife, till. 
contented ; he brings up his children, ſtill contented ; and perhaps had 
rather not live at all, than live without a companion: it is not however with 
a view to advantage, that invites him to cultivate friendſhip (2), but a fort. 
of inſtinct, or natural inclination: there is a certain innate ſweetneſs in 
friendſhip ;. as ſolitude is generally odious and diſtaſteful, the deſire of 
| ſociety is pleaſant and agreeable : as nature ingratiates man with man, ſuch 
is our incitement to friendſhip. The wife man however, though he proves 
the moſt affectionate of friends, to ſuch as he hath acquired, nay, though 
he equals, and ſometimes prefers them to himſelf, yet terminates all good 
in himſelf, and aſſumes the words of Szriijpo (m); that Stilpo, whom Epi- 
curus here attacks in the Epiſtle before me; and whom (when his country 
was taken, and he had. loſt his children, and his dearer wife, and had 
eſcaped from the, flames, alone; and yet ſeemed happy,) being aſked by 
Demetrius Policrates: (ſo called from his having deſtroyed many towns) 
 epbether he had loft-any tbing; No, ſays he, all the goods I have I carry with” 
me. Behold a truly brave and great man; he is victorious over victory itfelf. 
J have left nothing, ſays he: he makes Demetrius even doubt of his conqueſt: 
Larry every. thing with me, viz. juſtice, virtue, temperance, .prudence, and 
che diſpoſition, to think nothing to be really good that can be taken from 
us. We admire ſome animals in that they can paſs through fire without 
detriment: how much more . admirable is this philoſopher, who without 
loſs or harm, made his way, through fire, ſword, and ruin! You ſee how- 
| much ealter it is to conquer a whole nation than one man. | 

\ 

The like noble ie language holds the Seoie 0 He carries 
his all, undamaged, through a city on fire; for he is contented in himſelf; | 
and under this character rates his happineſs. Yet think not that the Stoics 
alone fling out ſuch generous expreſſions; even Epicurus, who is here repri- 
manding Stilpo, fays ſomething not diflimilar thereto; which I beg your 
acceptance of, though I had before paid you the debt of the day. Si cui 
nnen dominus ft, tamen miſer eſt. 
+. #4 2 
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VV ſays he, 3 a man poſſe ſeth Seems not amply Ju cient, was he mater of * 

the world, be would be wretched: or perhaps it may ſeem better expreſſed in 
this manner, (for we are to regard the ſentiment, rather than the expreſſion) 
Miſer eſt qui ſe non beatiſſimum judicat licet imperet mundo; He who does 
not think bunſelf” happy, is miſerable, though he command the world. And 
that you may know this to be the common voice of nature, you will find in 
the comic poet; 


Non eſt beatus, ene qui i fe non putat 6). 
He Fs not ble * 'd, way thinks ye not 24 4. W's 


Ie 8 Pr da et . are in, if you r it a bad one. What 
1f that villainouſly rich man; or, that lord of many, but ſlave to more, call 
themſelves happy, will this their declaration make them ſo? No: it avails 
not what a man ſays of himſelf, but What he thinks: nor what he thinks 
to- day, but continually. Nor need you be concerned that any one hath. 
amaſi 


great wealth, which he is unworthy of: for no one but the wiſe = 
man 13 capable of ſelf-complacency : and a ol will be ede at his 
own. — be it abe wall, bers $0 a pes * 


85 5 ANNOTATIONS, "et pe 
oral For the Wen 80 in Hs m the tenets of the Stoicy. - The word end which 
is generally uſed for ſomething ſo great, as to nee ſignifies a thing of zo value, and not worthy b 


of any eſteem. 
(6b) Phidias] The celebrated dae of Alus: * flowiſhed, A, M. 51 * 7 fappoe, any 
other ſtatuary. Hain | hor: 
(e) So in the "EN WIRE pt ameris ama. 1 16 | ai 07 417 . 
And Theocritus Trin 7e pihaarras, i u a ori, code e. : D if 
WED. Quiſquis amatur amet, ut et ipſe ubi amarit, ametur. | MO Bina Fe 
$1 2 4.2 + 1 Love theſe aube love von; if you fain would prove . 
De kind and mutual tenderneſe of lee. 
0. Aal Wy $toic n in the time of Tiberius. See Epiſt. 108. . 
C. E picurus ae, theſe creatures, (brutes,) upbraid the remor/zele efſne/t of l not beis3 2 
capable of gratuitous love, nor knowing how to be a friend without profit. Well therefore might the comedian 
be admired, who ſaid, For reward only man loves man. Epicurus thinks that after this mauner childrox 
are beloved of their parents, and parents of their children, But if the benefit of Speech WAS allowed to briter, 
and if borſes, cows, dogs and birds, were brought upon the Rage, the Jong would be changed; aud it would be 
Aid, that neither the cow loved the calf for gain, nor the mare her foal, nor fowl: their chicken, but that they 
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were beloved gratis, and by the impulſe of nn Flatarch. de amore in Liberos.— Vid. Lipſ. Ma- 
nuduct. I. 3. Dif, 16. 
80 Horace, Sat. I. 1. 81. At ſi aliquis Nn lecto te affixit, habes qui 
Aſſideat, fomenta paret, medicum roget, ut ta 
Suſcitet, ac reddat ratis,. cariſque propinquis, 
VH a cold ſome painful illneſs bred, 
Or other chance, confine me to my bed, 
. "My wealth will purchaſe ſome good-natur'd friend 
My cordials to prepare, my couch attend; 
And urge the doctor to preſerve my life, 
1 And give me to my children and my wife, — Francis. 
CE) Temporary] Oro vat, fr F M «£x29w 0 Orr, 
Os A vd ovpPopers ore; p. Eur. 
They're friends by name, but not in deed, 
Who are not friends in time ef need. 

g Danger and death} And greater love hath no. man than this, to lay dewn- his life for his friend. 
John 15. 13. See Epiſt. 6. 

(h) Traffick) Negotiatio, S Cicero Ni De Nat. Deor.) Amicitiam ſi ad fructum 1 e 
remus, non erit iſta amicitia; ſed mercatura quædam utilitatum ſuarum. 

(i) A nice diſtincdtion] Muretus obſerves that to want, dete dat, egere, here ſignifies, ſo to avant a thing, 
as to be anxious after, and not able to bear the loſs of it: and that »%7o9a:, indigere, to ſtand in need of,. 
means, to want a thing that is abſolutely uſeful and neceſſary, and which a man knows how to make a 
right uſe of. Cicero has treated on this queſtien in his firſt book of T»/eu/an Queſtions: but FR" 
with. more perſpicuity kath ridiculed'it, in his treatiſe, Of Common Notions againſt the Stoics.. 

() The Stoics ſuppoled that Tupiter, or Nature, and the firſt principle of all.things,. was fire; that 
ö part of it, being of a groſſer conſiſtence, was turned into animal life: and the ſtill groſſer part was made 
water, and of water earth: but that at a certain time all things ſhall again be reduced into their firſt 


principle, fire. And this they called kl de or the er 1 the worltl.. Vid. 1 700 eye. 8 
Ie e 

Chryfippus lays, that Jupiter i is like to man, as is alſo the 1 and Providence to the ſoul, When 
therefore the conflagration ſhall be; Jupiter, who alone of all the gods is incorruptible, will retire into 


Providence, and they w_ Tr, nen perpetually remain in one ſubſtance of Nn — 
Plutarch. Ib. | 

(1) To cultivate friend bis; 1 publickly profeſſed, 1 all friendibips were founded on a view- 
to pleaſure or intereſt 3 and this they carried ſo. far, as to maintain, that fathers had no other love for 
their children than what ſprung from the profit or pleaſure they enjoyed, or expected to enjoy from 
them. But the ;Szoics. thought much better; that not only parental love was à natural affection, but 
that man is formed by nature for ſociety; and that they have an inſtinctive love and relationſhip for, 
each other ; and conſequently that the friendſhips of all wiſe and good men are pure and diſintereſted, 
without the leaſt view to any recompence whatever. See the abowe quotation from Plutarch. 

(un) Stilpe] See this ſtory related nn in e or of 43966 who was the 179 00 o 
Stil,, p.17. 4 8282 

0 1270 2 doArine i is what ja ridichles, Ep. I. 1. 2 | bh 

Ad ſummum ſapiens uno minor eſt Jove, dives, * © © 5 N 


6 25 llber, honoratus, pulcher, rexdevique regum,.. kt 1 $ 

« V4 Præcipue ſanus, niſi cum pituita moleſta eſt. | 2 
5 . In ſhort this Stoic, this wiſe man, is al! 

Wee; Tua free and beauteous, gocd, and great; wwe call. . 
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| A king of kings, inferior to none | 4 
| But to the Ruler of th: fhies alone ; 3 

As ftrong in health too; — could he but tale off 

T he painful grievance of a eurſed cough. | 


(e) Non eſt beatus, & c. But it is equally true from what foilows at: ain that 


Non eſt ſtatim beatus, eſſe qui ſe putat. 


min who thinks himſelf fo. 
| Via. Lip Manudukt. L. 2. Dif. 32. 
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On Solitude and Prayer, * 00 5 


9 


BRE aſſured, Lucilius, that I have not alterd my opinion. wy" 1 


the tabble: ſhun a few; nay, every one: I know not whom to recom- 


mend to you as a proper conyerſant ; and upon this I form my judgment; 

I dare truſt you with yourſelf (4). Crates (as they ſay) a follower of that 
Stilpo, (e) whom I mentioned in my former epiſtle, when he ſaw a young 
man walking in private by himſelf, aſked him, “ har he was doing there 
alone? I am conver/ing with myſelf, ſays he: to whom Crates rephed, 
take care, young man, I beſeech you, and diligently conſider with yourſelf, 
whether you are not conver fing with a bad man. We are apt to ſet a watch. 


upon the melancholy in diſtreſs ; leſt they ſhould make a bad uſe of ſoli- 


tude: and, indeed, no imprudent perſon ſhould be left alone; for then it 


or others; and plans his wicked purpoſes; then it is, he utters what the 
mind before concealed, either through fear or ſhame; he emboldens his a 
courage; he enflames the luſtful paſſions; and, in his wrath, meditates re- 
venge. In a word, the only advantage, that ſalitude pretends to, in truſt- . 
ing no one, and hs to _ gy is loſt == 1 he e 
himſelf. | 


is, that his thoughts are ever mg he lays ſchemes to endanger himſelf 


Know- 
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| Know then, Lucilius, what I hope of you; rather what I am confident 
of, (for hope belongs to an uncertain good) I cannot, I fay, find any one, 
with whom I had rather you ſhould converſe, than with yourſelf, I. well 
remember, what noble words, and full of energy, you onee poured forth 
with great ſpirit; when I immediately congratulated myſelf and aid, 
furely ſuch excellent things come not from the lips only ; they muſt be founded an 
fineerity, and à good beart : this young man is not one of the vulgar ; be re- 
gards ſalvation: ſo ſpeak; fo live. | 

Be careful ever to maintain this greatneſs of ſoul: and though you have 
reaſon to thank the gods for the ſucceſs of your former vows, ceaſe not to 
pray; and aſk particularly for wiſdom, (e) a ſound mind, and health of body. 
Why ſhould you not often pray for theſe bleſſings? Fear not to importune 
- a gracious God, (J) when you aſk not or any foreign good, or what be- 
longs to another perſon. 

But, according to cuſtom, I ſhall the to this epiſtle a ſmall preſents N 
it is from Athenodorus ; and I think it a juſt and excellent obſervation : 
Tum ſeito eſſe te omnibus cupiditatibus ſolutum, cum co perveneneris, ut 
nibil deum rogas, nifr quod rogare poſſis palam. Know, ſays he, that you 
 bave diſtharged every irregular paſſion, when you are arrived to fuch good- 

neſs, as to aſe of God nothing, but what you care not if all the world ſhould 
Bear. But, alas! how great is the folly and hypocriſy of the preſent age! 
men are continually whiſpering and muttering to God ſome villainous 
prayer g); was any one to liſten, they are immediately ſilent; and thus 
what they are unwilling men ſhould hear; they preſume to offer up to 
God. Conſider then, whether you may not take this maxim for a whole- 
ſome rule of life: ſo live among men, as if the eye of God was . vo, and 
Jo addreſi yourſelf to God, cas & men heard. Aer ae | 
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ANNOTATIONS, 4 


(a) It has been ſaid of auen, that be was half a Chriffien; 1 think his egifle of Seneca wil 
:carry him ſomewhat farther. 

(% Antiftthenes bing ad what bene be had reapd rom philoſophy, made ame es. 
Aavrp dp. To be able to converſe with bimſi ſ. 

(e) The follower] Stilponis auditor=-but not of the tine ſo or party: his 1 wht Was 
Diogenes the Cyde, Indeed the lectures of Stilpe were ſo ſweet and eloquent, that he drew to them 
many of the en and h ot n and particularly this . and Zons himſelf. 

* . F | (4) He 


a 
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* (4) He regards ſalvation} Ad ſalutem ſpeRat. | Gall Magst un glas: But if ſalvation ſeems tos 
Rrong'a word to come from the mouth of an heathen, though there i is n neceſſity for MOR? it in the. 
Chriſtian ſenſe, it may be rendered, þe has regard ts his own good and welfart, 1 

151 For We So Juvenal x. 356, Orandum eſt, at mens fit ſana, in nde 
ANG} Pray ue for 'begleh of bedj, and of ml. 
— The prayer of Solomon is ſo Jarvis to 22 place, that I could not omit it Sourh 0 wel, 
known to every One, - | 
Give me, O Lon Cod, W Ko; 1 thy people, that 7 way Aſcern between wore 6 
Bad. Give me wiſdom and kuowledge."” And God ſaid to Solomon, **. Becanſe this woas. in thine heart, and 
thou haft not aſted riches, or Honour, nor the life of thine enemies, neither et haft aſted lang life for thy/e!, 5 5 
but baſk alked wiſdom and knowlekge e wiſdom and knowledge are granted ! thee, and 1 will give 1 | 
both riches and honour, ſuch as none of- the lug. bave had before ; et all. any _ thee have we like. 
1 Kings, ii. 9. 2 Chron. i. 10. f 
To which let me add from St. James, i. 6. en tact . let 2 all. | 
men liberally, and upbraideth not, and it ſhall be given him :. but let him of in faith, nothing wavering. 
Vf) To importune God] See Luke 18, 1. where is ſet forth the parable of the importunate widow.— | 
e the ent, that men-ought a/ways to pray, and ot to faint. Pray without ceaſing. 1 Theff. 5, 17. 
() Some willainous-ywayer} I wender (ſays Plutarch) that, Hercules, or ſome other; god, has. not leng: 
uc plucked up and carried away the tripod, whereon is offered ſuch baſe and villainous queſtions to Apollo: 
Some apph ing themſelves to him as a mere paltry aftrologer, to try his ſtill, and impoſe upon him by Subth gue/- 
tions + others aſting him about treaſures buried under ground, others about marrying a fortune : /o that P ytha-- 
will here de convinced of his miſtake when he affirmed that, the time when men are moſt honeſt, 


Soras 
is, when they preſent themſelves before the gods: for theſe filthy paſſions, which they dare nat diſeewer be. 
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Fore @ grave # mortal man, they {eruple not fe atter 10 Apollo. De de Ko. wal, Feen 
5 F 
This is inch touched upon by Herace, Ep. 1. 16, 57. N % thy A 
7 Vir bonus omne forum quem ſpetat, et omne 133 3 1 R 
| | + 1/17 Qgandocurque Deos vel pere vel boye pla. 
8113 "a lane pater, clare, clare cum dixit, Apollo. e ino t. irt 
1 Labra movens metuens audiri, pulchra Laverna. e eb ner 
| Da mihi fallere, da ſanctum juſtumque vidert 3. | 0h keg een 
544; - NoRtem peccatis, et fraudibus objice nubem. een and mene HH 


1 ; Tour boneft man, on whom with aweful praiſe, © ts Wy. ent. tbo 3: ed $) 
The Forum and the Four! Lion gens... ne t 199 07 ü Jowklttomnmi 


Fel. make a- public ſacrifice, 5 48 a | 
Dread Janus, Phezbys, ear and loud RY N 2 0 Dr eine). 
Bat, wvhen his prayer in earneſt is prefer'd, HE RSS | N 
. Scarce mew bis Tye, afraid of being beard 5, 1 1 
8 | Beauteous Laverna,. my petition hear, „ e Dy 8 
let me with truth and ſanctity appear: ö * Wt” 3 na bes ; 
Oh, give me to deceive, and, +a A Hee bali 27s 
1 Of darkneſs and of night, my crimes n e Wr 
1 10 Haud cui vis promptum eſt, murmurque humileſque e "4 aki | ; 64 
£41 . e 22 ores #64 YE EARS 


1 Tellere de templis et aperto vivere voto: 72 
3338 Mens bona, fama, fides, hæc clars; ot'ur dodtatbage 5 " Ny e „ 


9 Illa fibi introrſum, et ſub lingua immurmurat! Ok e rb if 
ae | bali patrai præclarum funus ! FS YOSETEE ene CTY ad. AF. 
A FE wo 7 26 —Pupillomque utinam, —_—_— «xl + | be ad 8 * ne 
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chatter, their tongue faulter; or their: lips Io cloſe, that they cannot open 
their mouth... And this bachfulneſs, neither diſcipline, nor uſe can ſhake 
| vey Ou: wil "et Wr __ admoniſh, even ane Om” of this 
W pA TED 1 o6 1 oh | their 
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Thus boldly to the gods mankind reveal, dn, 
What, from each other, they for ſhame conceal; : 3 

eise me good fame; ye powers, hl fake me fuß, 
Tubus much the rogue to public ears will truſt: 
In private then when wilt tbeu, mighty Jove, 

5 My wealthy uncle from this world remove ?— 

O were my pupil fairly knock'd 0 th" bead! 
I. ſbould poſſeſs th' eftate, if be were dead, c. Dryden. 


eee eee. 

0 Modeſy, | naehe and natural Hobit 
I H AVE had the e ee of Ms wid * fiend of 
yours, of a moſt excellent diſpoſition ; his very firſt ſpeech ſhewed ſuch in- 


genuity, ſtrength of mind, and proficiency in learning, as to give me a 
taſte of what we may one day expect from him. What he ſaid, was by 


no means premeditated, as I came upon him unawares., As ſoon as he 


had recovered the ſurprize, it was with difficulty that' he ſhook off that b 
decent modeſty, which is a very good ſign in a young man (a); ſo deep a 
bluſh was ſpread over his face: and this, I think, will not leave him, even 


Vuhen he hath ſtrengthened his n with nen thrown off all nd, _ 


FOOT. me. Yen man. 
* #4 tha, - $7 "14 


151 is not in the power c off wiſdom W to 4 the tacit imper- 


feRtions of mind or body: whatever is innate and inbred may be corrected. 


by art, but cannot be quite rooted out. Even ſome, of the moſt ſteady 
temper, when obliged to ſpeak in public, have been known to ſweat, as if 
they had been. fatigued wich running a race; while others have been ſo af- 
fected on the like occaſion, as to have their knees tremble, their teeth 


| 'Y ; , wh $ % * Pp | „ * * "EI oP * 
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their weakneſs (c): for ſuch I reckeh the buch which ſpreads itſelf over 
the face of the graveſt perſons. It is more common. indeed among youth, 
who have more heat, and a dehoate oonſtitution : but it ſpares not even ve- 
terans and ſages. There are ſome, indeed, who are never more to be 
dreaded, than when they redden (a); as if they had, at once, thrown 
from the heart all decency end modeſty. As Sylla was al ways moſt violent, 
when the blood roſe in his face: but nothing could be more ſoft and 
pleaſing than the countenance of Pompey ; he always bluſhed, when in 
company, and eſpecially when he made à public oration; and I remember 
to have ſeen Fabian (e) bluſh, upon being called upon in the ſenate, only as 


a witneſs, and I thought it became him admirably well. This was nat 


owing to any infirmity of mind, but to ſurprize and accident: which, 
though they do not always embarraſs the unexperienced, yet naturally af - 
fe ſuch as, © from the conſtitution of the body, are apt 1 bluſh. For as 
there are ſome whoſe blood is ſo well-tempered as not to be moved extra- 
ordinarily; there are others in whom it is ſo lively and active as to be con- 
tinually flying into the face: and this, as before obſerved, no wiſdom can 
get the better of; otherwiſe it would ſubject nature to its command, and 
eradicate every imperfection. Whatever ariſoth from the condition of. 
birth, or the temperature of the body, it will ſtick by us; how much, or- 
now long ſoever, the mind has been endeavouring to fix and campoſe itſelf 
upon right principles, none of theſe things can be avoided, any more than 
they can be acquired. The greateſt artiſts on the ſage, who mimick all. 
leinds of paſſion; who can expreſs fear and trembling, and diſplay all the 
Ggns of heartiore grief; uten they are to expreſs baſhfulneſs, can do no- 
more than exhibit. a. dejected countenance, ſpeak low, and eaſt their eyes 
upon the ground ; they cannot bluſh when they would: it is in vain either 
to-:forbid. ar.command a bluſh: wiſdom neither promiſes, nor can perform. | 
any thing in this e e ge F eee nee nen 4 =o. 


On n * 
ao 8 * 


| Due — eotimental ROW pork RO 1 att, 

P take to be a ſalutary and uſeful maxim, ' worthy of being-engraved-upon: 
the heart: aliquis vir bonus nobis eligendus eſt, ac ſemper ante oculos ha- 
bendus; ut fic tunquam illo ſpectante vivamus, et omnia tanquaàm illo vis 
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before our eye, as a witneſs of our life and aftions, And this likewiſe, my 
Lucilius, was the precept of Epicurus; he would have à guardian, or 
cenſor, continually ſet over us; and with great propriety : for ſure, many 
fins would be prevented, was fome witneſs to be preſent at the commiſſion. . 
Let the mind, therefore, ſuppoſe ſome one preſent, whom it may revere; 
and from whoſe authority every ſecret may receive ſanction. Happy the 

man, who not only by his preſence, but by being thonght upon, has ſucli 
influence upon another perſon, as to induce him to act decently! And 

happy the man, who ſo reverences another, as upon only calling him to 
mind, forms and regulates his own conduct. He, that fo reverenceth an- 

other, will ſoon be reverenced. himſelf. Chuſe therefore Cato; or if 
Cato ſeems: ſomewhat: too rigid, chuſe Lælius, a man of not fo ſevere a: 
temper; or. chuſe ſome one, among your acquaintance, whoſe life and 
manner of addreſs, charm you; and having in view either the underſtand- 
ing or preſence of ſuch a one, look upon him, either as your guardian or- 
model : there muſt be ſome one, I ſay, according to whoſe plan we muſt. 
farm our morals: without ſome certain rule, N will never correct what: 
is . | | 


if 


ANN-OTATION:S,. e. 


(4) 4 good fen in @ young man} So Pliny, ſpeaking of Calpurnius Pifo, the younger, Tays,—Com-- 
mendabat hæc voce ſuaviflima,. vocem verecundia ; multum. ſanguinis, multum ſollicitudinis in ore 
magna ornamenta recitantis : etenim neſcio quo pacto magis in ſtudiis homines timor quam fiducia de- 
cet. Theſe Beauties were extremely heighten'd by = moſt harmonious woict, which a very becoming modeſty - 
rendered fill more pleaſing... Confuffon and concern, in thi countenance of a ſpeaker, throws a grace upon all 
be. utters ; for there is a certain decent timidity, aubich, I know not how, is infinitely more engaging than tbe 
effured, and ſelf-/ufficient-air of confidence. M.-— Diogenes, the Cynic, ſeeing a young man bluſh, ſaid to 
him, ap, Towr tors Tas aper 73 HA "Take courage, youth; you need not be aſbamed; this is the * 
calaur of wirtue=—Ilas ff. ye xpnoves the por dani. Menander | 

| . A bluſh points out. the geodue/s of the heart. See Ep. 25. 

(3) To ſpeak in publick] ; Plutarch, ſpeakin S of Alibiades, oblerves, that, though be au as 1 
and happy in bis thoughts as any man whatever ; yet, for want of a little aſſurance, he very often miſerabiy 
loft bimſelf in bis pleadings ; and would faulter and make pauſes in the middle of an oration ; purely for the * 
evant of a fingle word, vr ſome. neat expreſſion that be bad in his papers aud could not prejently recolk.— And 
| there have been two remarkable inſtariges, partly gn our memory, of this inability to ſpeak in publick ; - 
potwichflanding the greateſt. capacities and accompliſhments that could be required in ſuch a province : 
Imean, in that elegant wiiter, Philoſopher, and ſtateſman, Mr. 24d;fen : and our late worthy provoſt ©. 

1 Tg? N TIT * * 6— „ ITE but once, in 2 country - 
village,” , 
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village, (Malen, near ene, nd en there, had vo courage enough to go belf through hi 


ſermon. . 

. 5 7 his Lee 1] n. . 449 1 2 e | 
q Dai àri arpits prayer cin, . N n enen nn 
t Shame is not of his foul; nor under od, We 4 ee 


evil, and the 2 
eee, le 


e they rode} ee ae M uf Ates W pasbing of: Druaigies Gai, | Hr conermence 
cas cruel, being always covered with a ſeitled red; in which be N bimfe, if l all fave ane 


bluſoing. 


e Fabian, the philoſopher, and rhetorician (fee ww 100. 00 He n in Ms of Teri, 
when Seneca was a young man. {2 | Sis 1 
72 Wet upon] See Ep. 2g. Lipf. Manud. I. Dig: alt. | 8 >, 
3 — Kd n, MOEN tab; 2 
Arnp 8 xpnoTo;, Ivoruxarras h.. Eur. | ; 
' Thus good men, in ſome meaſure, can attend. 

o' in their abhſince, a diftre/sful friend. 


. 
* 


= 


Xenopban, (Dia. et Fact. I. 4.) attributes this to Socrates ; that even in 55 * the remembrance Y vie | 


Was F great ſorcyice to thoſe who were conver/ant with him and heard his leftares. 
And Platarch (de Sign. profectüs) adviſeth, when ae go upon any buſineſs," or undertake any office, to i 


_ before our eyes ſome excellent perſon, either alive or dead, and confider with ourſelves, what Plato wauld have 


done in this affair ; ; what Epaminondas would have ſaid ; how Lycurgus, or Ageſilaus would have behaved ; © 
that addreſſing ourſelves, and adorning our mind: at theſe mirrors, aue may torre# every. diſagreting word a 
irregular paſſion. —4nd if the confideration and remembrance of good men being preſent and entertained in our 
minds, preſerve the proficiency, in all affetions and doubts, regular and unmoveable ; you may Judge that this 
＋ is a token of a proficient in virtue. | 

But a ſerious Chriftian need not to be reminded to place a Cato, a Lelius, or even a St. Paul i in his - 

view for this purpoſe; he cannot but know, that he hath infinitely a more powerful guardian, and 

more cloſe inſpector, ever over him, or rather in him.— For know ye not, that ye are the temp e of God, 
and that the Tas of God dxwelleth in you? 1 Cor. 3+ 16. 6. 19. See alſo Rom. 8. 9. Fn + 30. 
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that reminds me of old Age. I went the other day to my villa without 
..the city, and was complaining, that it ſeemed greatly out of repair, not. 


lags e . ca 1 cannot Belp it, fays. my a it 
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no fault of mine; I have done all I can, but it is very old. Now, you muſt 
know, that this villa is of my own building. What then muſt I expect, 
if the ſtone wall, of my own time, is decayed!! So much for that; but 
ſtill more out of humour; /urely, ſays I, thoſe plane-trees have been much. 
neglefied ; how ænotty and crooked are the branches! there is ſearce aileaf upon 
them : and. the trunks how wretched and ſquallid !! This could never have hap- 
pened, if: they'bad been properly dug about, and well watered. Upon this, my 
bailiff ſwears heartily, that be bas done all be could, that no care has been 
wanting in him,. but. the trees are very old.. True enough; for I planted: 
them myſelf, and ſaw their firſt foliage. Turning to the door, What 
ald decrepit fellow is this, ſaid I, whom you have properly enough placed here, 
with his face pointed to the luv? {aJ). where did you get him? what was your 
fancy for bringing -a flrange corpſe to my houſe *—Do you not know me? ſays 
the old man; I am Felicio, to whom: formerly you was wont to bring play- 
things; I am the ſon of Philoſitus, your late baihff'; your favourite play- 
fellow. © Surely, ſays J, the man doats; what does he talk of being a: 
little boy, and my ae. But it. may be ſo indeed; for he is ſhed-- 
ding, Ws, teeth. | 


4 This is what I am obliged to my villa for; that, look where I will, I: 
am put in mind of my old age. Be it-ſo ; let me enjoy it; let me love it. 
It is replete with pleaſure, when we know how to uſe it. Fruit is then 
more grateſul, when at the end of the ſeaſon; The bloom of youth is then- 
moſt comely, when paſſing into manhood; Your wine · bibbers reliſh beſt- 
the laſt bottle, even that which overſets them, and gives the finiſhing ſtroke: 
to the debauch. Whatever is exquiſite in pleaſure is reſerved to the laſt. 
Even age is moſt pleaſant, when the decay is not too rapid, but comes 
| gently. on; nor can. I think it deſtitute of pleaſure, even on the verge of: | 
Hufe: or, this may be reckoned: inſtead: of pleaſure, that it wants none. 
Ho ſweet: i is life, when ay ion eee, taken their leave of u 8 


But it is very Tae, you will lay, to lave death. always before our 
eyes. Death, my friend, ought to be placed before the eyes of the young, 


as well as of the old. For we are not ſummoned according to the parim 
regiſter. And beſides there is no man ſo old, as to make it finful to expe _ 
another. 27 69. Nom, ne mo! is _— op, in life. Our Whole 
5 time 
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| time conſiſts of bn ca tirdies: eircuniferibed within circles of different 0D 


dimenſions; fome one of which takes in and com paſſeth the reſt: and this 
is what includes the life of man: another compriſoth the: years of youth, 
and another thoſe of childhood. There is alfo a complete year, which con- 
_ tains in itſelf all thoſe times, that by multiplication, form the courſe of 
life: a month is confined in ſtill narrower bounds; and a day conſiſts of 
yet a ſmaller compaſs: and this hath alſo a beginning and ending, a circuit 
from eaſt to welt, Heraclitus therefore, (who from the obſcurity of his 
ſtyle got the nickname of Sco7imus, (Darkling) faith, * Unus dies omni par 

One day it par to another. This ſome interpret, as if he had faid, 
They are equal with regard to hours; which is certainly true; for if a day 
conſiſis of twenty-four hours, every day is equal; for what is loſt in the 
day is made up in the night. Others interpret it, that one day is equal to 
any other, by way of reſemblance; as the longeſt ſpace of time exhibits 
no more than what you have ſeen in one day, vis. light and darknefs, fre- 
quently repeated in the alternate changes of the heavens; and is no'other- . 
wiſe different than in not being always of an equal length. Every day 
therefore is to be ſo ordered and regulated, as if it cloſed the rear, ſet 
bounds to, and completed life (c). | , 


- Fase {d) the debauchee, who had kved fo long in Syria, that he 
made it, as it were, his own; when, with wine and coftly dainties, he ban 
quetted as at a funeral, would order himſelf to be laid out with the ufual 
 Glemmities, and carried upon a bier from ſupper ; while amidſt-the applauſe 
of his boon companions, this was ſung to muſic ; Bel, B:Oau, He bath 
dived, he hath lived indred. This was his practiee almoſt every night. Now; 
what 6e did. wantonly, and from a bad turn of mind; let us do, from a 
good one: and as WE . deep. let us, in a > Henne and Aer erer . | 
ny Ft 
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| If God is leaked. o add toiour days the e let e why 


. _ chankſgiving, He is a moſt happy man. and truly enjoys himfelf;, who: 


expects the morrow, without the leaſt N mp1 eqptregr RN 
„ tf e mama ie 


4 


But it is time to conelude this Epiſtle. „ What then, you will ſay, will 
it come without the "uſual preſent, ſome peculiar ſentiment Never 
fear, it ſhall bring ſomething; yes, and ſomething of conſequence. For 


what can be more excellent than the words I here ſubjoin? It i wretched 
to liue in neceſſuy, but there is no neceſſity for living Jo (e).—Let us thank God 


that no one is lang detained. in wretchedneſs: neceſſity is really to be over- 
come. But theſe, you will ſay, are the words of Epicurns; why do you 
continually refer me to others ? Give me ſomething of your own. — What 
is true, Lucilius, is my own. And 1 ſhall go on, in quoting Epicurus and 
others; that they, who enliſt themſelves in any ſect, and regard not what 
is ſaid, but by whom it is ſaid, may know, that, when any thing is ſaid, 
Ne good, all the world have a n .. 


ANNOTATIONS, &c, 
v 
(a) With his Face to the door] This alludes to the antient cultom of their /aying out the dead body, 
{II;oNeo, conlocatio), which was Peay _— oel At the unnd of the door. Hom, II. ”- 212, 
on the death of Patroclus. _ 
t por iy eren TERS oker xanxu 
4 Ke Tai, eva  wpoJuper TETP&ppherc, —= 
Pali lia my friend, with <vounds diefigur'd oer, 
Aud his cold feet are pointed to the tits. 3p 
So i (11. 30 -Recign que ad limina greſſum 4" 
3 . Corpus « ubi ig OT TING Acetes * 
NR Hh SGervabat ſenior —* - 4 
ini ge © Then 10 thi gates Aineas paſi'd, an 19 
10 1 ee nt —— nave Pallas“ eee 1 IAN | 
And they took Oar care, in placing the body, to turn the * and face towards the 905 which 
cuſtom 8 e n (Sat. iti, v. 103. .) 


— tas Mw, 3 9 x 
* 197 452 591 enden ee e V append; 1 8011 
e e GAIT In portam rigidos calces extendit . 1 | 
diu dear departed brother lies in flare, FOR TORT AO 
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| The mates of this poſition (ſays Bp. Kenner) mij en tes whoa eee te 


; cauſe of the perſon's death. Yid. Lip/. Ele. 1. e. 6 
4 5 


(8) Another day? why not another year, with Cato in F 5 Nemo eſt tam ſenex, qui le annum 


non putat poiſe vivere ? Ne on#/ir fo old cobo dots not think he can tive another year. — Lipl. 


(e Every a] This precept from Horace, Omnem Fe tibi diluxiſſe . Giata 


T4  ſuperveniat que non ſperabitur hors n . x68 | 

| TEM Believe that cry morning ray. (396 144} Rh eee 4 Cee; ; 
r 3H Harb lighted up the lateſt day : 6 B10733300 T7: 6 $1217 0 T2208 
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| un ] ⁵ 166 au8 preg yolgr altiman illam tranfigere. 


Ne one, can befaid 4 to bis day æpell, aubo did u o/e.to f aſi it as his laſt 
50 Pacwviur] Qui volaptatibus ET hp oe in n ca as Adee finiunt. Pr 5. 


By.) Thi foi of danny tho bs ud btb ln „I freu $64} dla vith u day che whole 
Hapors of their Her. Melmnoth; - Thoſe vue are entirely devoted to; pledſure, live as, of ther lives auete te 
cad wind the day, and cvery day convinced the world they deſerve. to die. One. N 1 
( Naltutn” malum eſt in nebellitate vivere, ſed in neceſfitate vivere neceffts nulla elt, &c. 
Bewerer (hold was aght dee u Rose Es pglerten, They edaldiöet ber de Mocisz i 4 ObHMinh 
9 MON Sentra, array I have thetbfore | given dem another — 
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1 KNO W. Lucilttus, your ny 5 even bed re you was in- 
ſtructed in the ſound precepts of. philoſophy, in order to ſurmount all diffi- 
culties ;. you was pleaſed to exert yourſelf ſtrenuouſly againſt the power of 
fortune; and much more, when.you had grappled with her, and experienced. 
your ſtrength + which Indeed: cannot be well known, till the difficulties 
that ſurround us on every fide make a cloſer attack. Then it is, that a 
' foul, truly noble and unconquerable,. gives proof of its abilities: this is the 
| only teſt: the wreſtles cannot enter tha liſts with true courage, who has not 
been ſeaſbned;; as it were, with bruiſes. He, that hath often ſeen his own. 
blood unterrified, —who, has had his teeth beaten out with the fil, —who. | 

hath been tri pped up, and. preſſed, with. tha · v hole weight of his antagoniſt, 
and hatlyRilf kept up his courage: No, as often as he Hath been thrown, 
hath roſe more fierce and ſtubborn; he it is, that, at any time, engages, 
full of hope. Therefore to carry on. Tg ahn. I muſt 3 hu 
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you. gi ſtarted up, and more reſolutely ſtood your ground: for valour, 
when provoked, grows the ſtronger. Vet, if you are pleaſed to accept of 
W dhe. i n e aut ſome aps aid for your better defence. 


| 1 "any are and things my Laciliug that bee chan hich oral 
bard upon us: and e are often more diſtreſſed from opinion, than in rea- 
lity. I am not ſpeaking to you in the language of Scoiciſin, but in an humblet 
ſtrain. For we indeed think all thoſe afflictions, that are apt to extort ſighs. 
and groans, light and deſpicable, Laying aſide theſe big words, (but, O ye, 
Gods, how true l) I only require this of you, that you would not antici- 
pate miſery; ſince the evils, you dread as coming upon you, may perhaps 
never reach you, at leaſt they are not yet come, Thus ſome things torture. 
vs more than they ought ; ſome, before they qught; and ſome which: augbt 
never to torture us at all, We heighten our pain, either by preſuppoſing a 
cauſe, or anticipation. This however We ſhall deter at preſent, as it is a 
controverted point (ae hat I think to be light, you will contend to be 
very grievous: L have ſeen ſome laugh under the ſcourge, while others have 
cried at a box of the ear. But we ſhall preſently {:c, whether thoſe you 
think ſo in ſupportable are of any weight in themſelves, or formidable 
only through our weakneſs; Grant me only this, that, when you are ſur- 
rounded by thoſe ho would , perſuade, you, that you are miſerable, you 
would reflect not upon what you heat, but what you think, and feel your- 
ſelf; and eonſulting with your patience, as you certainly know yourſelf beſt, 
aſſe yourſelf the following queſtions: ,** Whence is it that theſe my friends 
< ſo bewail my condition? Why do they keep at ſuch a diſtance ; fearing 
« contagion, as if calamity was catching? 1s there any thing really bad 
% in the aſe? or, is it only what has got a bad name?” Examine further, 
whether you are tortured, or grieve cauſoleſlly, making that an evil, which 
is not ſo? But you will ſay, How ſhall I koow, whether my afflitions 


. are rp or 505 3 she then whe I ſay upon this point. 


We are, che yich fach evils, o are preſent or Future, or both. Cou⸗ 
 -cerning preſent. evils, it is eaſy to form a Judgment ; ; if the body be ſtill 
free, in ſound health, and i in no pain from external i injury ſay with your- 
L I am well for be 55 1 as it wall. 1 — But you are afraid of 


ſome. future, . ; 
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under unjuſt Us and are often derived by report: which may well 

be ſuppoſed to affect individuals, wher it has been known to put an end to 
a battle. Tis certain, 'Eucilfus, we lie open to impreſſion, without duly 
weighing the things that ſtrike us with ſudden fear (5); we will not give 
Hurſelves time to examine them; we tremble; and then turn our backs, 
| nue thoſe foldiers, whom the duſt raiſed: by a floek of ſheep have drove 
N from the camp; or, whom fore" falfe ſtory, without knowledge of the- 
author, hath terrified and put tô flight. Things, falſe and vain, I know 
not how, are apt to diſturb us mote than ſuch as are true; for theſe have 
their certain meaſute : whereas the former are the effects of blind conjec- 
ture, and the fancies of a 'coward/ mind. No ſort of feat therefore is fo 

pernicious, and remedileſs, as that we call panic: other fears are irrational. 
"uu on Gow — | "HOW! us therefore eee n into this affair. 
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1 is « probable web an evil 5 Rappen. —Tt . wp! Tos! ae there 
fore before it is true, if ever. How many things happen unexpectedly b 
and how many have been expected that have not happened ?- But ſuppoſe 
ſuch a thing ſhould certain happen; what avails it to anſticipatesſorrow: 5 
it will be time enough to grieve wher it comes © in the mean while, pro- 
miſe yourſelf better things mat leaſt; there will be fo much time gained: 
and: many things may intervene; whereby" the impending evil, however 
near it is ſuppoſed, may reſt Where it is; or vaniſh, or fall upon another 
perſon. Fire hath given time for flight of thoſt within: ſome, falling from 
on high, have been gently laid upon the ground without hurt: ſometimes 
the ſword, when' at the very throat, hath} beer withheld : and the con- 
demned criminal. hath outlived the upporneed-” executioner (c). Bad. 
fortune hath alſo its inconſtancy: perhaps it may happen, perhaps not; 
While it does not happen, think för the beſt. It is not uncommon for the 
mind, even when there is no apparent fign of diſtreſs, to affliet itſelf willy 
vain imaginations; to make tlie worſt interpretation of ſome doubtful. tp 
word; or, looking upon a. perſon. to be more offended than he is, to con- 
ſider, not how great his anger, but what may de che confequences of it. 
How vain is life, or what end can there be of miſery, if feur is thus to have 
„„ ſcope! Here then. let prudence ſtep in to your aſſiſtance; here let | 
. „ ſtrength of mind throw off all fear, however manifeſt the cauſe at leaſt 
Ea | let one A e temper fear with hope (ah: nothing that we 
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fear is ſo certain, as that it is not more certain, what we dread may not 
happen, and what we hope for deceive us. Let fear and hope be put to the 
teſt: and becauſe all things are uncertain, be kind to yourſelf, and fancy 
what you like beſt. If fear prompts any uncouth ſurmiſe, ſtill incline to 
the better part, and give yourſelf no further trouble. Now and then reflect 
upon this; that the greater part of mankind, when there is no evil preſent, 
nor like to happen, are upon the fret, and under continual alarms; for no 
one reſiſts the impulſe, when it hath once taken effect, or endeavours to 
reduce to truth the object of fear: no one thus reflects with himſelf; 
« The author is miſtaken ; he hath certainly feigned ſuch a report, or has 
been too credulous. No; we give ourſelves up to the reporter; with 
dread we look upon uncertain things as certain; we obſerve no mean; and 
5 ſimple doubt is turned into real fear. 


I am almoſt e FIN to addreſs you in this manner, and pre- 
Fae to comfort you with ſuch weak arguments. But, ſhould any one tell 
you, that ſuch a thing will not happen; do you, on the contrary, ſay, 
« It will happen; and what then? Let it happen; it may turn to my 
good: death by being contemned makes life honourable : the j juice of hem- 
Tock, by which the great Socrates fell, completed his character: and when 
Cato was determined to die, had the conqueror taken the ſword out of his 
hand, he would have robbed him of great part of his glory /e/.”—But too 
_ tedious are my exhortations, when you need rather a remembrancer than a 

_ counſellor; for I have ſaid nothing againſt the bent of your own nature: 
you was born to great accompliſhments : ſo much the more ; therefore ſtudy 
to raiſe, and M your good OA T 


2 mall now ech this Epiſtle; when I ie ſet the uſual ack to it, 
»y ſubjoining ſome excellent ſaying or other, as thus: Among the many 
evils that attend on folly, this is one, It is always beginning to live (/. Con- 
fider well, my Lucilius, beſt of men, the full purport. of this ſentence ; 
and you will learn, how vile and ridiculous is the levity of men, who are 
ever projecting, and laying new ſoundations of life, and building their 
fond' hopes thereon; Look on all around you, and obſerve with what 

anxiety even old men are making great preparations, either with ſome am- 
ien ee or for travel, and merchandiſe. Now what can. be more ab- 
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ſurd than to ſee an old man beginning to live (g/? I ſhould not have added 
the name of the author of this ſentiment, had it been fo well known, as 
ſome other of the common ſayings of Epicurus, which I have taken _ 
me c obe and _ for Pp OWN, 
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74) controwerted point] Between the Stolcr and the le, with * was think you an 
Evil; whereas to the former it is an indifferent thing. 5 
Ws 'Tis certain] See Ep. 24- 


Hd 3 exoGu xay 88 | | ; 5 
e d. wi aeNα⁰ & un pes Cov NEL TI vs $4 
1 * The. future terrifies, ith daily far, Fri | 
: : Dan real ills to Suffer, more ſevere. 


te I remember two particular inſtances of this: one, at Eten, of a . — falling from a Ry 
high ſcaffolding : the other, at Cambridge, of a young gentleman's falling from the upper ſtory of 
Chrift-College, unhurt. But what is more extraordinary and to the purpoſe; in the late horrid riot 
beforementioned, the inſurgents ſet fire to Newgate, and delivered, among t the other priſoners, three 
unhappy wretches that were to have been executed the next morning. And within a few days, 
Dennis, n * b was capttally GE and condemned ; wel bein ig concerned i in "the ſaid 
riot. e ö 
0 Fog with hope] See pin. 104. —But ir is obſervable ones Fer * were ſome philoſophers | 
called by the Greeks, Elpiftichs, i. e. Hopers; who maintained that the chief happineſs in life conſiſted 


in hope; and that were we deprived of Ut, and the alte 1 it, life ve. be an n infoppott- 
able burthen, ' Ser Plutarch. Sympos. 4. 4+ 1 

(e) Had robbed him] As Seneca might think; but no true Chien enn be «f Se fant ne 
though Cato added upon principle, eyen the chief principle of Stoicsſm 3 lince it may eaſily he proved a 
falſe one, from the fitneſs of things, and had been proved by the hors e 225 e 
Socrates, Vid. Plato. See alſo the foregoing Epiſtle. n 

£1) Beginning 10 le See Ep. 20,  Lipf. Manud. I. fl e. Dil. 15. 


(C) 4n ald man] Juvenes adhuc confuſa quzdam et quaſi turbata non infront: eue 2 
omnia et ordinata conveniunt; quibus induſtria ſera, turpis ambitio eſt. Plin, Ep. I. 3. 1. Inyourng 


men perhaps ſome irregularity and diſorder may not be unbecoming. But in the downhill of life z all things 


| ould be carried on {mgothly and methodically ; induſtry is Ill-timed, and ambition a reproach, — 
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128 Lucilius; that an affection for, as alfo the care and prefervation- 
of, the body, is natural: nor do I deny but that ſometimes it may be 
indulged: yet I cannot allow, that one ſhoul be a ſlave to it. He that is 
a ſlave to his body, is over-anxious for its welfare, and refers every thing 
thereto, is a ſlave to many maſters. We onght ſo to comport ourſelves, 
not as if we lived for the body, but as if we could not live without it. Too 
geeat- a love for itz racks us with perpetual' fears, burthens us with unne 
ceſfary anxieties, and ſubjects us to contumely. He that ſets too high a 
value upon his body, can never have a due ſenſe of what is great and ho- 
nobrable. It is, worthy indeed of ont moſt diligent cate; yet if reaſon. 
exacts,: or dignity and fidelity a/ require it to be committed to the flames, 
we are to ſubmit: At the ſame time, Ifay, we muſt endeavour, as far as lies 
in our power; not only to avoid danger (3), but all manner of annoyance :- 
we muſt make ourſelves as ſecure as poſſible, by frequently reflecting on the 
means, whereby thoſe: things, that are to be feared,” may be repelled: and: 
of ſuch things, if I am not miſtaken, there are three ſorts; indigence, dt 74 
eaſes, and oppreſſion from ſome ſuperior, Of theſe nothing can be more ter- 


rible than the laſt, zyranmcal oppreſſion : it raſhes upon us with uproar and 
violence; whereas the natural evils I have mentioned; ſilently creep upon 


us, nor ſtrike with terror either the eyes or ears: but how great the pomp 
of an execution! Chains, fite, the ſword; and wild beaſts, gaping for a 
feaſt on human entrails : let the imagination add to theſe a dungeon, a croſs, 
iron whips, hooks, the being ſawed aſunder, impaled, or torn in pieces by 
hotſes, or having the clothes da wbed with pitch, or other the like inflam- 
mable matter, and then ſet on fire, or whatever elf the moſt ſhocking cru-- 
. ety. hath} invented (c) Is it any wonder we (Hould'be afraid of theſe tor-- | 
tures, whoſe variety is ſo manifold, and apparatus ſo terrible? For as the 
executioner afflicts more-ſeverely the perſom condemned, the more inſtru- 
ments of gain he ſets in: view. (yticreby! patience itfelf is overcome :) ſo, in 
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other reſpedts, among all thoſe evils that are apt to 1 the ſpirits, ** 
lubdue the courage of man, zhey have the greateſt effect that are moſt viſi- 


ble. Other plagues indeed are not leſs grievous, | I mean, hunger and 
thirſt, an inflammation in the bowels, or a burning fever, but then they 
are not ſeen: they ſhake no weapon at us, nor preſent any thing, terrible. to 
the eye: whereas the former, like vaſt armies in array, ſubdue the mind 
with the appearance and tremendous preparation. What have we to do 
then, but 10 ee all ite care to give no en (a)? 2. 0 10 hy R 
There a are times, pM: ag in a i e eee the: chbble « are to o be | 
83 (0%) or if the government be ſuch, that the chief executive power is 
in the ſenate, then are the leading men therein moſt to be dreaded: and 
ſometimes the people have delegated their power to particular perſons even 
againſt themſelves... Now. as in theſe caſes it is very ESRC to have every. of 
one. our friends, we may reſt ſatisfied in not having them our enemies. 
The wiſe man therefore will be cautious not: to provoke the reſentment of 
thoſe in power; nay, he will ſhun it, as he would a ſtorm, if he was at ſea. 
When you ſailed to Sicily, you paſſed through the Straits; you know the 


place therefore: no a raſh pilot never regards a ſouth wind, though it be 


that which harraſſeth the Sicilian ſea, and forms thoſe dreadful whjtIpools : 5 


he never minds to ſteer on the larboard, But ſails on into the very! mouth of, | 
the boiſterous Charybdii(f)>. Whereas.one of more caution is continually 
- enquiring of the more experienced, how the tide flows---what figns' of a 
ſtorm are in the clouds ,---and keeps on his courſe, at a wary diſtance from 


the places notorious for whiclpools and ſhipwrecks. .: Such is the conduct of 


the wiſe man, in life. He avoids as much as poſſible the power that can 


hurt him; without diſcovering his deſign ; as there is ſome ſort of ſecurity 
even in this, not to fly ee ee, 9 a n flies from, he 


tacitly' condemns. V 1 we bag A £91494, 
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"$6 to. . fafe {= the phos in bee ene eee 
Firſt then let me adviſe. you, to avoid, party; to aim at nathing that is 
apt to raiſe ſtrife (g) among the competitors ; and adly, not to be greedy 
of amaſſing fo much wealth as might enrich the ſpoiler: the leſs you carry 
about yo ſo much the ſafer: no one, or very few, are ſuch villains as to 
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view of intereſt than from malice (h: tho robber paſſeth by a man in rags ; 
and the poor man finds quarter in a place beſet with thieves, Laſtly, three 
things, from antient prefeription, are to be avoided: Hatred, Envy, and 
Contempt: and the way to effect this, wiſdom alone can ſhew. It is a very 
nice point, and to be treated with great caution, leſt the fear of envy ſhould 
_ throw us into contempt ; leſt ſeeming unwilling to trample upon others, 
we diſcover that we may be trampled on ourſelves. The being to be feared, 
hath cauſed many to be afraid for themſelves. We muſt retire, and lower, 
as it were, ourſelves, as much as poſſible, yet not ſo as to be contemptible: 
for envy and contempt are alike dangerous. In ſhort, we muſt have recourſe 
to philoſophy: as this ſort of learning commands reſpect, like (that badge 
of honor) the facred Fillet: I do not ſay among good men only, but among 
ſuch as are not extremely bad. For, eloquence at the bar, and what other 
arts are uſed to move the people, commonly create an adverſary: but phi- 
loſophy is ever quiet, and, minding its own buſineſs, is above contempt: 
and fo far above other arts as to be reſpected even by the worſt of men : 
wickedneſs will never get to ſuch an height, will never ſo conſpire againſt 
virtue, as not to leave the name of Philoſopher venerable and ſacred. But 
philoſophy itfelf muſt behave with candour and moderation. 


"7-8 What then, you will ſay, muſt we think of Cato ? Was his philoſophy 
* fo calm and gentle, when he exerted himſelf, in order by his counſel, to 
« repreſs the civil war, and intervened between two princes, furious in 
arms; and, while ſome oppoſed Pompey, and others Cæſar, dared to pro- 
<« yoke them both himſelf?” It is doubtful indeed, whether, at that time, 
it was proper for a wiſe man to take charge of, or concern himſelf with, 
: publigaffairs. Some one might fay, what is your intention, Cato? The 
e buſineſs now is not concerning Liberty ; ; for thit has long fince been loſt; 
"04; FRG. diſpute i is, whether Cz/ar or Pompey ſhall be maſter of the common- 
«wealth: what have you to do with this contention? You have no part 
«« here: the point is already ſettled ; a lordly governor is to be choſen; and 
hat matters it to you which of them conquers ? The better man can- 
% not: he indeed may be the worſe who is overcome; but he cannot be the 
1 better who: overeames: e to en in foch a 5 is in itſelf 
eee, 477 6 4s fy | | 
Yo. 1. os Shows | 
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vexation; the robber is not condemned. before the fact. 
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have only touched upon the laſt part of Cato behaviour: bot the fore- 


£1 going times were ſuch as would not properly admit of a wiſe man's inter- 


fering in the ruinous ſtate of the tepublie. What could Cato do more; 
amid the many plunders, than bawl, and make a vain outery; when at 
one while he was dragged from the Forum,” through-a lane of people, Who 
lifted up their hands againſt him, and even ſpit upon him; and at another 
time was hurried out of the Senate-houſe to priſon? But we ſhall fee here- 
after the propriety of a wiſe man's concerning himſelf with government 
affairs, and whether it be worth his while to riſque the loſing his labour: 
for the preſent I ſhall recommend to you thoſe philoſophers, who, being 

excluded from every public office, have retired, to ſtudy and adorn life; 


and form laws: for * Mr de LA of ee Nee e 15 ee. 


to thoſe 19; 1phea Se ols IH] 


1 de wile man will not give any diſturbance to the Nane as 4 l . 
nor endeavour to be pointed at for ſingularity in the conduct of life ;- what- 
then ? will he certainly be fafe, who follows this maxim? I can no more 
promiſe you this, than a ſound ſtate of health to a temperate man; and yet 


5 nothing contributes more to health than temperance... A ſhip may ſome- 


times be loſt in the haven ; but what various accidents is it ſubject to in 
the midſt of the ſea? How great then muſt be the danger of the man, | 
who is ever buſy, and forming great deſigns, when i it is ſcarce poſſible to he 


ſafe even in retirement? I do. not. deny but; that ſometimes the innocent 
may fuffer, but much oftener the guilty ; a man may not want ſkill, though 


he may chance to be wounded, through his armour. Laſtly, the wiſe man- 
regards the intent of every action, without being concerned for the event: 


me outſet ĩs in our own power, the event belongs to fortune; WhOm 1 will 
not . to paſs ſentence upon me (ſubmitting herein to no other judge but 


Reaſon and the fitneſs of things) though ſhe may perhaps 8 trouble and ; 


=, 


But now Tee you are holding ont your hand [If your Aaily: Rs 
will All it with gold: and becauſe I mention gold, learn from hence Fig 


| to make the uſe of it the more agreeable!” Is maxim divitiis fruitur qui 
bs minime divitiis indiget. He moſt of” all enjoys riches, obo want them the 
leaſt. © * ell me, you fay, Wes is the N N of this ſentence ? Well; to 
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ſhew you how liberal we are, we have determined to give Ci you more 
than is our own. It is the ſentiment of Epicurus, Metrodorus, or ſome 
other of that ſchool. But what ſignifies who ſaid it? It is ſaid to all. He 
that wants riches, is anxious after them, but no good is enjoyed with 
anxiety. He is always ſtudying to make ſome addition to his ſtore, who 
thinks of nothing but an jncreaſe of his wealth: ſuch a one forgets the 
ight uſe of What he has got; he is ever buſy at his account-books ; or 
attending the Forum; he daily conſults the almanack ; and, inſtead of Ry 

a proprietor, becomes his own factor. . 
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wa rial! Fidet. The Chriſtian word is faith. Gall. La N 

(8) To avoid danger] And can there, good Mr. Stoic, be any greater danger, any greater annoy- 
ance, dreaded, than death ? How then can it be taking care of the body, or obſerving the firſt rule of 
nature, ſelf-preſervation, ſo highhy commended elſewhere, to ruſh voluntarily on death? But thus 
Stoiciſm often contradicts itſelf. See Epiſt. 24. | 

(e The moſt ſhocking cruelty] Vid, Brodz, Miel. . A e. * Turneb. Adrerlar, 1. fs. c. 15 
Sigon. de Judicus, I. 3. e. 18. | - 

. To give no offence] The Apoſtles advices in this reſpect, as in 41 other, far a the Stoic ; 
-eftabliſhing a doctrine which the wiſeſt philoſopher of them all had not yet advanced. Recompenſe, ſays 
he, ns man evil for evil. Provide things honeſt in the fight of all » nen; and if it be poſſible, as much as lieth 
in you, live peaceably with all men. Rom, 12. Nr N "4 B34, dee j 
Ce. The rabble] See Ep. 8. Note (8). 

9 ab ng Dextram Scylla * doh IS? Chibi ablter-—Fir, ils 420. 
pets Tr oper For on the right, her dogs, foul Scylla hides ; | | 
©.  Charybdis roaring on the left preſides, ' 7 1 14/468 
And in her greedy whirlpool ſucks the 4 os +» 125.1. 
r Toraiſe tri] For where enuy and ftrife is, there is confufien, and every evil © lam. 3, 16, 
* 05 More men] Plures computant quam oderunt. gal. occiderint, From whence incianus conjec= 

+ turth, plures compilant, quam occiderint : Mere commit fable than e So the old French, 

. 14708 part demande la bourſe, que la vie. W 1 

i To frew you] Vulg. ut ſcias quam benigni ſimus propolitam ef Slew dex: Others, dare 

| ae e as 5 r to ts ſimus, e on the erh rk 
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7 e Lale a ts W to beta 0 Fglle, vith this 
compliment, I am glad to hear you are well 2 a}: : and I will ſay, (1 think 
with propriety) I am glad to hear you ftudy phileſo phy : for this is 7 be well - 
without this, the ſoul is fick ; and even the body, though ever fo ſtrong and 
vigorous, Without this, hath but the ſtrength of a frantic madman. Be 
this ſort of health then your principal care, nor let the other be neglected ; 
which indeed will not coft you much pains, if you are deſirous to procure 
it : for it would be ridiculous, and by no means convenient for a ſtudious 

man to be engaged i any laborious exerciſe, in order to make the arms more 
| pliant, to widen the ſhoulders, or harden the ribs : was you to-be-crammed 
like a gladiator, to make your muſcular parts more brawny, you will never 
equal a fed ox'1 in weight and ſtrength. Beſides, the more large and grofs 
the body, the more will the mind be cramped and inactive. Straiten there- 
fore and lower the body, in order to give the mind faiter play. Many 
inconveniences attend on thoſe who devote themſelves to the care of the 
y; f firſt in Tote laboribus exereiſe that exhauſts the ſpirits, and makes 
em unfit for m _ intentive ſtudies : and ſecondly, the ſubtilty of the 
mind /b) is checked by nothing more chan by repletion. Add to this thle 
flavery of the loweft kind eq grown ito an habit, among men, Who 
devote their. whole time to the bagnio or tavern; ho fiave fpent the day 
according to their wiſh, if they have been almoſt diſſolved in ſweat; and 
to ſupply che place of the juices thereby-exhaled, have pbured. down darge 
3 of liquor upon an empty ſtomach. "TOME? to 5 4a What 
is this but the life of a partes d f 


There are ſome gentle exerciſes, wiltch ſufficiently re recreate the body od 
take up but little time, the principal thing to be regarded. An eaſy run, 
the ſwinging the hands to and fro with weights in them, leaping in length 
or height, or dancing (if I may ſo call it) like the Sali {e} ; or (to ſpeak 
= e like a fuller or weaver. Chuſe: any one bf theſe ; it is eaſy, and 
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requires no art. But in whatever you are pleaſed to divert yourſelf, tarry 

not lang, before you return to the exerciſe of the mind. This may be 
employed both night and day: it is ſtrengthened and maintained by made- 
rate labour: neither heat, nor cold, nor even old age can hinder this ſort 
of exerciſe. Cheriſh this good, which is improving every day. Not that 
I would have yau always poring over a book; or at your writing deſk : ſome 
reſpite / is to be given to the mind; yet not ſo as to enfeeble, but only 
to zefreſh it. Taking the air on horſeback, or in a chariot, keeps the body 
in exerciſe, and prevents not the ſtudy of the mind. In walking alſo, 
with a friend, you may read, dictate, ſpeak, and hear. Sometimes to 
ſtrain the voice, at a certain pitch, without raiſing or lowering it, as in 
lingſong (g, is an exerciſe ( not to be deſpiſed: and then if you deſire 
to learn in what manner you muſt walk ; take along with you, one of thoſe 
merry fellows, who are put upon finding out new devices for bread Ci); you 


may get one, who will teach you a right ſtep, and other ceremonies, in 


eating or ſpeaking ; and be as impudent, as the credulity of your patience 
will permit him. What then? you will ſay: Muſt I begin at once to ſpeak 
alaud, and with vebemence? No: it is ſo very natural for the voice to be 
Taiſed and wound up gradually, that the greateſt wranglers begin with a 
common accent, and ſo prodeed to vociferation. No gladiator T bawls 
out for help and mercy at the firſt onſet. However therefore the impulſe of 
your mind may perſuade you, you may upbraid a fault, ſometimes with 
more, earneſtneſs, and ſometimes with more lenity, as may beſt ſuit your 
voice and lungs : and when you are to recover your voice to the uſual pitch, 
let it gradually deſcend, and not drop at once: let it be managed with the 
temper and diſcretion of a Judicious orator, and not rage in the ſtyle of a 
blockhead or ruſtic : for it is not our intention to exerciſe the voice, but 
that the voice-ſhould exereiſe us. Thus then (I I have ſaved you from 
ſome trouble and expence ; (in giving you my advice gratis to which let 
me add a {mall preſent which cannot but be acceptable to you. | 


_ excellent ſentence that; Stulta vita ingrata eſt, trepida eſt, tota in 
futurum fertur; 'The life of a, ſool it made up of chagrin, anxiety, and diſinal 

apprebenfions of what may happen. You will aſk me, who is the author.of 
it? The ſame as before. And what life do you think he calls the % of a 
jule Such a one asthat of aba end dion n No: it is Ach a one as 
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we ourfetrei lead, whom blind ambitionand fond defires hurry upon acquire- 
ments that may be hurtful, and yet never ſatisfy ; who, if any thing could 
ſatisfy {n ), have enough already; who never conſider, how ſweet it is to 
have nothing to aſk ; and how noble it is to be fully content, without any 
the leaſt dependence upon Fortune. THink therefore now and then, Lu- 
cilius, upon your own acquiſitions and when you obſerve how many are 
above you, think alſo how many are below you: if you would be grateful 
to heaven, for the happineſs of life, think how many you ſurpaſs therein. 
But why do 1 "pre you with others ? you have even ers Amy 
| yourſaf ( 0 / Fin - 


Set yourſelf then W Veo which, if you would, You cannot, paſs. 
Thoſe inſidious bleſſings we are fo fond of, and which are much more 
ſweet in expectation, than in enjoyment, will ſoon paſs away /p}: was there 
any ſolidity i in them, they would ſatisfy: but by their ſpecious appearances 
they only provoke and incite the thirſt. As to what remains for me in the 
currency of time, hy ſhould I rather aſk Fortune to give it me, than 
prevail on myſelf not to aſk it? Or, why ſhould T be ſollicitous after it, 
unmindful of human frailty ? Shall I amaſs ? What? Labour and toil. 
Behold, this day i is my laſt : if not, my laſt i 1s phe near. 10 . 
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3 1 ANNOTATION: hag 


a ) Vel ini inud (:rive, unde priores 149 5 ſolebant, N vales — eſt, ego valeo, \ Or ter your 
"Hel conſiſt only of that old. faſvioned r pe In 0 1 chat you : are ri as I am at this ehe wri- | 
ung. „ Arn | 

„ The fubtilty of the mind] Diogenes, he Cynic, 3 aſked Fla hs 3 tin hs ARM Were 
- very fupid and ſenſele/* ; anſwered, Becauſe they are fluſfed with beef and baton ; alluding to the 
animals, as well as to the eaters. To which Galen adds that proverbial faying, Tier 4 Y A2wrey 
a Tur „dor, Pinguis venter non Signet tenuem ae 3- 6. n 1 ſay, Fart 

| paumches make lean fates.” | 

ce Pefiimz note mancipia in 1 Gr int agittaram) res. "6 1 may be rendered, 

Slaves of the wo fort, admitted into ice, and faniliarit 53 alluding to the Græculi Magiſtri, mentioned 

. below Hi et 
f 7 4) Corded. One 7 abject to 8 "Pin. 23. 25. Juv. v. 33. ene . 

| | 5 | c Like the Sali] An order of prieſts, inſtituted by Numa; who when iy RR ee 
| Y i | Allis in proceſſion, e eee . ; 
| | 4.2 Boas and handſome turns of their body. 3 e 5 
e See ben See Bp. 84. . Fo, 
ee An ſang] Per gradus l W ee that by Genen be ddr, 

| "the ring or 1 ef the waice : and that modi relates to the tones N An | 
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. Anexerciſe] This was alſo reckoned an exerciſe of great utility. (Vid. Hieron. Mercurial. 1. 6, 

| Artis Gymnaſticæ: Plutarchi d e, c. 26.) | 

(i) For bread) Græculus eſuriens, in cœlum, juſſeris, ibit. Fuv. 3. 76. 

All things the hungry Greek exa#ly knows, 
And bid him go to heav'n, to heav'n he goes.---Dryden. 

(4 ) The gladiator] Alluding to the gladiator's appeal to the people when in the utmoſt diſtreſs ; 

they had it in their power to ſave him, if they pleaſed. 

(1) They then---) Various are the readings here ; from one (Pincian. ) it may be rendered: A cer” 
tain Greek hath ſaved me ſome trouble in this affair, who hath enabled me to add to the foregoing a ſmall pre: 
ſent. The life, &c. 

(m) Baba and Txion] Two ſilly fellows of thoſe times. But Eraſmus reads, Babys et Ixionis- That 
Babys the brother of Marſhas, who challenged * in ſinging; and the 8 5 Ixibn, who embraced a. 
cloud inſtead of Juno. | 

(n) Ep. 2. (N. g.). 

(0) Surpaſſed yourſelf] Having been advanced hom a Plebeian.to the Equeſtrian order; and now 

Cæſar's Procurator; an officer, ſent by the Emperor into ſome province, to receive and regulate the- 
public revenue, and to diſpoſe of it at the Emperor's command. See Ep. 19. (N. c.) 
{8):. Ah thank, my friends, how fwift the minutes haſte ! 
The preſent day entirely is our own. | 
Then ſeize the blefling ere 'tis gone: = 
To morrow ! fatal ſound l. fince"this may be our laſt. . 
| | | | | Yalden on human Life.. 
. | DPDryden's Miſcell. v. ili. 


EPIS TL E XVI. 
On the Suk of Phils g 


I. K N O w, 1 that. it is your opinion, no one can live happily, or- 
indeed ſcarce tolerably, without the ſtudy of philoſophy: and that wiſ- | 
dom, when perfeted {a}, makes life completely happy, and, without 
having made any great progreſs, ſatisfactory. But this opinion, clear as it \ 
is, muſt be eſtabliſhed and fixed deeper in the heart, by daily meditation, 
It-is more difficult to abide by good. reſolutions,, than to form them.. You. 
muſt perſevere, and by continual application ſo ſtrengthen the mind, that it- 
may be as truly good, as the will is to have it ſo.. You need not, therefore, 
give yourſelf the trouble of many words, and proteſtations to me; I am 
perfectly fatisfied in the progreſs you have made; I know too, that what you. 


write:is: pes mw ene not eee nor coloured over: yet give me 
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leave to ſay, that though I have great hopes of you, I am not quite confi. . 
dent: I would have you think the ſame yourſelf. Preſume not, too ſoon 
and eafily, on your own ſtrength: examine well yourſelf { b): make diffe- 
rent ſerutinies and obſervations, but more eſpecially conſider this; whe- 
ther you have made a progreſs in philoſophy, or in life itſelf in know- 
ledge; « or in practice. ; | 


Philoſophy is no popular artifice ; nor made for ſhew, and oſtentation(c): 
it conſiſts not in words, but in deeds. Nor is it to be applied to, only as 
an amuſement, to take off the tediouſneſs of the day: no; it forms and 
faſhions the mind; ſets life in good order; directs the conduct; ſhews 
what is to be done ad), and what to be left undone; it fits at the helm, and 
ſteers our courſe through the wide ſea of doubt; in ſhort, no man can live in 
ſafety without it. Innumerable accidents happen every hour, which muſt 
have recourſe to philoſophy, as a faithful counſellor. But ſome one will fay, 
«© What avails philoſophy, if fate (or deſtiny as the Stoics think) will take 
*« its courſe {e} : if God is the ſupreme governor of the world? or if (ac- 
Fe. cording to the Epicureans) Chance is all in all; For, things certain can- 
* not be altered; and no preparation can be made againſt what is uncer- 
* tain; if either God hath prevented my purpoſes, and hath decreed what 
I ſhall do; or if every event is in the diſpoſal of Fortune? Be this as it 
will, Lucilius, let any, or all of theſe opinions take place; philoſophy is 
nevertheleſs neceſſary, and to be diligently ſtudied : whether Fate, I fay, 
binds us by an inexorable law; or God, the ſovereign of the world, diſ- 
poſeth all things; or Chance impels, and toſſeth about at random, human 
affairs; ſtill pliiloſophy muſt be our defence; this will exhort us to obey 
God with a willing mind; and more ftrenuouſly to refiſt the power. of 
Fortune; this will teach you to truſt in ptovidenee{F), and humbly ſabmit | 
to caſualties, But there is no need at preſent to launch out further into 
diſpute, concerning our free-agency; if Providence holds the reins of 
government; or we are bound and dragged by the chain of deſtiny or the 
ſudden changes in the courſe of things depend upen mere Chance. I re- 
turn therefore, Lucilius, to adviſe and ehort you, not to ſuffer the 0 
of your mind to become faint and languid by any ſuch ſunniſes; reſolve 
and perlevere, till ſuch PRE becomes an habit. 


| Now, 
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Now if Iknow you well, Lucilius, you have been maſing, from the be- 
ginning, upon what ſort of preſent I would fend with this Epiſtle. Peruſe it, 
and you will find ſomething ; wherein indeed you will haye no reaſon to 
admire my judgment; for I am ſtill liberal of what is not my own: but 
why do I ſay, not my own ? whatever is properly faid by any one, I make 

bold to call it mine; as that fayingof Epicurus, fi ad naturam vives, nunquam 
eris pauper: fi ad opinionem nunquam dives: exiguum natura deſiderat, 
opinio immenſum. 1f you live according to nature, you will never be poor; ; if 
according to opinion, never rich: what nature demands, is little; what opi- 
nion, immenſe. Let the poſſeſſions of many rich men be heaped upon you; 
let fortune exalt you far above any private condition of life; let her cover 
you with a roof of gold, clothe you with purple, ſurround you with deli- 
cacies, and ſo enrich you, as to have the ground, whereon you walk, paved 
with marble, and beſtow upon you not only money enough for uſe, 1 to 
ſquander away: add to theſe, ſtatues, pictures, and whatever elſe art can 
ſupply the moſt luxurious fancy with; the iſſue of all will be, only an in- 
ducement, till to covet ſomething more. The deſires of nature have their 
limits; but thoſe that ariſe from falſe opinion, have not where to reſt ; 
for they know na bounds. He that walks in a ſtraight and beaten path will 
ſoon find an end; but he that wanders out of his way, will long wander; 
for error is infinite. Withdraw yourſelf therefore from vain ſuperfluities, 
and when you would know, whether what you are ſollicitous after, ariſeth 
from a natural or a fond and blind deſire; conſider whether ſuch thing, 
if obtained, can give you ſolid contentment ; if not, —if as far as you have 
gone, you muſt ſtill go further; you may dea that the path you walk 
in, is not the ne 1 of nature. 


ANNOTATIONS, Wks br bot re 2g 


1 „ The Gig wiſe man. exiſts not but in deſcription ; f for as Pluturch obſerves, v1 NT $705 4; Laps 
250 54 yi. De pugn. Stoic⸗) There is no fuch one upon earth, nor Ever Was. And Cicero, 
- Stoicam fapientiam interpretantur, quam adhuc nemo mortalis eſt conſecutus. (in Ll.) The Stoics 
give you fuck a due, , virtue as ng narial may _gver. yet attained 10. However, he may be 
Jook'd upon p2-{e3-fortv by way of .cxample z a4, in the Gypel, Chriſtians are 'reguired to be perfect, 
even as their father which it in heaven is perfp et. Matth: 5. 48. And as Plato (in Phzd.) fays, Purg 
wiſts is not attginable on this fide the grivve ; . bins Ro change; "till be comes 
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i tht jag of all; and ts the ſpirits of juſt mien, made perfect. Heb. 22. 23. See 1 King. 8.46. bu. 
9. 20. Pſ. 51. 5 Proy. 20. 9 Eecleſ. 7. 20. 1 Cor. 13. 11 Phil. 3. 12. Col. + Ae 12. if nn 
1 John. 1. 8. See alſo, Sen. de Ben. 1, Ep. 42. (N. a) Lip]. Manud. 11. 9. ls 
{6) Examine your/elves 2 Je be in the 157 RO 25 rn d 4 2 Cor. 13. MY 1 Cos 
11. 28. See Ep. 25. (N. e.) de Het | 
(e Ligfhus ex Laftantic. Meridacium incngranm et hw elt, 1 od in lablis 
baber e ne ergo=--Virtuten: verba putes, ut Lucum e Ex. 1. 8 te N 
| "Tis ridiculous to think, 
(A. heedleſt minds the weakeſt things approve) | >: 13 
0 e PENS . . 
un gun hearers only, SANA own ſelves 3 I. 1. 22. see allo, Mai, 7 4 
| Rom. 2. 13. 2 | da 
(4) * fay of the 3 all elde is given 5 Werten bb God, 2 is PTY for 
dauctrine, for reproof; for correction, for infirudtion in righteosfaeſt, that-the man. ogg may be. perfect, 
N a e eee good works, 6, Tim, 3.30, . 1 
) Fataliſm, an old thread of doctrine, of late twiſted anew, by a mot Si LF and indefltigable 
Sinner; but happily untwiſted by one of the ſame breed; foraſmuch as, inſtead of carrying us through 
the extenſive labyrinth of doubt, it fixeth us like ſtatues, on the ſpot, merely paſſive; or (without a 
metaphor) will lead us to the following concluſion: that, ſince no action or event could poſlibly be dif- 
ferent from what it has been, is, or wwill be, repentance becomes an idle ej jaculation, 8 every appli- 
cation to Heaven for mercy and forgiveneſs, unneceſſary, &c. V. Deum sat N * a 
＋τ Truft in the Lord with all thine heart; and lean not unto thine en underftanding. In all thy Ways | L 
acknowledge him, and he Hall direct thy Paths... Prov. :3..5.— will truft ang wor be afraid; for the Lord © 
Jehovah is my firengtb, and my ſong, and he is become my Salvation. 11. 12. 2 e to not in uncertain 
| 8 20 2 dan _ wy n 15 np wo OR! 70 ſoy. 1 Tim 6 Kath n B 
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Tx R 0 W away all the. "vanities, 1 Te" you are vis, or £5. bod n 

that you may be wile. Strive with all your, might to attain ttain ſound wiſdom. 

If any thing withholds vou, either untie the Enot 0 or cut It... But fanth- 

„„ affairs,” you fay, detain you ; "winch you would ſain ſo erden, a,, without any 
further trouble, to arrive at an eaſy competency ; fo that poverty may be no 
burtbem to you; ner you; r any eng. When, you, ay. this, Lucilins,” vou 
ſeem not to know the whole ſtrength and power of. the good-in queſtion; 
you ſe indeed the SR and of n, in the u boy's as 0 you 
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conß | der not minutely enough its ſeveral parts; you know its great uti- 
F at all times, and in all reſpects ; foraſmuch as, (to uſe the words 


1 

Gicero in maximis opituleter, et in minima deſcendat; 3 it aſſiſts us in 
affairs of the higheſt conſequence, and deſcends even to the, loweſt {a ). 
Believe me, if you conſult philoſophy, ſhe will perſuade you not to fit 
#, lang at row. een | ut 


: But this is oor 1 this the chit; ayocation from your ſtudies: 
to | ſhun. that dreadful thing, poverty. And what if, after all, poverty 
ſhould prove deſirable? | Riches have prevented many from the ſtudy of 
philoſophy : poverty is always free, and always ſecure. If an enemy's 
trumpet ſounds an alarm, the poor man knows it to be of little conſe- 
quence to him {4} if there is an outcry of fire, he is at the trouble 
of ſaving nothing but himſelf: if he muſt go aboard, he makes no 
buſtle in the port; nor does he diſturb the ſhore with a ſingle attend- 
ant, much leſs with a crew of ſervants, for whom it might be difficult 
to find proviſion in a foreign country. Not but that it is an eaſy - 
matter to ſupply a few mouths, eſpecially of thoſe that are orderly, 
and require nothing more than a common meal. Hunger coſts not 
much to be ſatisfied; but a nice palate is expenſive. Poverty is con- 
tented with the ſatisfaction of her preſent defires, Why therefore do 
you contemn fellowſhip with her, whoſe manner every rich man in his 
ſenſes, or who would fain live happily, deſires to imitate? _ Would you 
be at leiſure to improve, and attend the duties of the mind, you muſt 
er be poor, or act as ſuch. Study will turn to little account, where 
there is no reſpect had to Fe and frugality i is A fort of 1 1 


are 1909 268 BY KAT UL 


2 "Lay * therefore, theſe {tvolous W ” babe not * got pal; % 
when T have, I will give myſelf up entirely to Philgſopby. Nothing is to 
be ſought. before this, which you defer, and poſtpone to every thing. 
You muſt begin here. But you fay, I would fain get wherewithal to live. 
Learn then how to get it. If ahy thing hinders you from living well, 

let it not hinder you from dying well. There is no reaſon that poverty, 
or even want ſhould-recall you from the ſtudy of philoſophy; for even 
ak is to be endured while we ate in purſuit of we th as ee as 

„ | i in 


IHE Er aud of i 
ing felt „ what is the feward of palitice af RIER 4 WIRE,” Für He 
ot 1 8 into che han . and bee to FR  difctetioh öf EA oh 
8 — But ! ow " much 8 . the 1860910 that 757 5 SME, *vh 
: tual Ee a a liberty ov t bol the reach of men or 3H to dERPOP! 

Fees hath been driven to füch extremes, that Vndle armies Have 
cnet neceſſaries, and been forced to tht the Got öf Herbs {4); and 
ſuch offals as are not fit to be named /e). And for what did they ſuffer - 

all this? for 4 Kiügdom . and, whit is ſtill more fufprifitig, for a 

kin gdom not their own. And will any one {cruple to endure 

thi be may free his _ Trom all Hurtful F 4 a Be "ay 2 


mſelf ? 


There is no kee TY for bein rich, velde 80 enter upon 
this Kudy. You may apply yourſelf | to it without 'a viaticum, and 
attain it, without proviſion, or ſupplies. But ſo it is, Lucilius, When | 
| 10 ſhall have got every thing elſe, you will then look after philoſophy. 
. 'ou ſupp pole this the laſt necefſar; of life, or, if 1 may call it ſo, an 
x PEN i ache, But I'beg of you, whatever you are in 


ſteffion of, to ſtudy philoſophy: for how do you know but that you 
EE too much of worldly goods already? is i Fr have nothing. 


1 ke the attainment of this your: — ſtudy. 


5 


p - : 'B Bur neceſſaries will be + wanting. What Wat Al ent e 
alks is very little ; and a wiſe man will accomodate himſelf to hature. 
Tf he, is driven _ to, the laſt extremity, be Rnows Bir time bert "is Bur 
err 7 27. And if he has ſtill enough to keep body and Toul'together, 
he is thankful for it, and makes the moſt of what he has got: not Being 
—_ | 5 ſollicitous or anxious after any thing more than mere neceſſaries, food 
and rayment. He fits himſelf down contentedly, and laughs. at the 
hurry and; fatigues of the rich; and the many vexations and petplexities 
of thoſe who are friving to be ſo 5 laying, Why are ye fo long about tp 


el de. 9e Plague your ſelues with the expectation of inter g- money; J or of 
© ſome great. return in trade; or the death of an old miſer ; when ye may 


. ſoon; be 2 in, a. more compendious Way F Wi i/dom ſupplies the place of - 


v4 a) 


eee / where „be bath made oy fon * he hath oy 
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Ben. But this argument belongs not properly te you, Leoilius, who 
may be. ranked among the rich; e but the times TY. and you 
have a great deal too mech. | Buvinexety-ogeahers — dupply 


. 


And here 1 might e- det dis Epiſile, 20 3 n. to a 
bad cuſtom. As no one can fatute or addreſt the Pur biun kings with 
out a preſent; ſo there is no taking leave of you gratis. Well then, I 
will ſtill borrow from Epricurus,---Multis paraſſe divitias, non finis mi- 
ſeriarum fuit, ſed mutatio;---The acquiring nuch wealth hath proved to 
many, not an end, but only a change, of their miſeries. The fault how- 


ever lies not in the things acquired, but in the mind itſelf. That which 
made poverty grievous, makes alfo riches irkſome. As it matters not, 


whether you. place a ſick man, on a wooden, or a golden couch; ſince 
he ſtill carries his diſeaſe along with him; ſo whether a diſcompoſed 


mind be placed in wealth or poverty, it is the ſame thing. The diſtem- 
per will {till attend it. | | 


ANNOTATIONS, _ 


(4) rie Fer Gioia to Hortentius rather than to Cicero. 
- (6) The rich only are in danger. 80 Perronius 3 | 
Cum ceecinere tubz, jugulo ſtat divite ferrum. 

Ce) Or, the Being ſubje& to no fear eil ber "of man or God. Tb ey be lots upon as a Stoical 
rant; but Sr. Peter ſays, Who i, be that will bun you, if ye be followers of that which is good ?— 
hy Pet. 3, 13.—8ee alſo Ep. 38. (N. x.) 8 
u See Sen. de ira. c. 20- Sidon. Apoll. vili, 7. No. 5.427. 
(e Dictu fædam ] —ad infames jam jamque cbegerat eſcas. ib. 
/ The Apoſtle argues in like manner. (Buoy, ore that ftriveth ls ney 4 aa 
things : tu they do it to obtain a corruptible. crown, But ue an | incorruptible. 1 Cor. 9. 25» 

Pro toto hoc argumento, pulchr? Manilius, | 
" Quaremus lucrum navi, mortemque ſequemur | | 
| Ad prædas- Pudeat tanto bona velle caduca. ens tax by | 

Quid ecelodabimus!. quantum eſt quo veneat omne ? 99 75 1 e 

 Impendendus homo eſt, Deus eſte ut poſſit in ipſo. | , Thom; | 
Pulchra, inquim, hee magis, an pia? Lig. 
i feed and abtber, from taft to weſt ae u,, 
I; And ſpendthrifts often feveat to be undone. | 
ys Hre periſhing goods worth Jo much pains and coſt, | | ien 
e Hard to be got and inenjoymient' lan r bf SEEN 8 Fits 
©, Thin aubat muſt benen uhr F has gold, , 1 5 
out, btw diſpropertionate a pries - 2 N | 
Te aftr a higher value, „% | 
The God, lay out thyſelf, NT wage Sec. 
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. Exiliet e vita] This, I think, is the ſecond paſſage which required to be ſoftened, in 
to avoid a, certain.doQrine of the Stoics, which could not but be ſhocking to a e 
which Seneca kimſelf ſeems not to l. Hill follows =/ ve p e t anguftum, 


quo wit prodici aſſt, id boni-confulet,12 N ER. 224 14424 65, UN. i.) 92 (1. 1m 6 
Beſides, the turn here given, and which the words will bear in ſome meaſure, i is — to chat 


moſt comfortable doctrine of the Apoſtle ; Our light affiction which i is wor for a moment, aborkerh for 
us a far more exceeding, and eternal weight of glory. 11 Cor. 4. 17. 
. Saculum muta, nimis habes Vlg-y-Seculym | minta—Lip/. Ogo. i. e. 1e hook back to 
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eee is a month, in which the city W in fun [UBER 
Public feaſting and luxury are allowed, and every place reſounds with 
the noiſe of preparation: as if there was no difference between the feaſt | 
called Saturnalia {a}, and the common Working thys ; ſo that he Was 
not wide of the mark, Who Wag pleaſed to ſay, that December now 
laſted all the yearl—I ſhould have been glad, Lucilius, if you had been 
here, that I might have conferred with you,” and heard your opinion, 
concerning what is to be done; whether we muſt go on in our uſual 
way; or, left we ſhould ſeem too far to diſſent from the humour of the 
times, we ſhould like wiſe unrobe, and give a looſe to joy, banquetting 
and wine. For what was not uſual but on ſome uproar and diſturbance, 
or when any calamity befel the city (5, we now change our dreſs for 
the fake of pleaſure and feaſting. If Tam not miſtaken in you, were 
you appointed arbiter in this affair, you would n not haye us at altogether 
like the rabble, nor altogether "unlike them; unleſs perhaps the mind, 
on theſe feſtival days, is to be reſtrained,” in order to exhibit a _— 
example of abſtinence, while every one elſe is indulging himſelf in the 
moſt luxurious pleaſures.” Ho gives a ſure token of his Readineſs, who 
is not to be drawn into ſoftneſs and luxury at at ——— A time; and ſo much 
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| longer i is he, if he keeps himſelf ſober and thirſty, wher all the people 
are drunk and” overcharged. But the more moderate way is, not to be 
particular at this time, ſo as to be taken notice of; nor yet to give into 

all their meaſures; but to do what others do, though not in the fame 

manner. A man may celebrate a feſtiyval without luxury and exceſs of 
Tot. ilimmt dem: : 7 THEN (WORM | 755 


* 


01, robin d deln on r M Ai e 
But I Neve inetd t to 10 the "0" af your a by giving 
you ſuch precepts: as have been given, and followed too, by great men. 
Set apart certain days, in which taking up with the meaneſt and vileſt R 
diet, and the moſt coarſe and rough cloathing, you may ſay to yourſelf ; 
ind ir this' all thut I war afraid of ?* While in ſecurity, let the mind 
prepare i itſelf againſt difficulties; and amidſt the favours'of fortune; be 
ſtrengthened againſt any injurious treatment. The ſoldier, in the time 
of peace, exerciſes himſelf; throws up trenches, and, 'in fruitleſs labour, 
takes a great deal of pains, to inure himſelf againſt the time, when it 
; may become neceffary. "Whom you would not have tremble in the time 
of action, vou muſt "harden before the time comes. In like manner 
ſome have continually ſo inured thiemſelves to poverty, as almoſt to 
proceed to want; that they may never be 5s 00h ww what a have 
learned to bear. 2-0 3 3 
i 0917s 6 2tro 8 l wt; 5 1 4 
Thiak not n 1 am nüng 50d w. to a eee 6 nk or tha Ln 
& a poor man 7 4 70 or Whatever elſe it is, whereby luxury ſometimes 
relieves itſelf, and ſmooths over the irkſomeneſs of riches by way of 
change: no; I Geffre that your bed may be really hard; your clothes 
rough, your | bread ſtale, and of the vileſt fort : endure this three or 
four days, or ſometimes longer, that it may not be-whim only by way 
- of variety, but a fair tryal {e}; and then, believe me, Lucilius, you will 
exult in being ſatisfied with what coſts a trifle; and you will learn, that 
you are under no ſuch. great obligation to fortune, for a maintenance ; 
for let her be as ſpiteful as ſhe PR; 10 e but x ſupply 3 pop with 
ſuch gli as are 3 neceſſary. egi F 
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Vet after all; there is no reaſdn to think you have done a great thing: 
it is no more than what many thouſand flaves, and poor wretches do daily. 
All that you can boaſt of is, that you do it voluntarily. And then it 
will be as eaſy for you to endure it always (,] as ſometimes to undergo 
the trial. Let us be exerciſed; as it were, at the poſt; leſt fortune 
ſhould come upon us unprepared. Let poverty be familiar to us. We 
| ſhall more ſecurely enjoy wealth, if we know that it is not grievous to 
be poor. "That great maſter of pleaſure, Epicurut, obſerved certain 
days, wherein he very ſparingly fatisfied hunger, to prove whether there 
was any thing that did not contribute to the enjoyment of full and con- 
ſurnmate pleaſure: or if any thing was want ing thereto, what it was; 
and whether it deſerved all that care and pains, that are generally 
beſtowed in the acquiring it. This is what he fays of himſelf in the 
Epiſtle he wrote to Polyenus, When Cbarinus was governor of Athens. 
And he even glories in it; that he could dine at leſs expence than three 
farthings {{g) ; when Mfetradorus, who had not made ſo great a profi- 
cieney in philoſophy, would ſpend he whole. Do you think that he 
found only fatiety in his meal? ;yes, and pleaſure $00; 2 pleaſure not 
- Jightand tranſitory, and to be at. times repeated, but fable and certain. 
Not that mere water is. ſo pleaſant a thing, or a coarſe cake, or a piece of 
barley bread; but the chief pleaſure conſiſts in being able to extract even 
ſatisfaction from theſe, and to arrive at ſuch a paſs, as to bid defiance to 


the inclemency of fortunes What if the allowance of a common priſon is 
better; and even the: executioner ſupplies, the. criminals under ſentence 
f death with a larger portion: how great mult that mind be, to ſub- 5 
mit to that condition voluntarily, that is deereed for thoſe. ho are N 
reduced to the laſt extremityi This ie to-aaiſe;. as it were, counter- 
3 to Fortune. Begin therefore, Zaciliur, to practiſe theſe things; 
apart ſorne particular days to quit, as it were, the world; and make 
He wet condi uni c0y0 acoepe the Selloneaihip of n. : 
1 oontemnere opes, aq 5 m 1 
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67 
intrepid ſecurity you may attain by this ſimple method; only by per- 
ſuading yourſelf that you can liye happily e they, and * 
upon them as ever ready wks r | . = 


I ſhall now begin to fold up my letter. "But pay me fit, you ſay. 
the uſual debt. Welt then, Epicurus ſhall pay you. Immodica ira. . 
gignit inſaniam, Immoderate anger turns to madneſs. ' You cannot but 
know this truth, if ever you was maſter of a ſtubborn flave, or had an 
enemy (i). But indeed this paſſion is apt to afflict all forts of perſons: 
it ariſes as well from love as from hate; it breaks out not only in ſerious 
affairs, but amidſt ſport and jeſting ;. nor does it ſignify ſo much from 
what provocation it ſprings; as what ſort of mind it affects; as it is not 
to be conſidered how great a fire is, but whereon it happens to light: 
be it ever ſo great, it hurts not ſolid bodies; while ſuch as are dry and 
combuſtible ſoon raiſe a ſpark into a mighty flame. Thus it is, Lucilius, 
the event of an extraordinary paſſion is madneſs; and cheese anger is 
to be avoided, not only for e but for the health, both af 


the mind * body 627. 


ANNOTATIONS b. 
4 
3 J This feſtival is ſuppoſed to have "OXY inſtituted in ane liberty enjoyed | in the golden 
age under Saturn, before the names of maſter and ſervant were known in the world. For among 
other mirthful ceremonies to be obſerved on this feſtival, ſervants were allowed to be ſo free with 
their maſters, as to change clothes with them,” IIS e ION "IBF 
r N. cn -en Ne- Ua NH 5 - | | 25 5 1 
| 8 dm fumalantar hes. tubes; . 
andere to ragende nene their ae: „ | . 
" e eee ee eee ee IS A para | X 
Go to, mals cr ume Janus dere, PLES EEDY "i TIS 
Uſe boldly thy December”s liberty, n | abt 1 . 2 r 
Speak. fairly what les wilt, N . 
This feſtival at its firſt inſtitution was kept only one day, (the 14th of 'the kalends- al Roos] 
which continued to the time of Augu/fur, when two more days were added; 8 F | 
more; according to Martial, * 1 
N Et jam Saturni quinque futre dies. . 1 15 2 e 0 
75 Hæc ſiguata mihi nen 1a S ISR. op, 
Vor. I. * Which 
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Sic Novins, Atellanarum ſcriptor, 


* AOL 4 Olim expetiars mm t Secur Mus yada Ut: * 
0; Et Mummius quidam,—Noftri majores veluti bene {Rav a eb 112 n 


Multa inſtituère, ſic hoc optimè, frigore 
Fecere ſummo dies ſeptem 8. 


Which ſoon after ere encreaked to ſeven days 3 wt gits "arts rower 497: 5-50] DMs 


See Bp. „an., (who-in- his Sarurnalia recites the. forms and ales ebliridd 5 on 'this 
bn en e . eber e ab Alix. il, 22. Le. ©. 25 . 


r Ege ubi concipinnt quantis fit cladibus urbi Jr in . TY 14 tin! 95 { 417 


„ .7 ., Confſtatara des ſuerüm, ferale per urbem ui aging 
rr ⁰ 0 G, en Won: 
: 21011115 Ofent honor; milled comitata eft pixpurs falves.—Lucan, l. 8... bY eic 
mi i dil. thus the woretched citizens behold. Fr FLIP EIN 431 | 
3 V das certain ills the faithful gods foretold : 3 e ante. „ 
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PSY Ad modicas cœnas. Al. medicas. Al. monas. "Ml. moneas. From Ude Muretus con- 
Jeckures Timonizas, ſuch an yk wt as one pi es arge bn nme in his 


reduced ſtate. OH. Lipf T4317, $33 £214 ttt: wg * 3139 x11 © 41 
(4) Pauperira celas. Vid. Sen 4d Helyiam. c, 14. don e 
Mundæ que, parvo ſub lare pauperum, + OH ge 
Cœnæ, fine aulæis et oſtro, | „ 
Sollicitam explicuere frontem. Hor. Od. gs 14. 
To frugal treats and humble cells, | $58 
| With grateful thange the wealthy fly ; © +. 4.34 — 25 
5 W health-preſerving bee r 
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Aa ſmooth'd the clouded forebead of deſpair. kad. 4 igom 
75 The like Precept is given by Epidtetus, Diſſ. 13. 
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(f) Or, for the ring of wreſtlers. Ad palum, ala luite, Fee Gall, al Quiataine. a.” 
© (2) Non toto aſſe. 'Timorrates objected to Epicurus, bat he. ſpent daily above a pound in meat © 
_ end drink. This Laertius denied, who, with many others, alledged, tbat  Epicurus lived upon the 
moſt ſimple and mean diet, according to his own words ; I exult in bedily' pleaſure, with the enjoyment - 
enly of bread and water ; I deſpiſe all manner of Jumptaous delicacies, not for their own ſake, but on 
account of the diſorders that attend them. Stobæ. Serm. are eee Bread - 


and water, ſays Epicurus, give conſummate pleaſure to a man — ary e 


6 Mean as it is, this palace and this d% rr. Te: AT 
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(«) Cam habuerint ſervum et inimicum. Muretus thinks Rt rk py" . act; but why 1 
cannot conceive: ſor what things are apt to exaſperate a, man more than 4 nen, 
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1 He that 4s flow to wrath, is of great under flanding ; but be that is of an haſty ſdirit, exalteth 
folly, Prov. 14. 29. He that is flow to wrath, is better than the mighty ; ; and he that ruleth Bis ſpirit, 
than he that taketh a city, 16. 32: Ceaſe from anger, and forſake wrath, Pf. 37. 8. For aurath 
killeth the fooliſh man, and indignation flayeth the filly one, Job. 5, 2. Beet haſh th thy. Bledoto be 
ang'y, for anger refteth in the boſom of fools. ; Eecleſ. 7. 9. Let every one be fevift to hear, flow to 
Speak, flow to wrath. Jam. 1. 19. Be ye angry, aud fon not; bat net the fan go devon jeu year 
evrath. Ephe. 4. 26. ESE WOT and rats, ere and clamour, ien be 
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Tz Exult, 3 at the reception of e every letter from you confirm- 
| Ing my hopes; as. they not only promiſe but engage for you. Go on, 
; 1 iced you; for what can 1 alk of my friend better, than what I would 
alk of the gods in his behalf ? Withdraw yourſelf from yout preſent 
2 66 55 if you can, gracefully ;, if not, force yourſelf from 
We have flung away time enough already; let us begin in our 
old age to decamp. Seems it a dilagreeable taſk? We have lived in a 
| ſtormy ocean, let us die in a quiet] harbour. Not that 1 would have you 
affect fingularity, | or think. to gain a name, by retirement; which you 
ought not, either to boaſt, or to conceal: © For I ſhall never -defite' to 
prevail upon you. ſo far, as that, condemning the madneſs and folly of 
| mankind, | you ſhould retire into ſome ſecret place, forgetting and 
forgot. Act fo, that your retreat,” though not talked of, may yet be 
ſeen. Such as have not yet entered upon a public life, may do as they 
pleaſe, and ſtill live i in obſcurity z but you are not at e herein. 
The ſtrength of your genius, your elegant writings, nd great and 
noble alliances, have every Where publiſhed your name: fo well are 
{ T0 now, that was you to ſhut yourſelf up in * remoteſt part of the 
TH e N n 1 K 2 ALED- 10 3,360 2871 19) World, 
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ut 1 Pony you mey 900 denmnd Ae den, — — 
anrigty or remorſe... For what do you leave behind you that you can 
poſſibly regret? Clients? Not one of them follows vu for your lake, 
but for what they can get.-Friends? Friendſhips indeed were ſought 
formerly; but now intereſt is all /a). Or are you afraid that ſome old 
man in your abſence will After his WH Or that your viſiters will ſeek 
ſome other levee? Lucilius, any thing extraordinary, and eſpecially 
liberty, is not to be purchaſed for nothing; conſider, whether you had 
rather loſe yourſelf, of your connections. For my part, I wiſh you 
had grown old in as private a ſtation, as you was born; and that for- 
| tune had never introduced you into high life. Your rapid ſucceſs hath 
carried you quite beyond che -proſpett of healthful happineſs. A pro- 
vince, a government, and all its appendages! and then follow other 
offices, and Kill other after them! What end will there be? What 
; do yon expect before your ambition will be fatisfied ? To bade all you 
.defire? That will never be. As we fay of the ſeries of caules, of 
which fate is compoſed, the ſame we ſay of deſires, from the attain- 
ment of one ſtill ſprings another. You are involved in a ate of life; 15 
which, of itlelf, can know. no end of miſery and lavery. Withdraw 

your neck from the yoke;- it were -better broke at once, than to be 
always oppreſſed . If you reduce yourſelf to a private ſtate, , every 
thing indeed will be leſſened, but there will be enough left for a a- 
ſonable mind: whereas now, though vaſt ſtores are heaped upon you, | 
there is yet no ſatis faction. Had vou rather then enjoy contentment 
With a little, or ſuffer hunger amidſt plenty? Proſperity is not only. 
covetous itlelf, but expoſed to the covetouſneſs of others; 5: and it is not 
ed P e, if you. cannot oy en 
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ge you vill . How ſhall 1 1 nyſelf ? A every way T4 

can., Think how. many things you have raſhly undertaken to get 
money what toils you have undergone for honour... Something: muſt. 

|  deattempted for the fake of caſe ape yetirement 3 or you muſt wear out 

- 4 4 | | | | yourſelf 
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yourſelf in the fatigues of oflice; live in a continual y af baden. 
amidit a ſtorm, which no moderation can fly from, nor any propoſed 
enjoyment of life eſcape, For what avails it how much you deſire caſe 
yourſelf, when your fortune will not ſuffer you to enjoy it? And 
what if you {till advance in life? As much as you add to your ſucceſs, 
you add to your fears. Give me leave to remind you of a ſaying of 
Mecenas', when the torture of his dignity {5} forced the truth from 
him; Ipſa enim altitudo attonat ſumma : The greater the height, the 
more ſubjeft to the facts of thunder. This is What he hath advanced in 
his treatiſe called Prometheus; and his meaning is, that too great height 
eftenifſhes and confaunds the bappy perſon. Can there be any power of ſo 
8 great worth, as to make you talk thus idly, as if you were drunk Ce 
| Mecenas indeed was an ingenious man, and would have ſet a noble 
example 24 Roman eloquence, if proſperity. had not enervated, nay, 
quite unmann d him ſ a. And ſuch, Lucilius, muſt be your fate, 
unleſs, (what he too late deſired) ſe/ you lower your fails, and make to 
5 CIR > „ {$124} 


3 


5 With this ſaying of Mecanas, I might here have Abe A7 

account with you, but that I fear you will diſpute it, and not accept of 
payment in ſuch neo com. No; as things are, Epicurus muſt pay the 
uſual debt; well then, he ſays, Ante circumſpiciendum eſt, cum quibus 
edas et bibas, quam quod. edas et bibas. Nam fine amico viſceratio, - 


leonis ac lupi vita eſt. Tun mißſt ratber have regard to the perſons with. 
whom you eat and drink, than to what you eat and drink.. For good cheer 


without a friend, is the life of a hon or a wolf (g). Now this is what 
you can never do but in retirement. At preſent, you will have gueſts 
enough, whom your ſecretary is pleaſed to pick out from your leve; 
but he greatly errs, who looks for a friend in his crouded drawing- room; 
or who only tries him at an entertainment C). For no greater evil 
attends the man of buſineſs, and much employ, than that he takes thoſe 
to be his friends, to whom he i is no hearty friend himſelf; and thinks — 
nothing of greater efficacy in promoting friendſhip, than conferring : 
benefits. Whercas there are ſome men, who.the more they ſtand in- | 
diebted to ae n the more 1 5 Hate Jou. A ſmall favour 
ein „ | 8 Indeed 
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indeed makes ee but a large one an enemy. What then, FE not 
benefits procure friendſhips? Yes, when you are allowed to chuſe the 
perſon you would oblige z not when they are conferred promiſcuouſly; 
Therefore when you have any ſuch intention, or till you are your own 
maſter, embrace this opinion of the wiſe: 7? is of more eee to 

py" en whom "= Ae is conferred, than what it * Wenne 
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s with all the endearments of life; we carry with us into retirement, the affections of nature: 

we drop them in ſolitude: en wn te the incumbrance, in the other, from the de- 
lights of ſociety.” _ 

J Sincerity, conſtancy, tenderneſs, are feldom to be found ; they are ſo much out of uſe, 
that the man of mode imagines them to be out of nature. Ve meet with frau friends : the greateſt 
part of thoſe, who paſs for ſuch, are, properly ſpeaking, nothing more than acquaintance : and no 
wonder; fince Tw/ly's maxim is certainly true; that friendſhip can ſubſiſt, non niſi inter Honey, 
{only among the goed) at that age of life, when there is balm in the blood, and that confidence in 
the mind, which the innocency of our own . 3 and the 47 oppo ate ene 
Rroys.*” Bolingbroke Lett, p. 148. 

% Believe me, (ſays the ſame Philoſopher) there is more . e merit too, * culti- 
vating friendſhip, than in taking care of the ſtate. Fools ana knaves are 3 _ Ke for | 
the laſt; ER A eee DAE AT TeX. N 1387 

See Ep. 22. (N. 6. 161115 2 95 las 
- (8) Mecznatis vera in ip tat 1 — Ponit eee pro 8 3 poſſdentem, 
Vet. $chol.—Eculeo, i. e. dignitate, et Aula, ubi aſſidua tormenta. Lig. Or perhaps by ecules, 
ſays Maretus, Rares mean eee en, life, l res 
any ſleep. - | 

e Lipftus Sinks this wot cg to mpch, as apple to lacan See 8 ſpecimen . his hie. ; 
"ibs the 4 Mae Ep. 114. 8 8 
© (4) Ep. 92. Habuit (Mecænas) grandeet virile e Ji ip Mud Alenxiſie, M21 
. { (+) Not being in ſo high favour, at chat time, with Auguſtus, as was hig wife Turentia- 1 | 

V iu aſpero et probo. Nummus probus, qui non peccat in materia; a/þer, quum. nandum ef 
detritus uſu. Era/m. Sed vid. Murer. et Lipſ. Hodis apud Turcas, it nummuli ex os. | 

0 oy _ 73.—E-þ 45 pant paropeys ud, e ene e A ks 

Go and fe hang'd, thou folitaty glos 060 Gal 8 Wand 
l An houſebreaker is & better man. | och .o,t 


8 " The Romaris give us the ſaying of @ ; pleaſant man, dr 4 I OR whewe fl away, abe, 
Vong fupped alone, aid, chat he had eat indeed, but not ſapped, as if a upper alu wu „ 
cempam and con venſaliion, 1 mali it palatable and. "pleaſing. Platarch, Sympos vii. Prol.—-He F 
the Latins aſe the words con vi uium, n N 1 * bo I S a fo eh | 6 | 
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7 rue 2 he not in Wards but i in Attions, 
. . . On the Contempt of Wealth. 


I F you are well, py think yourſelf worthy of, ps ls RY becoming 
your own maſter, I rejoice : for it will be my glory, to have extricated 
you from that ſtate wherein you ſo long wavered, without hopes of be- 
ing made free. But this, my Lucilus, I ſhall beg and require of you: 

that you would permit philoſophy to ſink deeper into your heart; that 
you would often make trial of your proficiency ; not by ſpeech or 
- writing, but by the firmneſs of mind, and the diminution, at leaſt, of 
all fond deſires. Some propoſe to gain the applauſe of an audience by 
declamation ; ates to entertain the ears of young men, and ſuch as are 
at leiſure to attend their lectures, with variety of matter, and volubility 
of ſpeech. But philoſophy teaches to act, not to ſpeak ; and requires 
that every one ſhould live according to the law preſcribed ; and that his 
conduct ſhould agree with his diſcourſe a); and that without any diſ- 
cordant action, it ſhould be of one and the fame colour throughout, 
for this is the whole duty and proof of wifdom ; that deeds ſhould cor- 
reſpond with words ; and that the man ſhould be every where, and at 
all times, conſiſtent with himſelf. - But where ſhall we find ſuch a one? 


There are few, indeed; but there are ſome. However, it muſt be 


own'd a difficult taſk ; though I do not fay that a wiſe man ſhould al- 
Ways walk with the ſame ſtep, but in one and the fame path. Obſerve, 
therefore, whether your dreſs be different from your furniture; whe- 
ther you are liberal to yourſelf, and ſordid to thoſe who belong to you; 


whether you ſup frugally, and build prodigally. - Enter, at once, upon 
one certain rule of life, and ſquare your whole liſe by the ſame. Some 


are very ſparing, and even niggardly,” at home, but are very generous | 
and eee abroad. Such different behaviour is faulty, and betrays 
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- mind ſtill wavering, without any certain tenour-of life. Moreover, 
1 will ſhew you, from whence this inconſtancy, this contrariety, pro- 
ceeds. No one ſeriouſly purpoſes What he really would have; or if he 
does, he perſeveres not therein, but paſſes on to ſomething elſe ; nor 
is this the only change of mind; for he ſoon returns even to that, 
which he had before caſt off and condemned. Therefore, laying aſide 
all former definitions of wiſdom, and comprehending the whole mea- 
ſure of human life, we may reſt ſatisſted with this : Mbat is wiſdom ? It 
is always to will, or always not to will, the ſame thing. (6) I think I 
need not add any ſuch exception, as that the thing any one wills, mult 
be what is right: for nothing but what is right, can pleaſe always. 
| Men, therefore, khow not what they would have, but at the very mo- 
ment when they would have it. No one ſeems to have the power of 
| fixing, politively, what he wills or not, upon the whole. The judg- | 
ment is daily altered, and is, at one time, oppoſite to What it is at a- 
other; 3 0 chat many ſpend their whole lives, as it were, in play. 7 1 
Preſs on, therefore, Lucilius, as you have begunz and, haply, ou 
will either reach your journey's end, or, at leaſt, know, that you have 
not, as vet, reached it, nor can reach He but en own en h 


What then, you 5 AY . ry your. die: When 1 
are no longer maintained by, you, they will learn to maintain them- 
felves. And what you could not know from your own courteſy, and 
good-nature, poverty will teach you. This will retain your true and 
ſure friends; when. _ they will deſert vou, who honoured. you not for 
your ſake, but their own intereſt. Is not poverty itſelf therefore amia - 
ble, when. it points out the perſons Who love yo unfeignedly? O1 
when will that day come, that: no one ſhall commend yo more than 
you deſerve.; or. prefurpe to honout you with falſe praiſel Hither let Zh 
all your thoughts tend; regard this ; with for this; retnitting all other 
affairs to the guidance. of. Providence, that you may-be ſatisfied with ö 
Fourſelf, and happy in. your own, endowments. What ſelicity can be x: 
more divine? Reduce yourſelf to a low. degree, from whence: you need 5 * 

fear no fall. And that you may the more willingly do this, I hope the 
| 3 this. ae: will amedi ng Py you, will prove an in- 
E i, op e | © © is | Jucement. 


around him, and wondering with himſelf at his good fortune, laughs; 
and rather knows them to be his own from what he hears, than from 
any alteration they make in his conduct. It is extraordinary for a man 


man; but much more ſecure is he Who has none. I know not, you 


of, is not the looking upon theſe things as preferable ; but becauſe by 
| that 1 in them ome which An can be no Pane, i. 


an imaginary poverty, which is the rather to be practiſed, becauſe we 
are apt to become effeminate by delicacies, and to think all 


* * 
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ducement.. Nay, though perhaps you may diſlike it, Epicurus is even 
now ready to pay it for me. Your diſtourſe, believe me, would appear 
more magnificent from a truckle-bed and a patched coat ; for things deli- 
vered under theſe circumſtances are not only well expreſſed, but well proved. 
{d) And, for my part, I am never more affected with what I hear 
from our Demetrius than when I ſee him laid upon ſtraw, and fo badly 
equipped as to appear rather naked, than clothed. What then? May 


not a man deſpiſe riches, even when it is in his power to enjoy them? /e} 
Certainly he may: And he ſhews a noble mind, who ſeeing them flow 


not to be corrupted by the communication of wealth. He is great, 
who, amidſt his riches, can humbly look down upon himſelf as a poor 


ſay, how: ſuch a one, was he reduced to poverty, would bear it. And 
I fay (for Epicurus) I know not how a poor man would deſpiſe riches, 
were they to fall to his lot. The mind therefore in both is to be re- 
garded ; and we muſt conſider, whether the one affects poverty, and 
the other deſpiſeth riches :_ Or otherwiſe a ſtraw bed, and ragged clothes 
are but alight proof of the will, unleſs it ſhall appear, that a man acts, 
not by neceſſity, but choice. But the good diſpoũtion I am ſpeaking 


ſuch preparation, they become eaſy to be borne. And indeed, my 


Lucilius, they are eaſy; nay, by being thought upon long before, 
ſhould they fall to your lot, they will be pleaſant too. For they have 


I think it . an what I wrote to you concerning the 
practice of ſome great men; to ſet apart certain days for the exerciſe of 


things hard and . 
ickſome. The mind requires to be fouſed and forced from its lethargic 
diſpoſition; and to be often treminded of what a little portion we have 
by the appointment of nature. No man is born rich in himſelf ; as 1 
„ e NON WR Oe HE | | | 
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and ſwadling clothes; ſuch a beginning n not eee 
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"ANNOTATION:S, K. | 
x9) Rad ow 16 e) | | | 7 
80 Chaucer, in the character of the Parſon. | | 
This noble enſample to his ſchepe he yaſt, oO on 
% That firſt he wrought, and afterwards he taught; ei 
«© Out of the Goſpel he the wordis caught: morn Ho 
% And this figure he added thereunto; _ _ | 
** That if gold ruſted, what ſchuld yrym do ET 
Thus rendered by Dryden : 7 
| | His preaching much, but more his practice, wwrou evrought ; at 
A living ſermon of the truths he taught: 
© If they be foul on whom the people truſt, 
„ Well may the baſer braſs contract a ruſt. ws x 
100 This is Zeno's oporoyia,' confiftency, the end of philoſophy. Cato (ap. Cic. De Pin. li.) 
ſummum Nn, bonum N eſt in eo, quod 3 ſtoici, nos AY convenientian, ſi 
Pluacet. 
See Ep. 1 26» - (N. c. 74. (N. 1. 95. 120. 24h, Manud. 11. 1 
Lol TR IT e | 7 
Tanta mali tanquam moles in pectore dne — e AL 
Qunuid ſibi quiſque velit, neſcire et quzrere ſemper: | f 
Commutare locum, quaſi onus deponere poſſit. — 
2 Hoc fe quiſque modo fugit, et quod ſcilicet, ut fit, | 
_  Effugere, haud potis eſt ingratic-heret et angit. . 7 FS EL. TO 
| | | Tucret. 141, 1070. 
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e if the reli race of man, wubo fol © 
; A aweight of cares, ftill preſſing on their mind, 


Could find as well the cauſe of this unreſt, . | newt Brow bre | 2 5 ; FL: 
And all this burden, lodg'd within the breaßn „ 
Sure they would change their courſe ; not live as now z 2p 


Uncertain what to wiſh, or what. to vow t=—— 

| 28 | * iu, every one o'erworks his weary will, | | Wa, N ng ve 
4 | « 3 ? MITT. To foun himſelf, and to ſhake off bis il : e 2s | A 

# We baking fit returns, and hangs upon him PEE POR voy 17715 
Pat py doubts whether theſe are the words of Epicurus; and fems rater o tink them the 
of Seneca, in anſwer to what Epicurys i is ſuppoſed to have ſaid. 
i I cannot but think that Seneca is here drawing his own picture, notwithſlanding what has been 
Aaid of his wealth and covetouſneſs.— ' To deſpiſe riches with Sencca's 885 or prowl +, nag 
San mmm . 
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E P on r L E. xxl. 
The 1 Honour of Philoſophy. 


Do you think, Lucilius, this the contents of your laſt are of any great 
importance? Indeed you give yourſelf much unneceſſary trouble. You 
know not what you would have: .you rather approve- of virtue, than 
follow it. You ſee wherein true felicity is placed, yet have not the 
courage to make any advance thereto. Give me leave then to ſhew you 
what prevents it, becauſe you ſeem but little to conſider it yourſelf, 
You have a great opinion of thoſe things you are ſuppoſed to leave ; and 


When the ſecurity: you: would wiſh to enjoy is ſet befare you, the 


ſplendor of the life you muſt retire from, dazzles and retains you, under 
an apprehenſion. of falling into a ſordid and obſcure condition. You are 
miſtaken, Lucilius; the way propoſed, and which you ought to purſue, 
is rather an aſcent. As is the difference between ſplendor and light, 
when this has a certain origin in itſelf, but that ſhines with borrow'd 
rays; the ſame is there between this, your ſort of, life and the philo- 
ſopher's: the life you lead, becauſe it ſhines but by reflection, is ſoon 
eclipſed, when any thing intervenes; whereas the life propoſed is ever 
bright in its own luſtre : your philoſophical-ftudies will render you fa- 
nus and noble: I will give you an inſtance of it from Epicurus. 
When he was writing to Idomeneus (a), and endeavouring to recall him 
from a ſpecious way of life, to more ſolid and laſting glory, at a time 


when he was the miniſter of royal power C, and tranſacting the affairs 


of ſtate; if, ſays Epicurus, glory is your purſuit; know, that my Epiſtles - 
will make you more famous than all thoſe things. you adore, or for which you 
are adored. Did he ſpeak falſely herein? Who would. have. known 


Homencur, had not Epicurus regiſtered and engraved him in his Epiſtles 2 - 


All thoſe potentates and princes” from whom Idomenens. held his titles, 
are buried in oblivion. Cicero Epiſtles ſtill preſerve the name of 
Atticus or otherwiſe \Agrippe's being his ſon-in-law,. Tiberius his grand- 
wn. aac s huſband, and Druſus Cæſar his great-grandſon, would:have- 


L 2 been 


>. 


„ int er 

been of little advantage to him. He had been loſt among ſo great 
names, had not Cicero ſet him in view c. The vaſt deluge of time 
will flow in upon us; and though ſome great geniuſes may raiſe their 


heads above it, and for a while exert themſelves againſt oblivion ; yet 
muſt they one day fall like thoſe who have gone before them. 


What Epicurus promiſed his friend,” I in ſome meaſure promiſe you, 
Lucilius; I flatter myſelf, that I ſhall have ſome favour with poſterity ; 
and can at leaſt preſerve for a time ſuch names as I think proper to take 
with me. Our Virgil e immortal honour to two perſons, and 


nenen iy: {KEPT 


Fortunati 0 fi 854 mea carmina poſſunt. 
Nulla dies unquam memori vos eximet ævo; 
Dum domus neæ capitoli immobile faxum - 
| . oy rg g n Nana prone ( 4 5 


Wider . hath W * all Pry as are 4 18 as it 
were, and partakers of another's greatneſs, flouriſh for a while, are 
greatly careſſed, and have a full levee, while they continue in office 7 
but no ſooner are they gone, than every remembrance of them is loſt 
for ever. Whereas the work of learning and ingenuity is ever encreaſ- 
ing, nor are the poſſeſſors of them honoured only in enen but 
kth math rang nen wich Wm. e een e nw: 
8 That 1 may not Wale mention 05 . gratis, he ſhall. you for 
| bimſelf. It was to him that Epicurus wrote that noble ſentence, in 
which he exhorts him to make Pytbocles rich in no doubtful or common 


Way: IJ ſays he, you 402d make: Pythocles rich, you muſt not add 10 


Bir wealth, but ſubtracs from his defres (e). A ſentence too clear in itſelf 
to need explanation} and too eloquent to be heighten d: but this I muſt - 
adviſe you, not to think this ſpoken, with relation only to riches; for 
apply it to what you pleaſe, it is ſtill of the ſame force. I you m_ 
male Pythocles more honourable, you muſt not add te his titles, but ſubtraft 
* his deferes.)" * * a Have tas 0: ei Prpetnet delights 
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you muſt not add to his pleaſures, but ſubtraft from his defires. If you 


would make Polythocles the happy old man, and fill up the meaſure of life; 


it ts not to be done, by adding more years, "but by retrenching his defires. 
Nor is there any reaſon to think, theſe are merely the words of Epicurus, 
for they are the voice of Nature. And what is uſually done in the ſenate, 
we muſt do the fame in philoſophy: when any one hath delivered his 
opinion, and in ſome meaſure it demands afſent, I immediately defire a 


diviſion, and I follow him (%. I the more willingly relate theſe ſay- 
ings of Epicurus, that I may prove to thoſe who have recourſe to him 


under falſe hopes to find'ſome cloak for their vices; that go where they 
will, they muſt {till lead a good and ſober life. When you viſit Is 
gardens and read this inſcription; Stranger, you may live well here: here 
pleaſure is the ſummum bonum; the maſter f this houſe is ready to enter- 
tain you: he 1s humans and hoſpitable: he will give you a cake to eat, and 


| qoater to drink; and in the end he will ſay to you, have you not been well 
entertained? Know, that theſe gardens provoke not hunger, but aſſuage 


it. Nor do they enflame the thirſt by the very draught, as ſome liquors 


» do, but quench it, by a natural and eaſy remedy. In this ſort of plea- 

ſure I am grown old. But obſerve, that I am ſpeaking to you of ſuch | 

deſires, as are not to be ſoothed by mere words, but ſuch as require | 
ſomething, eaſily attainable, for their ſatisfaction. For with regard to 
the. extraordinary, which may be deferred, corrected, or ſuppreſſed; I 
muſt remind you of this one thing; that ſuch pleaſure is not natural, 
is not neceſſary. If you beſtow any thing upon it, it is merely volun- 
taty /g). The belly hath no ears (bh), either to receive precepts, or ad- 


mit excuſe: it makes its demands indeed, and often calls upon us; and 
yet ĩs no troubleſome creditor, as he is diſmiſſed, contentedly with a 
little; if you * hy —_ SO: him, not all that is t oe: 
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ANNOTATIONS > The 


* 1 4 A „ 
: 


(a) That Mey flattered LES 37 Sette. to kim by Laqrtias, in his Life of Epicurns.. 


And Atbeneut c. vii. obſerves that the good man 9 en both Komeneus and anne 
This Nu pd were, for belly- timber. | | | 

(4) To Lyſimachus,. or. ſome other of . 8 ene nd 

(ec) “ Neither his ſon Aerippa, nor grandſon Tiberius, nor great grandſon Drafuc, outs ey 
been of any ſervice to him, if Cicero name by drawing e, * with it, had not Are nim 


an immortality.— Dr. Middletor's Life of Cicero. ER CLIT L 
c) In. chat beautiful Epiſode, of Ni/us and-Ziaryalur ; bade. : dee 
* 0 happy friends} for if my werſe can give MAGS + Hint 13:1 Chin 8 944 
+ > Immortal lift, your fame ſpall ever lis: V 

mh id capitol's foundation lies 1 G& j EQUNIIT 2102 tory bn. 


Aud ſpread, where-t'er the Roman Eagle . 5 Nc 
. The W of Epicurus (Stob. Serm. 17.) are, Es. cue . u roißca, ui {chan in 
pes 13141, Tys FI; rid vhutas Ade. 'So Plato (Stob. Serm. x.) to one who was ever hankering 


after wealth, ſaid, Thou wwretch, if thou would/t be happy, endeavour not to encreaſe thy fore, but r 


diminiſh fires, And Socrates, een e 292 0 Ws as 
ſwered, By being contented to be gook, I 


yt bocles was an handſome young man, Ag aw 5 of - years of « 8 8 was 


pleaſed to extol for his extraordinary genius, above all the learned of our = which OT 


adulation he is blamed” both by Zaertiue and Plutarch.—Lipl. ' Neon 


Y Sen. de: vit. beat. c. 3. Briſſon. 4 Form. c. 2. 1 SRO p. I 


(g) Epicurus dividebat cupiditatum genera, non niniis fortaſſe ſubtiliter, utiliter tamen. Partim | 


eſſe naturales et neceſſarias ;, partim naturales et non neceſlarias; partim neutrum Naturales, ſatiari 


pœnòè nĩihilo; nec ſecundum genus difficile ad potiendum; tertias, plane- inanes et ejiciendas fundi- 


tus putavit. Cic. Tuſc. v.——Neme/ius: (de Anima c. xvii.) in like manner divides pleaſures inta 
three kinds; Natural aud neceſſary, for the ſupport of li ift; as food and rayment : Natural, Bur not ab- 


folutely neceſſary ; &s marriage, ang A communion 1 e neither Ew nor gag ar d. | 


henneſs, petulance, luxiirys 
(4). *< Diſcourſe to, or call pon, kungey RY they wall comin you,' 8 8 ta 
attend, or, as Eraſmus, ubi de paſtu agitur, non attenduntur honeſtz rationes. (app yep ud lg 


| arTaren ses Hunger cannot bear conrradiction.) Nothing makes the vulgar more untractable, fierce- 


and ſeditious, than- ſcarcity and hunger. -Neſcit plobes jejana timere.— There is ſome reaſon tha 
15 55 an have no ears, becauſe words will not fill it. Ray. Prov. p. 100. 75 
'O'v dp 74 ern, £73 yaſepe KuvTEpoy ανν 
Ex, if r £X4ASvu7er £0 lung u ar aray xy , Od, 4. 116.. 
Spent with fatigue, and ſprunk with-pining faſt, Ig 


1 
- 


VV craving bowels Hill require repaſt,— K 
Neceſſiy demands our daily bread, | | 30” N 5 
n een . N ee 
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LUCIUS ANN RUS SENECA. 


E PIS TIL E XXII. 


0 Retirement ; ; for the Study of Philoſe * 


You are now ſenſible, Lucihu us, that you muſt diſengage yourſelf 
from thoſe ſpecious and vain avocations, that take you from your ſtu- 
dies: and you deſire to know by what means you can effect this. There 
are ſome things which cannot be communicated but by a perſonal con- 
ference. The phyſician cannot preſcribe a proper diet, or. a proper 
time for bathing, by letters only: He muſt know. the conſtitution of 
his patient, and feel his pulſe. According to the old proverb, Gladia- 
torem in arenã capere confilium /a J. The gladiator conſults his advantage 
when attually engaged. The eye or countenance of his antagoniſt, his 
manner of parrying, and the attitude of his body, direct his obſerva- 
tion. What is uſual or ought to be done in certain caſes, may be 
preſcribed, and ordered in writing: ſuch counſel is given to perſons 
abſent, and to poſterity: but at what time a thing is to be done, and 
in what manner, no one can teach at a diſtance: circumſtances muſt be 
well weighed; nor is the being preſent alone ſufficient, a man muſt be 
prudent, and watchful to obſerve the fleeting opportunity: diligently, 
I fay, obſerve this; and lay hold on it, as ſoon as it is perceived; and 


with your whole ſtrength and mind extricate yourſelf from your Pre 


ſent employ 1 will moe oder my opinion in Plain terms: | 


. « d 4 ta - g 
Di. $- 125 10 oth 2 C53 : <q / 7% G4 yy 


- You muſt either quit your manner r of life, or it is not wth while to 


live: but this T alſo think, that the gentleſt methods to extricate your- 
elf mult firſt be uſed; endeavour to looſen your bonds, before you pro- 
ceed to violence: not but that it may be thought more brave to fall at 


once than to live i in continua faſpenſe 75... But what I now particu- 


farly require is, that at length you entangle yourſelf no further, but 


reſt ſatisfied with ſuch buſineſs,” as you have involved yourſelf 1 in, or 
which, as you. would rather have it thought, hath fallen upon you. 
Ne "* 1A | You 
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You muſt by no means look out for more: if you do, you can have no 
manner of excuſe; nor can you plead it accidental. What is uſually 


ſaid on this occaſion, is generally falſe: * ould not do otherwiſe ; bow- 
efſa 


ever unwilling I was, it was abſolutely neceſſary. There is no neceſſity 
for puſhing forwards unadviſedly; it is ſomething, if not to repugn, yet 
to ſtand one's ground, and not preſs too much upon the favour of for- 
tune. You muſt excuſe me, therefore, if T not only di fer from you in 
opinion, but appeal to more prudent perſons than myſelf, as is my cuſ= 
tom, when in doubt. I have read an Epiſtle from Epicurus much to 
the point in hand: it is written to Idomeneus; whom he adviſeth to fly, 
and make all the haſte he can, before ſome ſuperior power intervenes, 
and deprives him of the liberty to act as he pleaſes. Yet he ſubjoins 
that nothing muſt be attempted but at an apt and proper ſeaſon; and that 
when ſuch ſhall offer, it muſt immediately be embraced: he forbids 
any one that is meditating his flight, to dream; and gives hopes of a 
ſalutary eſcape from the moſt _— diſtreſs, if we — 1 2 prevent, 


nor neglect a Proper op PTY. 8 2 [4 22 9 1 1 ie 


| py fuppale you would 1 — glad t to 155 che Stoicat 1 in this 
matter.— There is no reaſon then that any one ſhould accuſe them of / 
temerity: they are rather cautious 5 than raſh. Perhaps you expect to 
hear, that it ir cowardly to yield to affiietion; ; We "muſt Prive bard to go 
through with the taſt impoſed upon us; and perform the duty enjoin wed; he 
1 neither ftrenuous, nor brave, who une labour, but he whoſe mind gathers "X 
frrength from the difficulties 3 that furround him... Theſe things indeed will _ 
be faid, and rightly. too, if perſeverance can find its reward and no- 
thing is required to be ſaid or done, but what becomes a good man; 
otherwiſe, he will never wear himſelf out in any fruitleſs or diſhonour- 
able toil; neither will he buſy. himſelf in any thing that deſeryes not 
the name of bufneſs. He will not. act as you ſuppoſe, 4 as, being 
involyed in the extravagant views of ambition, to ſuffer himſelf to, be 
burried away with, the. tide ; no; being convinced, of his, dangerous, 
ſituatiqn: how uncertain. and ſlippery his ſtate is; he will withdraw 15 a 
n 1 turning his back, make a grad val retreat. nie flow 
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LUcIUS ANN RUS SENECA. $1 


It is an eaſy matter, Luciliut, to eſcape toil and trouble, when you 
once deſpiſe the profits propoſed thereby: theſe are what detain us in 
flavery. M bat then, you will ſay, ſhall I caſt off theſe precious hopes? 
ſhall ¶ lave the crop in the field? - ſhall I live deſerted? no lacqueys behind 
my coach ? no levte in my hall? Theſe indeed are the things which men 
unwillingiy forego; and, however they deteſt trouble, are fond of the 
perquiſites thereof. They complain of ambition as they would of a 
miſtreſs; and if you ſearch into their true affection, they do not hate it, 
but only quarrel with it now and then. Examine thoſe who are fre- 
quently deploring their condition, and lamenting their diſappointment 
of thoſe things they cannot live without ; and you will find their con- 
tinuing in a fate, of which they fo grievouſſy complain, is merely 
voluntary. Indeed, my Larilius, few are flaves, but who are fond of 
flavery; which if you really deteſt, and bnd fide defire to be free; and 
for this purpoſe you afk time to conſider /e; that without perpetual 
anxiety you may obtain your Hberty; know, that the whole tribe of 
Stoics are ready to ferve you: every Zeno, every Chryſppus will adviſe 
you, what is moderate; juſt and true: but if you draw back, and ftay 
to confider what you may carry with you, and with what ſtock of 
money you may charge your retirement, you will never extricate your- 
ſelf while you live. A man cannot ſwim, with a load about him. 
Emerge to a better ſort of life, the gods being propitious to you: but 
think them not propitious to thoſe, whom they load with ſplendid 
miſery; and yet axe to be excuſed in this reſpect, foraſmuch as thoſe 
things that rack and torture theſe © appy mortals, were . at their 
own requeſt. 5 * nt a72) "I 5 ö 
1 

I had folded up my letter und ſeated it, bue: ncaa it again, 15 

order to ſend you the uſual preſent of ſome excellent ſentence, worthy 
your notice. And le] one occurs; whether more true or eloquent 1 
cannot ſay. If you enquire after the author, it is Epicuru:; for I am 
ſtill for ſetting off my budget with another's property. Nemo non ita 


exit e vita, tanquam modo intraverit, Every one goes out of life, as if be 


was juſt come into it. Take whom you will, old or young, or of middle 
age, you will find him, equally, afraid of death, and ignorant of life. 
Nothing is left finiſhed ; as our proper buſineſs is ſtill deferred to ano- 


5 x I'Ph do 4. | X then 


$3 HE EP KS/T:L- ES) OH 


| ther day. But nothing pleaſes me mare in this ſentence; than that it 
chargeth old men with infancy. But let me conſider; No one, ſays 
Epicurus, goes our lie, but us be came into ite this, with his leave, is \ 
not true. We die worſe than we were born. Nor is this the fault of 
Nature; ſhe may juſtly complain of us, and ſay, What i is the meaning of 
this? T 'brought you into life, void of vain dgire, of idle fears, of ſuperfti- 
tion, ꝙ perfidiouſueſt, and the lite peſts of ſociety, i' AF you came into the | 
world, ſo gu out of it. Happy the man who has found true wiſdom ; 
who dies as free from anxiety, as when he was born! But, alas! we 
now tremble at the apprehenſion of every danger; we have no courage, 
no colour left; we ſhed unprofitable tears: yet what can be more ab- 
ſurd and ſcandalous, than to be troubled on the very brink of ſecurity ? 
* But the reaſon is plain ; though deſtitute of every. good in life, we ſtiil 
deſire life, and its enjoyments, ſuch as they are. But it is gone; for no 
part of it ſtays long with us; it is in a perpetual flow Cd); it is no 
ſooner tranſmitted, to us, but it vaniſheth yet no one regards how w__ 
he lives, but how long: when every, one ay it in pep er to live | 
well, but no one to live e * 
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ON ANY0TATIONS, 
SH. : 07-08 345" 11190109 Mie; h 28 
0 0 Gladistorem in arend capere an le l ae OY 
negotio conſilium capere nn. _ 4 Bell. Gal.—Dicimus et e en * 
| Bra, Adag: , 6. 11. 
8 (3) Seneca often breaks in upon us « ich this Hostal Stoicifm 3 (as i in * xix. Subduc 6 Siem 
jugo tritam : ſemel illam incidi, quàm ſemper premi, ſatius eſt) OY I, 
as to ſeem rather to ſpeak from his profeſſion, than his conſcience. | 
le) Advoeationem petis;\i. e, morain. + Lip/o—Vetis poeta, ob V0 ay; boilot fodk þ- | 
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 LUCIUS-ANNAUS SENECA, 


; 1 


is rr xxII. 


Te Wi iſe Man mn nh enjoys true Pleafure. 


Y O U expect, * that I ſhall giye you an account, how agree- 
ably we have ſpent the winter, which hath been ſhort and mild; and 
how uncomfortable, and more than ordinarily gold, the ſpring ; and 
the like trifles, ſought after by thoſe, who admire nothing more than 
tattle. No, Lucilius; what I propoſe to treat of, will, I doubt not, be 
of ſervice, both to you and myſelf. And what ſhall that be, but to 
recommend to you Goodneſs and Virtue ! Do you aſk wherein to lay the 
foundation? Tate no pleaſure in vanities. And do I call this the foun- 
dation? It is the pinnacle. He hath reached the ſummit of perfec- 
tion, who knows wherein true joy conſiſts ; and who - hath not placed 
his, happineſs. in any foreign power. That man muſt be always in. 
anxiety and doubt, who fondly depends upon hope {a), though what 
he defires be at hand, is eaſily attainable, and though he be ſeldom diſ- 
appointed in his views. Learn this therefore, my Lucilius, before all 
things, wherein to rejoice (60%. Vou may think, perhaps, that I intend 
to abridge you of many pleaſures, when I fling out all fortuitous things, 
and adviſe you not to indulge even Hope itſelf, the ſweeteſt of all 
delights: quite the contrary, I aſſure you. I would have you. always 
enjoy pleaſure: but I Would have it: originate at home: it will find a 


place there, if it be dependent on yourſelf alone. Other enjoyments 


affect not che mind; they only-ſinooth the brow, and are merely ſuper- 


ficial (c) 3. unleſs perhaps you think a man enjoys pleaſure, becauſe he 
laughs. The mind ought to be earneſt and confident, and in a- ſpecial 


manner raiſed above the World. Believe me, true joy is a ſerious thing. 
d Do you think. any. one with a merry countenance,,or,, as your co 


combs phraſe it, with a laughing eye ſeſ, can deſpiſe death? can open: 
his door to poverty ? can xeſtrain pleaſure, as it. were, with a bridle? 


or meditate e under pain and aflitins ?.. He 6 pooh this, 
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enjoys a great pleaſure, though it be a ſevere one. And ſuch is the 
pleaſure I would put you in poſſeſſion of. It will never leave you, when 
you have found the way to attain it /F).. The lighter and baſer metal 
lies at the top of the mine; that is of moſt value, the vein of which 
runs deep, and ſufficiently pays the -encreaſed labour of the miner. 
Such things as delight the vulgar, carry with them a light and perfunc- 
tory. ſatisfaction; and whatever joy is adventitious, wants a foundation: 
whereas the joy 1 amn ſpeaking of, and whereunto I would fun bring 
| you, is truly ſolid, and will manifeſt Itſelf within.” Wa Waters 


| Putſue, my — the only thing that can da you Say 4 ) ; 
| throw down, and trample upon thoſe ſpecions baubles, which have only 
an extrinſie ſplendor, and depend upon a promiſe. Regard che true 
good; and rejoice in your own. Do you aſk what T mean by your own ? 
Yourſelf; at leaft, the better part of you. If your body claims ſome 
regard, and indeed nothing can be done without it, think it rather what | 
is neceſſary, than any thing great. The pleaſures it ſuggeſts are vain, 
and of that duration, often to be repented of, and unleſs uſed with great 
moderation turn to the contrary: yes, I fay, pleaſure is apt to run 
Headlong, 0 ln ins miſchief, unleſs reſtrained in due meaſure; and 
it is very difficult to keep due meaſure in What you firmly think to be 
good. There is no ſafety, but in the deſire of what is rudy good: Do 
you alk what that is, and whence it ariſeth? I will tell you: Fyom 4 
good conſeience, from honeſt thoughts and ju ations, from a contempt of 
fortuitous things, and from a conſtant tenour of life in one and the ſame 
pleaſing track (g. For how can they, who ſkip from one deſign to 
another, and not voluntarily, perhaps, but are foreed ' thereto by mere 
accident, enjoy any thing that is ſure and laſting, being chus in conti- 
nual ſuſpenſe and ever wavering ? There are ſome few, it is to be 
. hoped, who order themſelves, and their relatives, with deliberation, 
and judgment: the reſt; like things floating on a river, go not of them- 
ſelves, but are carried along; of which things ſome are earrietl in a 
ſmoother ſtream, or ſtopped in an eddy, and others are hurried down by 
the torrent into the main ſea. 3 1 mode 22 pre n a goed \. 
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LUCIUS ANNEUS SENECA. 59 


But it is time to pay my uſual debt; and a ſentence from your own 
Epicurus ſhall diſcharge this Epiſtle. Moleſtum eſt ſemper vitam 
inchoare: It is a tedious thing to be always beginning to live: or, per- 
haps, it may be better expreſſed in this manner; Malè vivunt, qui ſem- 
per vivere incipiunt; They lead @ wretched life who are always beginning 
to live. But why? you will fay, for this wants explanation. Why, 
becauſe ſuch a life muſt neceſſarily be always imperfect. That man can 
never be prepared for death who is juſt beginning to live. This then 
is what muſt engage our endeavoyr : to live to the ſatisfaction of our- 
ſelves and of the world. But no one can have done this, who has ſcarce 
begun to live. Think not there are few ſuch; it is the common prac- 
tice of almoſt all mankind. Some indeed begin to live, juſt at their 
latter-end; and if you think this ſtrange, I ſhall add what will more 
ſurpriſe you; many ceaſe to live, before they begin. ; 


CNNOTATIANS c. 


( Mas —— attended with tae: e the ſecurity and dene of a Stoic . no 1 

Cicero (IV. Tuſc.) from Laertius takes notice of the Stoical diſtinction, between (gaudium et 
1lztitiam) joy and pleafare. Cùm ratione animus movetur, placidè atque conſtanter, gaudium dici : 

cùm autem inaniter et effuse exſultat, Læritiam, (ny ndoviy . Laert.) quam ita definiunt (Scoiciz) 


| fine ratipne animi elationem, (£20300 £ragar. Laert.) There is a placid and calm motion confiftent 
auith reaſon, called joy, and there ts likewiſe a vain wanton exultation , or tranſ port, which they * 


to be an elation of the mind without reaſon. 
Auguſtinus in Iſ. 57. Non oft gaudere impiis, dicit Dominus ; ene nal porting 1 poſſint, 
quam gaudere. Lipſ. Manud. III. 5. See Epp. 27, 52, 59, 72, 98. | | 
Let aby priefis, O Lord Cod, be. clathed with ſalvation; And let thy ſaints * in gnduee 
2 Chron... 6. 41- The Patutes of the Lord are right metres the heart. Pſ. 19, 8. 119, 111. 
Our rejoicing ts this, the teſtimony 'of a good conſcience, &c 2 Cor: 1. 12. 4s forrowful, yet always 


 rejuiting.”'6. 10. e 1 The- Hee Yer OO Oe Te 


and full of glory. 1. Pet. 1. 8. 3. 

(e) The triumphing of the wicked is * fort, pay the joy of 1 the hypocrite but for a moment. mY 20. 

(4) It is that internal peace and harmony, which flows from a greatngſi of ſoul mixed with 4 
Juttude ; Pax et concordia animi, et \magnitudo cum manſuetudine. Sen. de heat. vn. c. 3. Mar 
the Lard with fear, and rejoice with trembling. Pſ. 2. 11. 5 

(e) Hilaricalo, MSS. As affectedly ſpoken, by the Fribbles of Gs a2e, "Ge bilari had. See Ep. 5 3. 


vo Your heart ſhall rejoice, and your joy no man re g tp, | xd 16. 22. TREE of the 
| Firit, is love, jey, peace. Gal. „ | * * 


1g) But ene thing in nedful. Luke, 10.42. See Ey. 53. 


1) Our rejoicing 5s this ; the teſtimomy of a good conſcience ; that ; in „bene, and [cody fncerity, * ; 


with op item, but by the grace of God, we have our conver/ation in the world. 2 Cor. 1. 12. 
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$6 HE EPISTLES OF: 


EIS TLB X. 
On the Fear of Evil. fo come. 


eU write, Lucilits, that you are greatly embarraſſed, concerning 
the event of a proce, with which you are threaten'd by an implacable 
enemy; and you expect, I ſuppoſe, that I ſhould perſuade you to think 
better, and to acquieſce in the pleafing hope : for what necelfity 1 is there 
to anticipate evil, and to preſuppoſe that, which it will be time enough 
to ſuffer when it happens; and ſo loſe the enjoyment of the preſent, 
through fear of what is to come? Without doubt it is ridiculous to 

_ make yourſelf miſerable at preſent ; becauſe this may be your lot ſome 
tay or other. But I en lead you N 5 . 4 4 to reſt in ſecurity. 


In order to get rid of * at leaſt to deviate) your preſent anxiety, I 
would adviſe you to ſuppoſe, whatever you are afraid will happen, really 
to happen: and whatever the misfortune may be; weigh it well with 
yourſelf; and tax your fear: from hence you will find, that ſuch miſ- 
fortune will not either be very great or of long duration {>}. And to 
ſtrengthen you the more, you may ſoon collect many examples of perſons 


in the like diſtreſs. Every age abounds with them. On whatever 
accidents you reflect, either domeſtic or foreign, you will meet with 


inſtances, where a good diſpoſition, great proficiency i in learning, and 


the ſtrongeſt efforts of nature, have not been wanting. And after all, 


ſhould you chance to be condemned i in this ſuit, can any thing harder be 


expected, than baniſhment, or a priſon ? Or has the body any thing * 


.worſe to fear, than to be hanged or burned? Now ſuppoſe any one of 


theſe to be your lot; and you may ſummon to your aid thoſe, who, have 


deſpiſed them all; men, with will give you no great trouble in looking 


cout for them; you need only make choice of them for your purpoſe. 


Rutilius {c ) fo took his condemnation, ; as to. think nothing irkſome to 


him, but the being condemned wrongfully.” Metellus - ( d) ſuffered” 
baniſhrment with a Pe a but Rutilius even with a dogs! mind; the 


OR - 


* 


* 
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former aſſured the commonwealth of his return to ſerve them; the latter, 
when Sy/la ordered him to return, refuſed it, at a time when no one 
dared to deny Sylla any thing. - Socrates read lectures in priſon, and 
when there were thoſe who promiſed him an eſcape, he refuſed to ac- 
Jes it, and ſtill continued there, to take off from men, by his example, 
the fear of the two greateſt evils, baniſhment and death (e). Mutius 
thruſt his hand into the fire (/. tis a ſevere thing to be burned; but 
how much more ſevere to inflict it upon one's {elf ! You ſec here a man 
of no letters, nor inſtructed with any philoſophical principles againſt 
pain and death, but only ſupported by a military courage, exacting 
puniſhment of himſelf, for having miſcarried in a bold attempt. He 
ſtood: calmly looking on his right hand, while it melted away in the 
flame, nor withdrew it, though burnt to the. naked bone, 'till his 
enemy ordered the fire to be taken away. He might have done ſome- 
thing of more happy conſequence in the field, but nothing braver. 
You ſee alſo how much readier valour is to ſuffer and deſpiſe torture, 
than cruelly _ to impoſe it. Porſenna more eaſily pardoned Mutius for 
his intention to kill him, than Mutius would pardon himſelf for not 
having killed him. But theſe examples, you ſay, are known to every 
e bool bc, and, no doubt but, in ſpeaking of the contempt of death, you will 
ring in Cato. And why not? Indeed I cannot paſs by ſo ſtriking an 
example, as that he exhibited, when, on his laſt night, he was reading 
Plato, with his ſword lying by him. Theſe were the two inſtruments 

he caſt his eye upon in his extremity ; the one to teach him' to be wil- 
ling to die, the other to put it in execution. Having ſettled therefore 
his affairs, as well as they could be ſettled in that his diſtreſſed condi- 
tion, he thought this only remained to be done; that no man might 
either have the power to kill, or the opportunity of making Cato 
obliged. to him for his ſafety: and then taking up his drawn ſword, 
Which to that day he had kept pure from murder, Fortune, ſays he, 
weak has been thy power in oppoſing my endeavours ; hitherto you have 
done nothing ; T fought not for my own liberty, but the liberty of my coun- 
"try": nor have I afted with fuch frubborn perſeverance o live free myſelf, 
but to live among a free people; But noto, fence all is g, and the affairs of 
mankind are deſperate, Cato is determined to retire out of your reach in 
7 a n he gave himſelf 'a mortal wound : but it was 
| - dreſſed 


16 THz EytsTLES of 
dreſſed and bound up by the phyſicians ; when having loft much blood, 
and being weaker in body, but not in ſpirit, enraged not only at Cf, 


but at himſelf too; he tore open his wound with his naked hands, and 
did not diſmiſs, but throw out wi INE ſoul, th ah ever 


knit of ſuperior power . Fa J. 


1 bring not theſe examples * why K Sec g the Ruch Bot to 
| arm you againft whateyer may ſeem moſt terrible. It may poſſibly how 
ever have a better effect, was I to ſhew you, that not only great men 
have deſpiſed death; but even ſome, who in all other reſpects ſeem to 
have wanted ſpirit, yet in this Have equalted' the braveſt : like that 
Scipio, (the ſon-in-law of Cneius Pompeius) who, being carried by a 
contrary wind into Africa, when he found his ſhip was taken by the 
enemy, fell upon his ſword ; and to thoſe who enquired after the Ge- 
neral ; the General, ſays he, is well. Which ſpeech, in my opinion, 
makes him as great as any of his anceſtors, and permits not the glory, 
ſo fatal to the Scipias in Africa, to be interrupted, It was great to con- 
quer Carthage, but greater {till to overcome death. The General, fays 
he, is well, Could a General, and Cat. 4 General, die more nobly ' 
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1 need not 1 to ba hiftorics e times 7 more inflances 
* thoſe, who have ſhewed a contempt of death : even in theſe. our own, 
ſo much complained of for effeminacy, and luxury, you will find ſeve- | 
ral of every age, condition, and degree. Believe me, Lucillus, death is 
not ſo terrible, but that it may ſometimes be deemed a deſirable blefling. 0 

Without any great anxiety therefore you may hear the threats, of your 
adrecdary:: and though the conſciouſbeſs of your ĩhnocence may give 
you ſome aſſurance; yet as a cauſe. may be over-ruled, hope for juſtice, 
but at eee, time ee ani al that wjuſtie, can do. "as Fi 


Ty 


| More eſpecially bemindful e Ade eee of 


"report; arid look upon things ſimply as they are; Jo. hall you. find, 5 
there is nothing dreadful. in them, but the fear itſelf. Mhat yon fee. 
0 0 wy ene N we ll but older boys;(&}. Iraner a 
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afraid of even thoſe they love, their companions, and, playſellows, when 

they cbme upon them maſked and diſguiſed, Not only from men, but 
from things the maſk wud, be taken off; and the * een 
. A Tn Wert» | XN 


Why do: you tell me of ſwords and fire, and a crowd of executioners 
muttering around you? Take away this pomp, this frightful maſk, and 
you will terrify none but fools. Death is all: and what is death? My 
ſlave, and even a maid ſervant have deſpiſed it. Or, why again do you 
make ſuch a horrible parade of ſcourges, and iron whips; and a ſeveral 
engine adapted to the torture of a ſeveral joint; and a thouſand other 
inſtruments for the excruciating every part of the body 4 Lay aſide 
theſe terrifying objects; ſilence the groans, the bitter exclamations, 
and outcries, extorted by the rack. The pain is but little more than 


what ſome one deſpiſes in a cevere fit of the gout; and another endures | 


in the cholic by mere indigeſtion; or the tender young woman goes 
through with in childbirth. It is light, if I can bear it; and if it be 
more than I can bear, there is an end of it. Revolve theſe things in 
your mind, which you have often heard, and often mentioned: whether 

you have heard, or ſpoke to the purpoſe, let the effect determine; for 
nothing can be more ſcandalous than what is . to us. We Heal, 
t but do not act, Ale u enn, 


4 


„% atd/ 


en of death, or baniſhment, or pain ? 5 Von 4 are 7 8 hee are 
what you have been ſubject to, ever ſince vou was, born. Whatever 
may happen, we muſt think will happen. You have hitherto taken my 
advice; I therefore now exhort you not to ſuffer your mind to ſink 
under this diſquiet, leſt it ſhould grow dull, and loſe its vigour, when 
it is moſt wanted, and ought to exert itſelf. Carry theſe reflections 
from a private cauſe to a more general one. Say, this body i is frail and 
mortal; not only liable to pain from ini uries and tyrannical power, but 
to have its very pleaſures turned into torments : feaſtings create ſurfeits 
drunkenneſs brings on.a weakneſs and trembling of the nerves; luſtful- 
neſs a diſtortion of the hands, feet and * 3 likewiſe, muſt T be 
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Poor „ 1 all and companions enough. Muſt I be baniſhed Iwill 
ook ußbn where Pam ſent to as my native place. Muſt:I be bound: 
What then? am T now free? Nature hath enchained me with this 
heavy load of fleſh Ci). Muſt I die? I ſhall be no more ſick, or 
bound; I ſhall feel the ſtroke of death no more. I am not ſo filly as to 
| dwell Here upon the idle chant of Eyicurus; and tell yvu that vain are 
all our fears of puniſhment below; that there is no Ixion rolling round 
upon a wheel; no Sghph⁴foreing with main ſtrength a huge ſtone up 
a hill; nor that the bowels of Tieyus are daily fed upon, yet growing 
fill afreſh.” No one is ſuch a child as to fear Cerberus, dark holes, or 
5 goblins ab we ſce them pictut d with naked bones! Death either quite 
conſumes us, or ſets us free 72 „ H the/ latter; hat a better ſtate 
may we not expect, when diſencumbered from this load of fleſh? if 
the former, there is an end of all; we are equally deprived of good 
and evil. But permit me here to remind you of a verſe of your own, 
having firſt premiſed, that you muſt not think it wrote for-others,” but 
for yourſelf alſo: it is vile to ſpeak one thing, and think another; how 
much more vile to think” one thing and write another I remember 
you one day ſpeaking to this point, and obſerving, that we die not at 
once, but are grathally” approaching thereto, we die daily{1); fot every, 
day ſome part of life is taken” from us: even while we are growing; 
life decreaſeth: we firſt loſe infancy; then childhood, then youth; even 
all that is paſt to yeſterday incluſive, is loſt for ever; nay, this very day 
we how live; we divide Wich death: as it is not the laſt drop of water, 
or grath of {arid that eKhauſts the hourglaſs, but all thoſe'that oonti- 
nually [owed Whore }* {6'in che laßt hour of life, ie ib not that alone 
Which creates death, but which alone finiſtes it; We then arrive there, 
but Have been long on gur Journey. remember ven you was com- 
menhang upon this ſubject with your uſual eloquence; abhways indeed 
it, but nevet more ſtriking, tham wem you 1 N like 
. ain tris, Joi was pleaſed'to fiy, Swi Baidu £ FH. 33 
Mors non una ven nit, ſed quæ täpit, ultima mor ee 1 5 


| FT: had. rather 5 Is, you, ſhould read yourſel 5 my 
Epiſtie; from whenge.it will be U map . that 222 et We fear is r really '& 
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But I know what you now expect, ſome noble or ſpirited ſaying; or 
ſome uſeful precept by way of ſupport, or ornament of this Epiſtle. 
Well then; I will give you ſomething that relates to the matter in hand. 
Epicttrus chides not theſe delt, who court death, than thoſe who fear it, 


57 and fays, it i- ridiculous” to have recourſe to death, becauſe 25e 1 is *. 
ſome ; when we ourſelves have made I fo rrkfomes,. as to make death defi- 


rable. And in another place he fays, tohur run be fo. abſurd, as to-wwih 
for death, when you have made hfe burthen/me, only through fear of death! 


To theſe you may add that alſo which is of the fame. import : | great is 
the folly or rather madntfs of mortals, thar ſome for fear- of dying Fuſh by 


death (o. Whichſoever of theſe ſentences you reflect upon, you will 


ſtrengthen your mind wich patience, in the ſufferance either of life or 


death: for indeed we are to be exhorted, and confirmed in both theſe 
7 points, ſo as not to be too much. in love with life, nor too much to 
loath it. Nay, even when reaſon perſuades us (p, it would be happier 
for us to die; we muſt not be raſh { 7 J. and 1 N precipitately on a 


15755 


from life, but to make a — exit. And n all things he muſt 
not indulge that ſickly paſſion, which hath ſeized on many, of luſting 
after death. For know, Lucilius, there i is a certain indiſcreet inclination 


to death, as well as to other things; which oftentimes prevails on men 


of a noble and truly generous foul, as well as on the indolent and de- 
ſponding. The former deſpiſe life, and the latter are overborne with it. 


* 


A fatiety of ſtill ſeeing and doing the fame things, hath ſtrangely affected 


ſome, not through any hatred, but à mere diſdain of life; into which 
they unhappily fell, and not indeed without ſome impulſe from phi- 
loſophy itſelf (7 as we are apt to cry, Quouſque eadem ? bat, 
always the fame ching 8 I wake, 1 ſleep, J am full, I am hungry; 1 am 


cold, and now. warm; there is no complete end of any thing; but al! 


op return, and are connected in a circle: they fly, and they purſue: | 
the day prelles upon the night, and the night upon the day C: the 


Summer ends 1 in Autumn, and Autumn is ſucceeded - by Witter; which 


itſelf don gives. way to the Spring; and chus they pat Away but to 
come again: I ſee nothing new; I can do nothing. new. Hence, 1 


lay, ſome are ſick "of life; A ee eee life 
irkſome, but 3 2 r r 
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(s) ad. 13. e bee e. pe tartan, 
tanquam quidquid poteſt facere, factura fit. Quicquid exſpectatum eſt diu, levius accidit. Te NF 
fuppoſe that fortune wwill do all that lies i in her power to ref ee LU bas bien long expect, \ 
falls the lighter. Ep. 78. Ligſ. Manud. II. Diff. 2. | 

(8) ARC OO Oy en ry eons; brevis ef 6 le kee, From. 
An | TD 2 

| "Ga Toys 545 en e parte, | . HAS SOLU 4H ee ak | 

Tale courage ; | pain is ſhort when moſt ſevere, A 2 "1 

(e) P. Rutilius Rufus, of an illuſtrious family at Rome; Conful with Mallizs, U U.C. 0 5 

a learned hiſtorian, and to his integrity Cicero bears witneſs. Being baniſhed by ll the Dictator, 
he went to Smyrna, where he was made a citizen; and, being recalled, refuſed to return, faying, He 
had rather his country ſhould be aſhamed of his baniſhment, than have any cauſe to grieve at his return. 
Epp.67: i , de mu e. 8. A Marc: e 4. Tac: Ann. IV. 48. Val. Max. 6. 4. 4. 

Ov. de Ponto. I. 3. 63. ä . 

| Et grave i robur . Rutilt, 
hs bs ak Non uſi reditũs conditione dati. 
| 1 brave Rutilius, whoſe diſdain 
x Refius'd the favour to return gg nr. e i 

| (@) Metellus, che ſurname of the family of the Cæcilii, from whom were deſcended many illuſtrious 

perſons. The Metellus here mentioned was called Nzmidicur, from having conquered Fugurrha, King 
of Numidia ; he was Cenſor and Conſul U. C. 648. but was baniſhed. for refuſing to ſivear ngainſt 5 

the laws of Apulcius Saturninus, the Tribune. He was reſtored at the earneſt . of his his ſon, 
who was therefore honoured with the name of Pius, + © p | 

(% And ſmiling aſked his friends who propoſed his eſcape, habe thy rw a gn A 
Attica, od TpooCartor Sayer, inacceſſible to death. Xenoph. Apol, 

« Mutins, (ſays Plutarch), was a perſon endowed with every virtue, but mol eminent & 6 batt” 3 
He reſolved to kill Porſenna, the moſt powerful Prince in Tah, but not knowing him among his 
nobles, he flew one of them, who looked moſt like a King. He was taken in the fact, and a pan of 
fre having been ſet before the King, who intended a ſacrifice, Mutius thruſt his right hand into the 
flame, and while it was burning, beheld Porſenna with a ſteady and undaunted countenance : Por- 
/enna admiring, the man, diſmiſſed him; and returned him his ſword, which he received with his left 
hand, (from whence he was called $cewvola, i. e. left-handed) and out of gratitude. aſſured him, 
there were 300 Romans lurking in his camp, all as reſolute as himſelf; and that being deſtined by. 
lot, to make the firſt attempt, he was not concerned at having miſcarried, ſince he found Ponſema to 
be ſo good a man, as to deſerve rather to be a friend to the Romans, this an oy and ah” CONE. 
T he was accepted as ſuch,” Plut. Life of Poplicola: Sen. Ep. 66. 45 12 : 

(fe) This Caro (fays Lord: Bolingbrole) ſo much ſung by! Lucas in every page, at W better Ag 
ſung by Virgil in half a line, [ſtrikes me with no great reſpect, when I ſee him painted in all the 
jous colours which, eloquence furniſhes, when I call to mind that image of him that Tully gives 
; in one of his page to Atticus,” in 8 10 ene 10 bis. pare; =P BoB: 7” | 

!!!!!! StitigsT 7; vrot ghidrog > in 
And even. Blwanch ys of bim, , chat in ſuch, omrageows wire, quonr ate be the upper 


hand, and inſinuates itſelf R (See l Life.) © a 
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And as to this laſt action of his life, ſo often repeated, and fo highly commended in this Epiſtle, I 
can ſcarce refrain from ſaying with old Syphax (in Mr. Addiſon's Cato) | 
| « *Tavas pride, rank pride, and haughtine/s of ſoul. 
I think the Romans call it Stoici/m.” 

(b) Older Beys.] See Epp. 4. (N. b) 115. De Conft. Sapien. c. 120. Diogenes the Cynic being 
aſked, in what part FI POOL Ns Men, ſays he, no where ; but I ſaw ſome boys 
at Lacedzmon. 

Men are but children of a larger ſize.— Al for Love. 
(i) O awretched man that I am, who. ſpall deliver me from the body of this death ! al. from this boy 
of death ! al. from the death of this body ! Rom. 7. 24. See the foregoing verſe. 
(4) Aut nihil eſt ſenſus animis a morte relictum, 
Aut mors ipſa nihil.— Lacan. III. 39. 
Or endle/s apathy ſucceeds to death, 
And ſenſe is loſt with our expiring breath ; _ 
Or if the ſoul ſome future life ſhall know, , 
To better worlds immortal ſhall he go : 
Whate'er event the doubtful queſtion clears, 
Death muſt be ftill unworthy of our ftars.— Rowe. 
(1) We rap] See Epp. 1. (d) 58 (o) 120. 
The bell ſtrikes one, we take no note of time, 
But from its loſs. To give it then a tongue, 
Is wiſe in man. As if an angel ſpoke | 
I feel the ſolemn ſound; if heard aright, - 
It is the knell of my departed hours. 
Where are they? with the years beyond the Flood. — Young. 
Is Death at diſtance? No; he has been on thee, 
And given ſure earneſt of his final blow, 8 

| | Thoſe hours, c. Ib. See Ep. 49. (b) 24 

Ax 16 tye poCujur Ja Yyihows Farr. T. 1. Plutarch. De E: ap. Delph. c. 23. We 
ridiculouſly fear our. death having ſa often died; and are continually dying. For not only, as Heraclitus 
ſaid, the death of fire is the generation of air; and the death of air is the generation of water ; this is 
more plainly viſible in man: man terminates in the aged; as the youth. in man; the child in the 50 ; 
the infant in the child: fo yeſterday died in to-day; and to-day dies in to-morrow. 

My worthy and ingenious friend, the late Mr. Donaldſon, obſerved upon this paſſage, that Death 


may be ſuppoſed to have a mortgage upon life: he does not enter ur the un. on the 8 of this or that 
grain of ſand, but forecloſes on the laſt. 28 | 


( © There are more deaths than ont, but that the 4. 
| That tales us offo—  _ | 
80 Marais; . 8 1 
Mors non ultima venit, quæ rapit, ultima mors ell. 

Which Lipſius approves and thus explains: Non quæ venit et jam præteriit, mors my {ed illa propriè | 
quæ rapit ultima, et nos aufert. Gronowius likewiſe retains the old reading, but explains it in ano- 
ther manner: Falſum eſt, mortem, ultimam rerum venire, vel veniſſe, multis mortibus conficimur, 
et ſæpe ad nos venit, antequam rapiat ; ſed illa mors, quæ nos rapit et aufert, mortium eſt ultima.— 
La mort a degrez et celle ne premiere, qui nous vient a ravir, mais c ' eſt bien la derniere. Vet. Gall. 
L'homme a plus d'un treſpas, mais le dernier Pimporte. Malherbe. 

Among Chriſtians, indeed, a /econd death is to be feared, but cnly by thoſe who e come under the 
eh in aud; 21. * See c. 2. v. 11. 
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Nor fear, yes ale thy if Ye tet n 
Hoſtem dum fugeret ſe Fanntus ipfe peremit ; 
Hic rogo, non furor eſt ne niorlare, man 75. 
Himſelf the ceward Fannius flew, - Ea 
When from his foe he fain would fly ; | : | TILES 4 
But greater madneſs can you ſhew, ee N21 
Than thus, for ftar of death, to die? 1. t eee e. wo 
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Stultitia eſt timore mortis, mori. See Bp. 7. N. e.)) 


() i. e. according to the doctrine of the Stoĩcs. See Ep. 12. 13. 72. Eigſ. Manud. IT. 22. * 
() We muſt not be raſh] I can go no further without recommending this, and what follows, to 
thoſe, who (if any ſuch there be) think there is any weight in what Seneca hath elſewhere advanced, in 
the language of Stoiciſin, on the other fide of the queſtian : {ſee Epp. 30. (N. bY 69. (N. d.) To 
which let me add, that juſt reply of a certain Rhodian (Ep. 70.) who under the moſt ſevere oppreſſion, 
was adviſed to ſtarve himſelf: Ne, ſays he, dang rut pay N were owls e While there it 


life there is hope. © 


& Laertizs introduces Nature herſelf, n . . 5 38 - * 


T3 % : 
3 : 


To pleaſe thee, I haus emptied all my Nov, 


Nam tibi præterea quod machiner inveniamque q a 
Quod placeat, nihil eſt; eadem ſunt omnia ſemper, 22 
Si tibi non annis corpus jam marcet, et artus bad” 3 
Confecti langyent ; eadem tamen omnia reſtant ; 

Omnia fi perges vivendo vincere ſecla. III. 958. Lr thats 


I can invent, I can ſupply no more, 


But run the round again, the round I ran before. —Dryden: * N . For, | 1 


Yet I can find no new, no freſh delight; © 


The ſame dull joys muſt ver the appetite. © 

Aube thou couldft prolong thy woretched breath „t es Sia "Ae; 

Tie miumerous years; mech mr, i; fe fron dank Ord. "AORTA POO 

(#9 He. ea ute rene des ie, a n 
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Novzque pergunt interire lunæ. 
Day preſſes on the heels of day; 
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uu moon encreaſe to their decay, —Prancis. * „ BY TY or EW OTIO 
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Of man's miraculous miſtakes, this deaths 8 e 


The palm; that all men are about to live.— 5 e 


pg ime Aro hene e EY | 
At thirty man ſiſpect himſelf a fool RS e 1) | 
Knows it at forty ; hit ifs bs pls; aft 2:9 f 19,90 1 
At. chides his infamous delay; 5 10 | ] a 2 ble ite 
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EPISTLE XXV. 


On ConfenF mens and Solitude. 


Coneerning the two friends mentioned i in your laſt, we muſt proceed a 
different way. The vices of one (the elder) are to be corrected, of the 
other to be quite broken off. I ſhall be very free with the former; for 
cannot be ſuppoſed to love the man whom I ſhould be afraid to offend 


in this reſpect. And what? you will fay, do you intend to keep a pupil 
of qo years old under guardianſhip ? Conſider his age; it is -now--become 
Hardy and intraftable ; tender minds only, are to be worked” upon to any 
purpoſe (a). I know not what good T ſhall do; but I had rather fail 


in ſucceſs than in my duty. Nor muſt we deſpair of the poſſibility of 


healing thoſe who have been ill a long time, provided we can keep them 


from intemperance, and they will ſubmit to do, and ſuffer many things 
againſt their wills. Nor indeed can I promiſe much concerning the 
younger, but that he ſtill bluſhes, as aſhamed of doing wrong. /. 
This baſhfulneſs is by all means to be kept up: for as long as this 
remains, there will be room to hope for amendment. With the veteran 
we muſt go more cautiouſſy to work, leſt he fall into a deſperate way: 
nor can there be a better time for taking him in hand, than in- ſome 
interval, when he ſeems inclined to a good diſpoſition. Such an 
interval indeed hath impoſed upon ſome; but it eannot deceive me: 
Fexpe&t that thoſe vices, which have ſlept for a while, bur are not dead 
ſhiould break forth again, with more malignity. However I" ſhall 
beſtow a few days on e affair, and _ ITY RO vf | 
of not. | 3 3 


In the moan time, do you, 1 continue to act ſtrenuouſly as 
uſual; and contract your budget. Scarce any of thoſe things we hap- 
pily enjoy are neceſſary {c). Let us return to the law of Nature. We 
4 ſhall 
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ſhall be rich enough. All that we fancy we want is gratuitous, or of 
little conſequence, Nature aſks for bread and water Cd) no one is ſo 
poor, but he can anſwer this demand; and whoever confines his deſires 
to theſe, may contend with Joue himſelf in happineſs Ce, as faith Epi- 
curus. From whom, as uſual, I ſhall conclude with an excellent ſen- 
tence ;—Sic fac omnia tanquam - Tg ae; Do Py thing, as before 


4 witneſs 77 7 


Without 1b it is of great advantage to have a conſtant guardian 
over you, whom. you reverence, and think concerned i in all your deſigns. 
Yet it is more magnificent ſo to live, of yourſelf, as undet the inſpec- 
tion, and in the preſence of ſome good man; and with this I ſhould be 
ſatisfied that whatever you do, you do it, as before a witneſs ; foraſ- 
much as ſolitude is apt to prompt all manner of evil. When you have 
made ſo great progreſs as to reverence yourſelf, you may diſmiſs. your 
tutor; but till then, look upon yourſelf as under the inſpection of ſome 
one in authority: ſuppoſe a Cato, or Scipio, or Lælius, or any other, in 
whoſe preſence the moſt abandoned would wha to commit a crime z 

en confer Fin honour upon al. 833 


2 
1 
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When you Fee. 3 this, poi you Wien to think 3 of your- | 
ſelf, I will recommend to vou the advice of Epicurus; Tunc præcipuè 
in te ipſe ſecede, cum eſſe cogeris in turba ; Then eſpecially retire, as it 
were, into yourſelf, when you are obliged to be in much cumpany. It behoves. 
you to be unlike the many. But ſhould. it not be fafe for you thus to 
retire; examine all around; there i is no one with whom a man had not 
better converſe than with himſelf. Then eſpecially (ſays Epicurus) retire 
into yourſelf, when you are obliged to be in a mixed company ; that is, if 
you are a good man; of a calm, and ſober, diſpoſition; otherwiſe it 
would be better to go into company; where you would ſcarce find a 
more EP man to we with, than with . | | 
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ANNOTATIONS, &c 


(a) Tenera finguntur] Hor. Ep. I. 2. 64. 
Fingit equum tenera docilem ſervice magiſter 
Ire viam quam monſtrat eques. 
The jockey: trains the young and tender horſe 3 
While yet foft-mouth'd he breeds him to the courſe. —Creech. 
And Plato ſays, young men, xnpivss erat, are to be moulded like wax. 
(6) See Ep. 11. (N. a.) 
te) Nothing is more certain than this truth ; died lf cal wins beyent inde which b iss de 
Income wilt fupply are merely imaginary ; and that his happineſs is greater, and better aſſured who 
brings his mind up to a temper of nat feeling them, than his who feels them, and has wherewithal 
to ſapply tzem.”” Bolingbroke, Lett. 191. 
, Panem et aquam] Lucan. IV. 377. 
I Diſcite quam parvo liceat producere vitam 
Et quantum natura petat— 
atis eſt, populis fluviuſque cereſque. 
Behold how little thrifty nature craves, 
And what a cheap relief the lives of thouſangs ſaver LJ 
When all we want, thus eaſily we ft; 
The field and river can Jandl mankind.—Rowe. 
Ex Ti ds Cprnior, ——＋ wein worer, 
nun vpe dx TwudTHS F vIpuyos. Eurip. 
Nature. demands for mortals but two things, 
Bread- corn from Ceres, and ſweet water-ſprings. 
7 Ep- 1 110. Habeamus aquam, habeamus polentum; Jovi yo de felicitate REPAY 


faciamus.——Sic Enn me 
. Stobæ.) EA mανxͤ s e Kath To a Uri 


EvSaupuorias eyoritedas, ual ar eu R vdop. 

However this injundtion from Zpicurus may be interpreted; as if there was no villainy, 
which a man may not eommit, if he can but perſuade himſelf, that he ſhall not be detected or puniſhed | 
by men,” the gods being out of the caſe : (ſee. Leland, Vol. II. p. 94.) Seneca, I think, intends no 

more, than that a ſenſe of ſhame, . as well as. fear of puniſhment,.is a ſufficient reſtraint, on an inge - 
nuous mind, capable of RR ls. N good and evil, from acting contrary to moral 99 
See Ep. 17. (N. f | 
g — nor, eee ee 5 | 
Above all things, (ſays Pythageras ) reverence yourſelf. \ 

The firſt and Teading diſpoſition to engage us on the ſide of virtue was, in this ſage's opinion, to 

preſerve above all things a conftant reverence of our own mind; and to GT EE? fo much as to 
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EPISTLE XXVI 


On a good old Age. Meditation on Death, 
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In AVE. heretofore told you, Lucilius, that I was within fight of old 
age. TI now fear I have paſſed it by, and left it behind me: ſome other 
word better agrees with my years, at leaſt the ſtate of my body; for in- 
deed old age is properly a name belonging to one weary of life, rather 


than to one broken down with years as I am. You may reckon me, if 


you pleaſe, decrepit, and in the laſt ſtage. But I congratulate myſelf 


with you, that, whatever my body may feel, my mind or underſtanding 
is not ſenſible of any decay or injury from time (a/. Vices only are 


grown old, and whatever is inſtrumental thereto: the ſoul ſtill flouriſheth, 

and rejoiceth that ſhe hath ſo little to do with the body: having 57 
diſrobed herſelf, ſhe glories in it, and makes me even doubt concerning 
old age. She calls this the fower of age; let us believe her, and let her 
enjoy her proper, good. It is a pleaſure to me to conſider, and examine, 
what I owe of this tranquillity, this correctneſs of morals, to wiſdom, 


and what to old age: anddiligently to enquire, what it is I cannot do, 


and what I would not do; and if what I cannot, be alſo what I would 
not; I have reaſon to rejoice. in my inability; For, what cauſe is there 


of complaint, what great inconvenience, if what muſt one day end, be 
now upon, the decay Perhaps you will ſay, it is the greateſt inconve- 
nience imaginable, to be infirm, to languiſh, or, to ſpeak properly, to 


be melted down: for, we are not forcibly laid low on a ſudden; we _ 
dually waſte ayay ; every day purloins ſomething from our ſtrength: 
and What exit can be happier, than to be diſſolved, as it were, by a, 
gentle decay of nature? Not that there is any thing very grievous in a 
ſtroke, or ſudden departure out of life; but becauſe it is ih ar, and natu 
ral thus to ) fical ny by degrees ( b 4 Se 
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1 5 ON my own part, as if I was now about to make the experiment, and 
che day approached, that muſt paſs ſentence on the foregoing years, I 
thus obſerve and commune with myſelf. All that I have ſaid or 
done hitherto is nothing: vain and deceitful are the aſſurances of the 
« mind, all involved in chicane and flattery: what advance I made in 
« wiſdom, death alone can ſhew: I therefore calmly compoſe myſelf 
6 againſt that day, when all ſhifts and ſubtleties laid aſide, I muſt pro- 

„ nounce truly concerning myſelf ; whether I ſpeak and think, what 

« is truly great and noble: whether the big and contemptuous words 

cc thrown out againſt fortune were mere diſſimulation and artifice, to 
«« engage applauſe. Regard not the opinion of men /c}; tis at beſt 

« doubtful, and generally partial: regard not particular ſtudies ; our 

“ buſineſs relates to the whole of life; death will provdnce ſentence 

* on the man: yes, I ſay, diſputations and learned conferences; and 
collections from the ſayings of wiſe men, and eloquence of ſpeech, 

„all theſe ſhew not the true fortitude of mind: the moſt baſe and 
e cowardly may yet be bold in ſpeech. How you have acted in general, 
Seneca, will then appear when you come to die. I accept the terms. 
by I am not afraid of judgment.” Thus I commune with myſelf; yet 
| ſuppoſe me ſpeaking likewiſe to you, Lucilius. You indeed are younger: 
but it matters not; years are not reckoned : it is uncertain when or 

where death expects 01 and therefore 9.8 him N where. | 

"Sh was rac to Ar He _ indeed folding my paper; but the 
whole ceremony mult be obſerved ; and this Epiſtle have its paſſport. 

I need. not tell you from whence the loan; you know whoſe cheſt I | 

generally make free with. I hope in a little time to pay you out of my = 

own ſtock ; in the mean while Epicurus ſhall ſtand my friend: Meditare + 

utrum commodius ſit, vel mortem tranſire ad nos vel nos ad eam; 

aa ober ber it be better, that Death ſhould come to us, or we go 70 

The ſenſe is plain. It is an excellent thing to know what Death 
is, ue how to die: you perhaps may think it unneceſſary, to learn 
that, which can but once be of any uſe : now this is the very reaſon, 
why we ought to ſtudy it: we muſt always be learning that, which we 
never can be aſſured we rightly know. Think upon Death. He that 

„ 4 commands this, bids you think upon liberty. He that hath learned to 

| | ö 4 7 44 | 3 905 5 1 die, 
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die, hath unlearned to be a ſlave. Death is above every power upon 

earth: at leaſt beyond it. What is a priſon, of guards, or bars, to him? 

The ' paſſage is ftill free and open d): but there is a ſtrong chain, 

which {till binds us down; the love of life (e): which as it is not to 
be thrown off at once, may yet be eaſed and leſſened ; that, when an 

exigency requires, nothing may detain or hinder us from being prepared, 

and ready to ſubmit to that which we muſt one day certainly undergo. 


ANNOTATIONS, &. | 
(a) This I think every one will give him credit fr who is convert in ks gs, | According 
l | 
"Ei # aan apeiper 6 Tus e ypores 
Hud y T6 us oper” do ptagmpey D. 
Of whate'er elſe depriv'd by length of time, GS 
Wiſdom aue find as firm as in its prime. M. 
689 aby Senectus leniter emittit, non repente avulſum vitæ, ſed minutatim /ubduum. 
Ep. 33- oy g.)—According to THE OD MANn's WiSH in Dryden's Miſcell. . 4s. | 
| May I govern my paſſion with an abſolute fray, r 
Aud grow wiſer and better as my ftrength wears away, | 5 : 
Without gout or flone by a gentle decay. 
(e) Bar avith me it ir a very ſmall thing, ſays St. Paul, eiuer of man's , 
judgment ; yea, 1 judge not my own ſelf. 1 Cor. 4. 3. 
(4) According to the Stoical Pope, (too) often repeated. But ſee Ep. 24, fie. but particu- 
larly Ep. 70. | 
(e) But there is a firong chain] Sc. the love of life; —Amor vitæ, qui non eſt abjiciendus,—But 
conſider, O Chriſtian, ' how much ſtronger is the chain that binds rhee down; however painful it may 
be at preſent to endure it, viz. tbe will of G 1 
«« That it is the intention of the Deity we ſhould remain in this tate of being "ill ks fommons 
calls us away ſeems as evident, as that we at firſt entered into it by his good. pleafure ; for we can no 
unn e eng we- EMAP re a= OY 
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LUCIUS ANNRUS SENECA, 101 


EPISTLE XXVII. 


Virtue only ts ſecure. 


Yo U fay, Lucilius, that I may well take upon me to adviſe you; 
foraſmuch as having corrected myſelf, I am now at leiſure to attend 
the amendment of others. No, my friend, I am not ſv vain or unjuſt, 
as, being ſick myſelf, to pretend to cure others Ja); but, as lying in 
the ſame infirmary, I am talking to you of our common illneſs, and 
communicating with you ſuch remedies, as I think will be of ſervice. 
Suppoſe me then, to admit you into my privacy, and thus, in your pre- 
Ren, expoſtulate with myſelf. Number your years, Sexec, and 

© you will be aſhamed to deſire, and be hunting after, thoſe things, 
«« wherein you delighted when a child %. And be it your particular 
care on this fide the grave, that your vices may all die before you. 
«* Forego thoſe turbulent and dear-bought pleaſures, that hurt, not 
% only before, but after enjcyment; as crimes though not found out 
% hen perpetrated, ſtill carry anxiety with them: all unlawful plea- 
„ ſures are attended with remorſe: there is no folidity in them; not 
i any thing worthy of confidence; even though they hurt not, they 
« ſbon paſs and are gone. Lok ont rather for ſomething more ſab. 
„ ftaritial and laſting: but alas! there is no ſuch thing, except what 


. the mind can find within itſelf: virtue only can give perpetual joy 


4 and ſecurity fe); whatever may ſeem to obſtru it, paſſeth over like 
«© a cloud, which for 4 moment darkens, but cannot hide the day. O, 


ehen hall I enjoy fo great happineſs! You have not indeed been 


re idle, Seneca; but this is not enough; you muſt ſtill exert youtſelf; 
<< 4 great deal reinains to be done: conſequently you muſt be vigilant, 
« and ſpare no pains, as you expect ſucceſs. - This depends upon yout- 
«« ſelf; it is an affair that accepts of no delegate, nor admits of any 
4 aſſiſtance, as in other kinds of learning; which puts me in mind of 


4 
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5 Calvi us Sabinus; one, who, in our memory, was rich, having a free 
and gentleman- like patrimony, and underſtanding; but I never ſaw a 
man ſo ridiculouſly happy. He had ſo treacherous: a memory, that he 
often forgot the names of Let, Achilles, and Priam; names, which 
every well-educated man remembers as well as we do our firſt ſchool- 
maſters. No old Nomenclator, who is apt to impoſe upon his maſter 
with a falſe name, ever made ſuch blunders; as when he pretended to 
talk of the Greeks and Romans. And yet he affected to be thought a 
profound ſcholar (d. He took therefore this compendious method; 
he bought ſervants at an extrayagant price;. -one who underſtood Hamer; 
another, who Was maſter of Hefiod,; and to the nine rie poets, he 
aſſigned a ſeveral ſervant. Lou need not wonder at his great expence, 
For if he could not find lch as were ſuitable at hand, he. placed them 
out to be inſtructed, and duly qualified: and having thus. made up his 
family, he. Was continually making entertainments, and impertinently 
troubling his gueſts with his ſecond- hand learning; ; for he had always 
ſome. one at his feet to prompt him. every ;, naw, and then. with verſes, 
which endeavouring to repeat, he would often break off in the middle 
of a line or word. Whereu Po Satellius Qyadratus, a ſmell.-feaſt or 


Cl ” % = 


cally ere, a Cres, adviſed. him one day to hire —— Gramimarians | 

as his ſcrap-gatherers, or remembrancers: :, "when Sabinus told him that 
every {eryant he had ftood him i in an hundred pounds yo might have 
_ «© bought, ſays he; for leſs money, ſo many caſes of books,” as he togk 
it in his head that he knew all that any of the family kney, or was con- 


> 


tained in his houſe. - The ſame Satellius therefore would fain have per- 
. ſumadled him, to enter himſelf in the liſt, of wreſtlers, thin, pale, and 
49 FS efickly as he Was. And when Sabinus anfwered, 5 how is that poſſible, | 
I when I am ſcarce alive? Never mind that, ſays Satollius, do v0 u 
not ſee hat ſtrong and ern ſervants you have got A good under - 
ſtanding is not to be hired or purchaſedz and I feally think was it, put 
to ſale, there would be but few wanne Wo 2 n w_ pur 
$i | chaſed, and paid 80 for. 4s Proped Hon an (balk on Se) bi 
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But take what 1 owe you, and farewell; Divitiæ ſunt, ad legem 
. compoſita paupertas; Poverty ſettled by the. law of nature, is 
wealth {e). This Epicurus often repeats : but that cannot be ſaid too 
often, which is ſcarce ever learned. It is enough to point out anti, 


to Were while e others aid them to be Requendly eile. "as 
e ANNOTATIONS, Na = trol 
(a) Ye will farely ſay unto mit this Proverb, Phyſician, heal myself. Zl. 4. . 


AN Aν⁰ν 14T(25 avTds Aννðͤt C. Etenim qui multorum cuſtodem ſe profitetur, cum ſapientes 


ſui primum aiuht cuſtodem eſſe oportere. Cic.—Eraſm. 2. 5. 38.—4. 4. 32. _ 
(3) When I was a child, I pale as a child, 1 warts as a child; Out when £ became a man ] put 


away childiſh things. 1 Cor. 13. 11. 

(e) See Epp. 23. (N. e) 72. 92. Sen. de Beat. Vit. c. 3. Lip). Manud, III. Did: 5. And in 
Sacred Writ, Viſdom ſpeaking of herſelf ſays, 7 85 bearkeneth unto me ſhall -_ Os and foal 
. Prov. % . lh AA «og 

_ (4) According to that in Euripides (Heracl, 745) | | . 8 

n— yp 1 f . 
wo er rarr enicd dat caps... nel 
| — *T is common, to ſuppoſe, | bp 
There is ns lore but what the rich man he. F 
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You think jt e Die and as Wire brit alone, 
chat after ſo long a journey, and the viſiting ſo many different places, 
you could not throw off your chagrin and melancholy diſpoſition. The 
mind muſt be changed for this purpoſe, and not the climate a. Tho 
you croſs the ocean; tho" (as our Virgil ſays) terræque urbeſque rece- 
Ki 5 * © Whitherſoever you fly, your vices will ſtill follow. Socratet, 
to one corhplaining after the ſame. manner, ſays, Mey do pou wonder: 
that travelling does you 10 good, oben, 2 where Ps you cart your 
%˖ẽjñð iu 4 nt >. Ht A 
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lf along with you? The fame cauſe, that feat you out, lies ſtill at 
| heart. What can the novelty of foreign lands avail? what the know- 
ledge of divers cities and countries ? It is ali a fruitle& labour, And 
do you alk, why this your flight is to ſo little purpoſe? It is becautb, 
as Socrates ſaid, you. cannot fly from your, The mind's burthen muſt 
be left behind, or you will no where find complacency and delight, 
Think your condition fuch as Virgil gives his propheteſs. When rouſed 


and rene. ſhe is Den with hilt pat hes MER. 


an vates, magnum fi W bose | 
en Deuay „ ee het 


You n 2nd where to. ſhake off the inward load; which by lach 
agitation only becomes more troubleſome. As in a ſhip, a burthen that 
is fixed and immoveable, ſtrains it the leſs; while ſuch as are moveable 
are apt to figk the fide to which they roll, by their unequal preſſure. 
In every thing you do, you are ſtill acting againſt yourſelf. The very 
motion cannot but hurt you; it is ſhaking a ſick man. Get rid of this 
internal evil, and every change of place will be agreeable. Though you 
are driven to the utmoſt parts of the earth, or confined to ſome corner 
in a ſtrange land; be what. it will, you may {till find entertainment. It 
matters not where you come, but what ſort of man, you come thither. 
The mind is not to be devoted to any particular place. We muſt live in 
the world under this. perſuaſion. Ia not: born far one corner 225 it nore 
than another ; ; the WON x is La native _ 


Was this manifeſt th to you, you 600 be no 3 e at not 
finding any benefit from the difference of place, when weary: of ang you 


fly to another. For the firſt would have pleaſed. you, if you had thought, 


i your own. You do not travel, hut wander, and are driven about 
fam place to place; whereas what you are in ſcarch of, 4 goed Ae, is ta 
be found any; where. What place can be more turbulent, than the 
Forum? yet if you was obliged. to live there, even there might you 

fad: tranquillity: not but. that à man, if he was at his own, diſpoſal, 


n e es thei Goh. and much; mare from the. 
| | ls iN —— 
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neighbourhood of ſuch a noiſy place. For us a damp and foggy air 
affects even the moſt firm and healthy conſtitution; d there are places, if 


not dangerous, yet very inconvenient, to a mind well-difpoſed, but not 


fully accompliſhed. I diſſent from thofe who defy a ſtorm; and not 
diſliking a public and buſy life, are continually exerting their courage, 
in ſtruggling with, and getting through, difficulties. A wiſe man 
would endure this, if it fell to his lot; but he would by no means 
make it his choice. He had rather live in peace, than amidſt the din 
of war: for it is of little avail to him, to have «thrown off his own 
vices, if he muſt be perpetually contending with thoſe of other men. 
Thirty tyrants, you ſay, environed Socrates, yet could not break, or 
bend the ſteadineſs of his mind: it matters not how many maſters 75 
have, ſlavery is one and the ſame: he, that penis; Thr, let his gover- 
nours be as many as they will, is till free. £8 ; 


But it is 125 to conclude, having firſt paid my toll: Initium eſt 
falutis, notitia peccati, The acknowledgment of a crime ts the ferſt ep to 
reformation. This is an excellent ſaying from Eprenrus : for he, that 
knows not when he treſpaſſeth, can never defire to be reformed. Yow 
muſt accuſe yourſelf, before you can mend. There are ſome who 
even glory in their fins; and do you think they will ever be ſollicitous 
for a remedy, who account their vices as ſo many virtues? As much 

as poſſible therefore reprove yourſelf; examine yourſelf thoroughly /e ): 
firſt, do the office of an informer, then of a judge, and laſtly of an inter- 


ceſſor, though a little wholeſome puniſhment may be ſometimes nos | 


amiſs wa 
ANNOTATIONS, ke. 9 


05 Hor. Ey. L. N | 
SE Cœlum non amimum mutant qui Thans mare currunt, 
SBtrenua nos Exereet inertia; navibus atque 
89 74  Quadtigis petimus bene vivere ; quod petis lie tft: 
Eft Ulnbris ; animus ſi te non deficit æquus. 
| 7 they, wwho through the went'rous ocean range, 
"Not their baum paſſions, but the tliniate thang 3 
anxious through ſeas and lam to ſeek for tet, 
I fs but laborious idleneſs at bes: 336 5 
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Ii deſert Ulubrz the bli/+ you'll fad, | * 
If you proferve a firm and equal mind,==Francis, . 

Grace ſuavius, Toy rerer, & Toy Tpowror,—Muretus. 

They change the place, but not the natural diſpoſition. 
4% Virg. 3. 72. Ctic: and land are ſeen no horn. Ep. 72, 
(e) See Ep. 104. | 
') Ar. 6. 79. 
P: Struggling in wain, impatient of her load, 
. And lab ring underneath the pond rau g,, _ 
The more ſhe frrove to ſhake him from her breaft, 
mul more and far ſuperior force he preſi'd.—Dryden. ' 

Me) See Ep. 16. (N. b) And if ſelf-examination, with the following, may, by a fair conſtruction, 
be deemed Chriſtian principles; let Seneca have the honour of them, excluſive of his party; for elf 
convidtion, felf-condennation, and imploring pardon of God, are, by no means, in general, Stoical re- 
quiſitions. There is a ſpiritual pride and ſelf-ſufficiency running through rs. whole ſcheme of 
philoſophy; very incompatible with that humble frame of mind, which Chriſtianity requires as a 
neceſſary ingredient, in the piety and virtue of ſuch imperfect creatures, as we are in this preſent 
ſtate, 

JI have ſometimes thought, that if preachers, and moral writers, LM vice at a land, or 
ſo much as retard the progreſs of it; they do as much as human nature admits : a real reformation is 
not to be brought about by ordinary means; it requires thoſe extraordinary means, which become 
Juni i ments as well as leſſons. —Bolingbrote, Lett. 46. | 

And indeed Seneca himſelf looks upon repentance as the greateſt puniſhment a man can ſuffer, 
Nec quicquam 2 afficitur _ qui ad i Taen pænitentiæ 8 See 9 Pr. * 
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On . ae, 

V Ou are Sealed. to enquire, Lacikus, W427] our friend Marcellinus, | 
and defire to know how he goes on. Know then, he very ſeldom comes 
near me: and the reaſon of this is, he dreads to hear the truth: not 
that he is in any great danger of it from me; for truth, I think, is not 
to be thrown away upon thoſe who will give no attention. It is queſ- 
tioned therefore whether Diogenes and ſuch other cynics, as were per- 


pany ne n W _ alt alan and commend- 
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ably in ſo doing: for what can it avail to reprimand thoſe, who are deaf 
and dumb, either naturally, or by ſome vicious habit? * But why, 
«« you (ay, need I be ſparing of words? They coſt nothing: I may 
not know perhaps whether I can do any good with the perſon I ad- 
*© moniſh ; but this I muſt know, that in admoniſhing ſeveral, it would 
ce be ſtrange indeed if I did not reform ſome one. Let the hand be 
& liberal a/, and, no doubt, but in attempting many things, in ſome 
it will ſucceed.” Indeed, Lucilius, I cannot think ſuch behaviour 
would become a man of any note; for his authority would hereby be 
leſſened ; and his remonſtrances, by being made ſo cheap, not have 


weight enough to carry a reformation. An archer muſt ſometimes miſs, 


as well as hit, the mark; and you cannot call it art that takes effect by 
chance: but wiſdom is an art, which muſt aim at a certain end: it 
muſt look out for thoſe whom it thinks capable of inſtruction; and 

leave others to-themſelves, where there are little hopes of ſucceſs ; how- 
ever, we are not to quit them immediately, but to try every friendly 
_ remedy, to the laſt hour of FRETS, 


4 have not quite given Marcellinus over ; even yet, I think, he may 
be recovered; if a hand be ſtretched out, in time, to fave him. In- 
deed there is ſome danger leſt he ſhould expoſe his friend; for he is a 


man of parts, and great wit, though depraved at preſent. But I ſhall. 
diſregard the danger, and not be afraid to tell him his faults : I ſuppoſe. 


he will play his ufual game, have recourſe to his facetiouſneſs, and pro- 
voke the eye of lamentation to laugh: he will firſt cut his jokes upon 
himſelf,” and then take the fame liberty with us; with his buffoonry he 
will prevent all that I have to lay; he will ſift out the ſchools, and 
charge the philoſophers with drinking, whoring, and gluttony. Such 
a one, he will ſay, lives with an adultreſs; another in a tavern ; and 


another is perpetually dangling at court : he will tell me of that merry 


philoſopher, Ariſto, who affected to diſpute as he was carried along in 
his litter; for ſuch was the time he choſe for acting his part: it being 
enquired of what ſect he was, Scaurus anſwered, I am ſure he it na 


Peripatetic.” And when” Fulius Græcinus b I, an excellent man, was. 
aſked, what he e of him; Indeed, fad. he, I cannot tell you ;, 
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Ven I know. not. how. he behaves an fut; as if he was talking of a chario- 
theſe; who had much better quite diſown philoſophy, than pretend to 
ſell it, I am determined however to put up with ſuch affronts. He 
may make me laugh; but perhaps I ſhall make him weep : but if he 
ſtill keeps his laughing mood, I will laugh too, as if pleaſed with the 
misfortune, that he is poſſeſſed with ſuch a merry kind of madneſs. 
But ſuch forced jollity ſeldom laſts long: obſerve, and you will find 

the ſame man laughing extravagantly, and within a little while as extra- 
vagantly raving e. I am reſolved, I fay, to addreſs him, and remon- 
ſtrate to him how much greater he would be, if he appeared leſs in the 
eyes of the vulgar, If I am not ſo happy as. to cut down every vice, I 
may perhaps check them in their growth. I cannot expect them to 
ceaſe altogether, but they will intermit, and perhaps one day ceaſe 
entirely, when they have got an habit of intermiſſion. This then is in 

no wiſe to be diſtained: as a pleaſing reiniſſion of ſickneſs is Nerd of 


7 recovery. 


But while I am prepiring for Marcellinus, do you, Lucilius, (who 
can command yourſelf, and, who, well knowing from whence you ſet 
out, can from thence conjecture where your journey will end,) ſettle 
well your morals; raiſe your ſpirit ; ſtand up boldly againſt every thing 
that is formidable; nor perplex yourſelf with numbering. thoſe whom, 
you have any reaſon to fear. Would you. not think a man a fool, who. 
is afraid of a multitude in a place where but one can paſs? Many have 
it not equally in their power to put you to death, though many at the 
fame time may threaten it. We are fo formed by nature, that one only 
_ RR een 0 FE 


Di" Biene, I chink you 8 to bo ed nt. e me 
my laſt payment; however, that I may not behave: myſelf ſo meanly 
towards you with regard to intereſt- money, and throw upon you what I 
owe myſelf, be pleaſed to accept of this; Nunquam volui populo pla- 
cebre; nam quæ ego ſeio, non probat populus; qua probat populus, 
Re * neſcio; n * to es the. people; oor the Ms 
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that I am concerned to know, they diſlike ; and what they like, I know not. 
Do you aſk who ſays this; as if you knew not whom I make ſo free 
with? Fpicurus, But all, in every ſchool, ſay the ſame thing, Peri- 
patetict, Academics, Cynics. For who that delights. in virtue can pleaſe 

the vulgar d)? Popular favour is ſought by vileſt artifices e). Vou 


muſt level yourſelf with the vulgar to pleaſe them; they will never 


approve what they do not own. But it is of much greater concern- 
ment, to conſider how you appear to yourſelf, than how you appear to 
others; the affection of the mean and baſe cannot be purchaſed but by 


- ſome mean and baſe action. Wherein then can philoſophy (fo much 


commended above other things, and ſo much to be preferred before all 
other ſciences) be of ſervice to you? Why it will teach you rather to 
be agreeable to yourſelf, than to the populace; to eſtimate judgment 


and opinions, not by the number of their abettors, but their genuine 


worth; to live without fear; and to overcome misfortunes by patience 
and courage, —But if I hear you celebrated by the mobility; if when 
you enter the theatre, you are received with acclamations, applauſe, and 
pantomimic geſtures ; if idle boys and women fing your praiſes through 


the ſtreets, how is it poſſible that I ſhould not pity you, Oy" T know 


—— 
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ifs) Let the _ . Oi FS BP APIRP whoſe Ae Becki 
de called by Qufutilian, prima, ſecunda, tertia, c. manus. Or to an army beſieging a town, 
when the attack is to be. ein fe been a generoug mind, poles to do all the good 


AP in its power. 


(0) Julias Grecinus} Whom cares ur death out of mere malice his virwe, Ser Ser de 


Reufe, II. 21, & \- 


G Lig rabire—Sic. Tarte, Quid. blateras ? quid rabis —— * it 2 . quotes 
Perſeus (Ls) | | 
— Us Abends pecuaria rudete'credas; | „ee 40 

He mutters firſt, and then begins to ſwear j « | 

Aud bers aloud with a inor6-clamdrous tigte - |. N a 00 
Than an Arcadian Aſi can ſtretch his 3 1 

Gy Diogenes, the Cynic, » the pipe wee coming oa f the Thea endegroael is pet in 


| and being add, aber be -e. Wat yr be, aer t u eg 
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DE fins bing; e. chat the people laughed at kind, fee ſays he, the ofes laugh at them; 75 
more mind the people than they do the aſſes. g.. 

(e) t Popularity, if purchaſed at the expence of bak condeſren(fn to the wices or follies if the ee 
is a diſgrace to the poſſefſor : but when it is the juſt and natural reſult of a laudable and ' patriotic cad, 
it is an acquifition which no wiſe man will euer contemn. Cic. Læl. p. 93. Lal | 

I have made bold to give another turn to this ſentence, and to leave to the enlightened Sele biz, | 
Ut fine metu deorum hominumquz vivasz ut aut vincus mala, aut finias. The Stoicy, throu gh 
an affectation of greatneſs of mind, deſtroyed, as far as in their power, the influence of fear i in mortals, 
by taking away the fear of the gods, of pain, fickneſs, diſgrace and death; which tends to ſubvert 
one of the main principles of government, both human and divine. It is evident, that this is one 
way by which the Author of Nature deſigned Mankind ſhould be governed, viz. by fear; which 
gives force to the ſanctions of law, and without which they would have ſmall effect. See Leland. II. g. 
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1 HAVE * Bat Aufidiug {a FR a ry e man, 1 4 ud 5 
ſtruggling with age: but now he is too low to be ever raiſed. Old age 
preſſeth him down with all its weight: you know, 3 he was 

always of a weak, and conſumptive conſtitution: he has ſuſtained it a 

long while, or rather patched it up, but now can hold out no longer.— 

As in a ſhip, by the help of a pump, a leak or two is eaſily remedied; 

: baut when it begins to be ſhattered, and to gape in many places, all reme- 
dies are applied in vain; ſo, an old and crazy body may for a while be 
ſupported. and propped up; but when, as in an old edifice the joyces 
are all ſtarted, and, as ſoon as one crevice is cloſed, another breaks out, 


' nothing can be done, but Led, to fit, its 14 ( b 4% 


_ 
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Our Baſiu however is a chearful in mind. bie is the Fuit of 
n : It makes Pl man brave i in every habit of body; in the fight 
of death eaſy and chearful; and not faint-hearted, though in full decay. 
00 * — * W _ ſhip, though the tacks be rent, and 
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keeps on his courſe with ſuch broken tackling as the ſtorm has left him. 
Thus does our Baſſus; he looks upon his end with ſuch a ſteady mind 
and countenance, that was he to look ſo upon the end of another man, 
you would think he had loſt all feeling. This, Lucilius, is a great 
virtue, and, however neceſſary, not ſoon or eaſily learned, —when the 
inevitable hour is come, to depart without murmur or regret. Other 
kinds of death admit of hope. to the laſt: a diſeaſe may be got over; a 
fire be extinguiſhed; a falling houſe hath thrown, on one fide, thoſe, 
whom it was likely to have cruſhed in pieces : the ſea hath caſt ſome 
| ſafe aſhore, at the inſtant it was like to ſwallow them up: the ſoldier 
has withdrawn the ſword from the neck of [thoſe he was about to kill: 
but they, whom extreme age is conveying to death, have no reſource; 
no interceſſion can be of ſervice here. And though it be a longer fort 
of death, there is none more mild and gentle. Our Baſſus ſeems to 
attend, and, as it were, inter, himſelf 7 4 J ; nay, to live as if he had 
nat himſelf, and without concern made a report of his own depar- 
For he talks much of death, and this continually; in order to 
ae us, that whatever inconvenience or fear, there may be in this 
matter, it is the fault of the perſon dying, not of death; and that there 
is no more trouble in it, than after it, [fo 4 good man.] It is as abſurd 
for a man to fear what he cannot be ſenſible of, as to fear what will 
never happen: for can a man think, that he ſhall be ever ſenſible of 
that, which deprives him of all ſenſation, [ ſuppoſing that Death aid 
%] Therefore, ſays he, Death i is ſo far beyond every evil, thit it is 
beyond all fear of evil. I know theſe things are often ſaid, and cannot 
be ſaid too often; but neither when I have read them, had they ſo good 
an effect upon me; nor when I have heard them from thoſe who, when 
they ſpoke of them, were in no danger themſelves of the gs which 
they told us we ought not to fear. | wr e 


4 


* But Baſſus VOTING when he ſpake of approaching death. F 1 
T will freely tell you my mind: a man is generally more brave at the very 


5 point of death, than when it is at ſome diſtance from him: for Death, 


£ juſt at hand, hath given courage enough even to the unlearned, not to 
_ think of eſcaping what is inevitable. So the gladiator who was afraid 
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of death during the combat, yields his neck to his victorious adverſary; 
and even guides the point of his ſword to the moſt mortal place. But 
the death which is not ſo near but that it gives us leifure to ſee it advan- 
cing towards us, requires a more compoſed firmneſs of mind; which is 
very rare, nor can be attained but by a wiſe man. I moſt attentivehy 
therefore heard Baſſus paſſing ſentence upon death, and, as upon a nearer 
inſpection, giving an account of i it. No doubt was one to riſe from the 
dead and inform you upon his own experience, that there was no evil 
in death, he would find more credit, and have greater weight with you ; 
yet what terror is to be apprehended at the approach of death, they can 
well inform you who have ſtood near it ; ' WEN ſeen Sher. and 
gave it welcome. : 


Among theſe you may like Bafa; who would by no means deceive 
us; and he ſays that a man is as great a fool mb fears Death, as he thut 
fears oid age; for as old age follows manhood, Death Follows old age. He 
ſhould not deſire to live, who is afraid to die. Life is given us on theſe 
conditions; it'is the path that neceſſarily leads to Death: how ridiculous 
therefore to fear it! Things doubtful are to be feared; things certain 
ate to be expected. Equal and alike invincible is the neceffity of death 
to all: who then can complain of not being exempt The firſt part of 

equity, is equality. But it is idle to pretend to plead the cauſe f 
Nature, who would not have our condition to differ from her /oxwn : 
whatever the hath framed, ſhe breaks, and in time diſſolves; and what- 

ever ſhe hath broken and diſſolved, ſhe frames anew. Now if any one 
is ſo happy as to be gently taken off by old age; not ſuddenly torn from 
| life; but having ftolen away (g) gradually by an eaſy decay: ſurely he 
hath great reaſon to thank all the gods; that, being full of days, he now 
retires to reſt, ſo neceſſary to man, ſo graceful: wo one chat e 7 


c 27 J | 
. > ; i | | 4 | 
Von ſee ſome wiſhing 5 Prone er l more les than 5 


others wiſh for life. I know not which to think will inſpire us with a 


nobler mind : they who wiſh. for and demand death, or they who chear- 
fully and contentedly wait its coming ; nn. ſometimes 8 
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from ſuddden indignation or a ſit of paſſion; but the latter is a tranquil- 

lity founded on reaſon and found judgment : it is common to receive 
death angrily; no one receives him chearfully but ſuch as have been a 
long white prepared for. _w coming. | 


I ci therefore I made 8 viſits to my dear old friend; to 
know whether I ſhould find him ſtill the ſame, or whether the vigour 
of his mind decayed with the ſtrength of his body: but I found it 
rather encreaſed i, like the joy of a racer, when, in the ſeventh and 
- laſt round, he drew near the prize. He ſaid indeed that conforming 

himſelf to the precepts of Epricurus, he from the firſt had no great 
apprehenſions of pain at the laſt moment; or, if it was ſo, his comfort 
Was, it could be but ſhort; as no pain can laſt long that is exquiſite : 


and till a greater comfort, that if in the ſeparation of ſoul and body, 


there muſt be torture, he had no reaſon to fear any other pain after that: 
yet that he did not doubt but that the foul of an old man was juſt fitting, 
as it were, upon his lips, and had no need of being forced from him by 
a painful violence: the fire that meets with fuel, muſt be extinguiſhed 
by water, and ſometimes not without the fall of the houſe: but where 
fuel is wanting, it goes out of itſelf. I am attentive, Lucilius, to theſe 
things, not as if they are new to me, but as what I muſt ſoon make 
proof of myſelf. What then? Have I not ſeen many forcibly breaking 
the thread of life? Indeed I have: but I efteem them more, who wel- 
come death, not out of any hatred, or indignation to life; and who 
rather receive bw as 2 viſiter, than force him to them. 


| Baſis moreover aid, that it was ality from ane that we were 
tortured with the apprehenſion of death's being near: for to whom is he 
not near, being ready to ſtrike in all places, and at every moment? But 


let us conſider, ſays he, even then, when there is an apparent cauſe of 
death, ſome cauſe may be nearer, which we do not dread. An enemy 


bas threatened ſome one with death, and behold a ſudden indigeſtion 
prevents the ſword. If we were to diſtinguiſh the cauſes of our fear, 
we ſhould find that ſome are real, and others only imaginary. We 
fear not Death, but only the pep Duh: for uence a 
Vor. E "M2. * from 
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from it at one time than another; ſo that if Death is to be feared, be! is 
always to be feared: for, what hour is exempt from death? But I am 
afraid you ſhould hate ſo long an Epiſtle worſe than death ; and therefore 
ſhall conclude with this caution ; The beſt way, never to o fear Death, is 
to be often Wn: > it 4 27. 


| 8 de. 


{a) Baſſur, an eminent hiſtorian in the time of Auguſtus and Tiberius. | 
(8) Circumſpiciendum eſt, quomodo exeas. The Stoic again, according to cuſtom. See the laſt 
Note in the foregoing Epiſtle. And I cannot but think that Seneca himſelf hath ſufficiently contra- 
dicted that favourite tenet in this Epiſtle ; as when he commends the fkilful pilot for endeavouring to 
work his ſhip, and keep on his courſe, though the veſſel is almoſt a wreck: and in what follows with 
regard to Hape, and the extraordinary eſcapes from danger and death. Vid. infr. (N. h. i.) Ep. 24. 
(c) Let us fence againſt phyſical evil by care, and the uſe of thoſe means which experience 
«© muſt have pointed out to us; let us fence againſt moral evils by philo/ophy.—We may, nay (if we 
«« will follow Nature, and do not work up imagination againſt her plaineſt dictates) we ball of cyurſe 
«« grow every year more indifferent to life, and to the affairs and intereſts of a ſyſtem out of which we 
are ſoon to go. The decay of paſſion ſtrengthens philoſophy.” nn Lett. 47. 
( a) SC. componere] Thus Horace (Sat. I. 9. 27.) 
; Haud quiſquam; omnes compoſui.— 
Not one (remains)—1 ſaws them all by turns 
Securely fettled in their urns. —Francis. _ / ; 
<4) The belief of a particular providence indeed is founded: on woch probable * as juſtly to to 
demand our aſſent: and to preſume, in this our imperfect ſtate, to point out any particular inſtances 
of an immediate divine interpoſition, would be meer weakneſs and folly. /See Fitzoſborne's Lett. 
48.) Yet the paſſage before us in Seneca was exemplified in ſo extraordinary a manner, ſome years 
ago, in my neighbourhood, that to /ome at leaſt the hand of providence could not but be manifeſtly 
viſible. I mean in the preſervation of two young gentlemen, (the ſons of Sir Richard Mill, Bart.) 
and others of the ſame ſchool at Xenfington ; when, in a high wind, November 1, 1740, part of the 
houſe fell, and the Rev. Mr. Dorman; the worthy maſter, (æt. 42) and his amiable and induftrious 
conſort (æt. 38) were both killed: and of the two young gentlemen beforementioned, one, who 
was, in turn, attending on Mr. ' Dorman, was thrown out of the room, as by report, rolled up in the 
carpet; and the other, who was ſtanding by Mrs.” Dorman» was thrown down into the cellar, and 
dug out of the ruins, both unhurt. And the reſt of the young gentlemen, near fixty in number, 
it being Saturday, were happily in the yard at play ; who, with the reſt of the family within, received 
no injury. See the excellent Preface to Mr. Darman's poſthamous Sermons, | * 
22 Was one to riſe from the dead] Whatever effect this might have had upon — of the 
Jew, and unbelieving Chriſtian we are told by divine authority, that if they hear not Oy and the 
Prephets, neither would they believe, though one roſe from the dead. Luke 16, 31. 27 
(20 Minutatim ſubdutum. See Ep. 26. (N.b) | Alexis, the comic poet, when he tr | 
and could ſcarce crawl along, being aſked, 7} mores; How do you do? or, you e 8 
anſwered, Kar xe arodriers, A {ones * * 
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(4). Faunded i in reaſon and ſound judgment] Here ſpeaks Seneca indeed and not the Stoic: as alſo 
in what follows; Animus non magna vi e! 7 be foul is not to be forced few the body by 
* vialenct. Sophocles. 

-  Epnga, raxa¹iν Goprar' crate fors. 
© The aged with ſmall impulſe reſt in peace. 

(i) „When the body inſtead of acquiring new vigour, and taſting new pleaſures, begins to decline, 
and is ſated with pleaſures, or growing incapable of taking them, the mind may continue ſtill to 
improve and indulge itſelf in new enjoyments. -Every advance in knowledge opens a new ſcene of 
delight; and the joy that we feel in the actual poſſeſſion of one, will be heightened by that which we 
expect to find in another: ſo that before we can exhauſt this fund of ſucceſlive pleaſures, Death will 
come to end our pleaſure and pains at onee. In his ſtudiis laboribuſque viventi, non intelligitur 
quando obrepit ſenectus ita ſenſim ſine ſenſu ætas ſeneſeit, nec ſubito frangitur ſed diuturnitate extin- 
guitur. [In fine, he who fills up every hour of his life in ſuch kind of labours and purſuits as thoſe I 
mentioned, will inſenfibly ſlide into old age without perceiving its arrival; and his powers, without being 
Suddenly and prematurely extinguiſhed, will gradually wear away by the gentle, and natural «fe of 
accumulated years.  Melmoth. ]——Bolingbroke on Retirement.—See Ep. 26. 

(4) I cannot but ſubjoin to this Epiſtle that excellent imitation of Martial: Epigram, De M. 
Antonio. (x. *＋ ) by Mr. Pope. | * 

At length, my friend, (while Time with fill carter 
Wafts on his gentle wing his eightieth year) 
Sees his paſt days, ſaſt out of Fortunt's fow'r, 
Nor dreads approaching Fate's uncertain hour : | 
 * Reviews his life, and, in the ſtric ſurvey, | 
Findi not ane moment he could wiſh away, 
Pleas'd with the ſeries of each happy day. 
Such, ſuch a man extends his life's ſhort ſpace, 
Ad from the goal again renews his race. 
For he lives twice, cubo can at once employ, 
| The preſent well, and ev'n the paſt enjoy. a | 

Be oleaſed to add to the foregoing Note the concluſion of Ep. 61. from hooks bimſelf, Morten 

plenus expecto. Having had the full enjoyment of life, I wait for Death. Supr. (N. b.) 


EIS TIE XXXI. 


8 aalen for the Arcainment of 7 irtue, the W Good. 


You : are. now my own, 1 . you begin to be what you | = 
promiſed. Follow that impulſe of mind, which deſpiſing and trampling | | 
under foot all popular good, will lead you to the fountain-head. I do 8 | 

not defire to have you greater or better, than what you really endeavour 


A | i to 
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to be. The foundation you have hid is large; only finiſh what \ you 


have begun: let the building completely anſwer the deſign. After all, * 
you will ſhew yourſelf a wiſe man if you ſtop your ears; I do not mean 
with wax, but with ſomething” cloſer than what Ulyſſes is faid to have 
ſtopped the ears of his companions . The voice he was. afraid of was 
foft and ſoothing, not a public one: but this that you have to fear, 
comes not from one rock alone, but reſounds from every part of the 
globe. Pleaſure ſpreads not her ſnares peculiarly i in one place; there is 
not a city, but is to be ſuſpected: but eſpecially, where they ſhew moſt 
fondneſs, be moſt upon your guard: however good their intention, if 
you would be happy, it will be requiſite, to pray. to the gods, that none 
of thoſe things that are generally prayed for, may be your portion: the 
things, which theſe” pretended friends deſire may be heaped upon you, 
cannot be called good: there is but one goad, the cauſe and foundation 


of an happy life, and that is, 4 ſure confidence in virtue {a}: Now this 


cannot be attained, except labour be deſpiſed; and ranked with thoſe 
things that are neither good nor evil. For it is impoſſible the ſame 
thing ſhould be good and bad; ſometimes. to be light and ſufferable, or 


ſometimes to be dreaded. Labour therefore is not a good. What then 
is good? the contempt of labour, (i. e. not to be concerned, when it is 


required.) Therefore have I blamed. all ſuch as labour, and are induſ- 
trious, to no good purpoſe: but as to thoſe, Wh ſtrive at what is juſt 
and good, the more pains they take, and the leſs they ſuffer themſelves 
to be overcome, and ſtop for breath, IJadmire and encourage them, fay- 
ing, Riſe ye ſo much higher, and then take reſpite; but gain the top of this 
hill, if you can, in one breath. Labour ſtill whets a generous mind. 


There is no neceſſity therefore, that you ſhould ſelect from the old 


formal prayer of your parents, what you would have, or wiſh for : and 


much leſs, having atchieved great things, that you ſhould be continually 


importuning the gods: make yourſelf happy, which you certainly will 


do, if you have a right apprehenſion chat all ſuch things are good | 


as appertain to virtue; 5 and all vile and baſe wherein vice is concerned. 

As nothing is ſplendid without a mixture of N ght, and nothing black, 

but with a mixture of ſhade and darkneſs ; or, as nothing, without the 

help of fire, i Warm; e air nothing © cold, 5 ſoß the  conjunc- 
6 tion 
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tion of virtue and vice makes en either good or bad, ſcandalous or 
honourable. 


What then is good? The knowledge of things. And what is evil? 
ignorance /. The prudent obſerver of times will reje& ſome things, 
and will chooſe others; but if he has a truly great and noble ſoul, he 
neither fears what he rejects, nor too fondly admires what he has choſen. 
I beg of you, not to give out, or be diſcouraged in your purſuits ; it is 
not enough, not to refuſe: labour, you muſt demand it. What labour, 
you will aſk then, is vain and frivolous? That which is laid out in 
trifles ; not that it is bad in itſelf, any more than what is ſpent upon 
things of fairer account; tis only the ſufferance of the ſame mind, that 
exhorts to arduous and difficult undertakings, ſaying, Why do 2 flop? 
Ir is not the part of man, to fear the fweat of his brow. © 


Add to this, that perfect virtue confiſta. in an equality and honour of 
life, always conſiſtent with itſelf; and well-ſkilled in the knowledge 
of things both human and divine d). This is the ſummum bonum, 
which if obtained you are no longer a ſupplicant, but a companion of the 
gods ſe). And how, you fay, is it to be obtained? Not by paſſing 
over the Alps, or the Graius (f, or through the deſerts of Candavia; 
or by the Syrtes, or Scylla and Charibdis; all which you have d one for 
the flight recompence of a petty government. The way is ſafe and 
| pleaſant which Nature hath pointed out to you: the hath given you. 
thoſe things which, if you decently retain, you will riſe a god. Now 
it is not money that can thus exalt you; for God has not money: nor 
is it the outward robe, for God is not clothed: nor fame, nor oſtenta- 
tion, or notoriety among mankind; no one knows God /g: many 
entertain ſtrange and prepoſterous opinions of him, and are over- 
looked . Nor is it that you have a crowd of ſervants, ready to 
carry you in a litter, in town or country: God, the moſt high and 
powerful, himſelf upholdeth all things (1). Nor is it beauty or 
ſtrength that can make vou happy: all theſe. things are ſubject to 
decay. We muſt therefore look out for ſomething, which. is not to be 
3 7 length of time ; l which fears no lett or hindrance, N 
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and than which nothing better can be deſired. And what is that? A 


ſoul, that is truly juſt, and good, and great. For what elſe can you 
call this, but a Deity within (? And which a freed- man, or a ſlave, 
may be maſter of, as well as a Roman knight. For what is a Roman 
knight? what a freed-man or a ſlave? names, that have ſprung from 
ambition, or oppreflion. From any obſcure corner of the world yau 


* riſe to heaven. Riſe then, 


— Et te quoque dignum age D Deo. (Virg. | 8. 365.) 
— And ſhew yourſelf Full worthy the divine abode. 


A god, not made of gold, or ſilver; nor of ſuch materials indeed can 
the likeneſs of God be made // I, Remember that ſuch, as have here- 
tofore been r arrays to Rome, 1255 their images 9 of clay (m). 


ANNOTATIONS, Ke. 
* [Hom od. 1 p- 39- SazIras pee Tpayoy * n; 
Next where the Sirens dwell you plow the ſeas ; = 
Their ſong is death, and makes deſtruction pleaſe . 
Fly ſwiſt the dangerous coaſt; let every ear | 
Be ſtopp'd againſt the ſong ; tis death to hear.— 
Then ey'ry ear I ſtopp'd againſt the ſtrain, 3 
And from acceſs of phrenzy lock'd the brain. MPR 8 | 
This celebrated ſtory of the Syrens, (faid to have been invented by the Phonicians,) FIR: beſt 
accounted for, if, with the Annotator, we ſuppoſe the whole merely allegorical ; or a fable containing 


an excellent moral; applicable not only to idleneſs and diſſipation, (according to Horace, Vitanda 


eſt improba Siren defidia—) but to all pleaſures in general, awhich by being too eagerly purſued, betray . 
the uncautious into ruin; while wiſe men, lite Ulyſſes, making uſe of their reaſon, top their ears againſt. 
their infinuations,—The Annotator likewiſe obſerves a great ſimilitude between this paſſage in Homer | 
and the words of (his cotemporary) Solomon, in the Proverbs, c. vi. 6.—25. c. ix. 13. 18. a moft 
beautiful deſcription of an harlot, and her filly devotees.— I beheld among the fimple ones, &c. 
(a) *The ſchool of Zens placed this /overcign good in naked virtue, and wound the principle 
up to an extreme beyond the pitch of nature and truth. (See N. e.) A ſpirit of oppoſition to ano- _ 
ther doctrine, which grew / into great vogue while Zeno flouriſhed, might occaſion this exceſs. Epicurus 


| placed the ſovereign good in pleaſure. His terms were wilfully or accidentally miſtaken. His 


ſcholars might help to pervert his doctrine, but rivalſhip enflamed the diſpute; for in truth there is | 


not fo much difference between Stoici/m, reduced to reaſonable intelligent terms, and genuine 
orthodox Epicuri/m, as is imagined: The felicis animi immota tranquillitas (ebe feady tranquillity 


of an happy mind) and the voluptas (pleaſure) of the latter are near akin. And I much doubt whe- 1 
ther the frmedt hero of the Sraiey would have borne a ft of * R 
greater 
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greater magnanimity and patience than Epicurus did, on thoſe of his own philoſophy. However 
Ariftotle took a middle way, and placed Happineſi in the joint advantages of mind, of body and of 
fortune.” See Bolingbroke on Exile, inf. Ep. 41. 

(5) Air, (in the opinion of the Stoics) the coldeſt of all bodies, Vid. Plut. rept Ts mpors DN. 
Lip/. Phyſiol. ii. 15. e 

(e) The doctrine of Socrates. See Ep. 81. 118. 

(4) Confiftent with itſelf] See Ep. 20. (N. b.) 35. 

So Marcus Antoninus Emp. adviſes, “ to do every thing, even \ the moſt minute, as mindful of the 
connection there is between divine and human things; for (ſays he) you will neither rightly diſcharge 
any duty to man, without a due regard to divine e nor, on the other hand, any duty to God, 
without a regard to human things. L. 3. c. 16. 

(e) Socius Deorum] The common boaſt of the Stoics ; which originates from ſuppoſing Virtue 
to be the ſame as in God. Ep. 87. Quzris quæ res ſapientem efficit? Quæ Deum. Do yon 
aſt what conftitutes a wiſe man? The ſame that conſtitutes a God, There is a bolder rant in Ep. 73. 
Sextius, &c. was wont to ſay that Jupiter could not do more than a wiſe and good man. Lipfius indeed 
very juſtly condemns this, but ſoftens the ſentiment before us, by ſuppoſing Seneca to ſpeak not abſo- 
lately, but comparatively, as in Ep. 59; Sapiens cum Diis ex pari vivit. And elſewhere, Diis 
ſocii ſumus et membra, (de Prov. c. 1.) ſapiens vicinus proximuſque Diis; excepta mortalitate, 

 femilis Deo; this is not only admiſſible, but commendable, when it goes no further than Homer's 
Saber, Frverxtaor, iooFtu, ( godlike) or, Ep. 73. nulla fine Deo mens bana, *7is the Divinity 
<oithin that forms the wiſe man. Thus St. John, 1 Ep. 4. 16. Hereby we know that we dwell in 
God, and God in us. God is love; and he that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God, and God in bim. 
See Epp. 41. 73. Lel. i. 295. 
Y Alluding to the paſſage of Hannibal, and Hereales. 


( 2) Nemo novit Deum] Canſt thou by ſearching find out God? Canſt thou find out the Almighty 


10 Perfedtion ? It is as high as heaven, what canſt thou do ? deeper than Hades, what canſt thou know ?F 
Job 11. 7. V bat man is he that can knew the counſel of the Lord ? Or wvho can think what the <will 


of the Lord i is? for, the thoughts of mortal man ere miſerable, and our devices are but uncertain. Wild. 
9, 14. No man knoweth the things of man, ſave the ſpirit that is in him; even /o knoweth no man the 
things of God, but the ſpirit of God. 1 Cor. 2. 11. 
(5) Multi de Deo n exiſtimant, et * A4 the times of this ad eos &c. 
Act. 17. 30, 
GO Uphalding all things by the 8 of bis 3 Heb. 1. 3. 
Omnia fers; oneri tamen haud obnoxius ulli es. Vida. H. 1. 
Eternal re is thine, and Aft repoſe, - 
That bearing all things, yet no preſſure knows. 
Omnia ſuſtentas, procuras omnia, aliſque | 
Dum præſens ades ; nme 5 18 
| Omnibus ipſa ſalus—lb. | V4 r 
Thy preſence keeps, directe, preſerves the whole ; 
Kind guardian of the world, its life and ſeal, —M. 


Cy Deum in humano corpore hoſpitantem] A remarkable expreſſion, which feems to border upon | 


that of Sr. Jobn (i. 4.) And the Word was made fleſh and dwelt among 1, &c. though it implies little 


more than what 1s expreſſed in the foregoing Note (e). To which let me add from Ep. 74, Miraris 


hominem ad Deos ire? Deus ad homines venit, imd, quod propius eſt, in homines venit. Ep. 


I, F. 
Bonus vir ae] Deo (inerno, Lipf.) nemo elt. id. ler. c ; F 


(1) *« Numa, 
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(1) © Numa (A. M. 3237 U. C. 40.) forbad the Romans to repreſent God in the form of man or 


| "beaſt; nor was there any graven image admitted among them formerly. 'The firſt 160 years they 


built temples and chapels, but made no ſtatue or image; thinking it great impiety to repreſent the 


maoſt excellent of beings-by things ſo baſe and unworthy ; as-there was no acceſs to the Deity but 35 


the mind, raiſed and elevated by divine contemplation.” Plutarch's Life of Numa. | 

Fora/much as we are the offipring of God, wwe gight nat to think the Godhead is bike ante gold or filver, | 
or ſtone graven by art and man's device; &c. Act. 17. 29. whon then will you liken me, or Gal I 
be equal? ſays the be ME warne and behold aubo hath ee ug things ; &c. 
Ifaiah, xl. 18. 28. | 


() Fitiles fuiſſe] W ev.—Or perhaps the words will bear another fee; the Gods, 


te <vhom wwe are /o much obliged, were but men, made of clay like gur ſelves. 


EPISTLE XXXIL . 8 


On Retirement, and \Perſeoerance i in Virtue. 


IA always enquiring after you, Lacilivs, and 8 every one "oy 


comes from your way, how you do, and where, and with whom you 


- converſe, You cannot deceive me; Fam with you. Live then as if I 
Was a conſtant inſpector of your actions. Do yau alk, what pleaſes me 
- moſt concerning you? Why, that I hear nothing of you; and that 


moſt of thoſe I enquire of, can give me no information. This, I fay, 
is what is right and falutary : to converſe as little as poſſible with men 
of a different ſentiment. Tis true I have ſo good an opinion of you, 


that I am perſuaded you cannot be warped, or drawn from your pur- 


poſe, though a crowd of ſollicitors ſtood around you. What then do 
I fear? not that they can work any change in Nea. but leſt they ſhould 
hinder you in your * 5 8 | | 


Naw din can. be more 3 W * 


cially as life is ſo ſhort, and made much ſhorter by inconſtancy. Still 
_* ever beginning with ſome new employ or other, we cut it out as it were 
Ingo {mall _—_ and fo mike mw of 1. Haſten therefore, my 


deareſt 


< > 
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deareſt Luciliut, and think how you would accelerate your ſpeed, was 


an enemy purſuing you; as when a troop of horſe are coming and preſ- 
fing upon ſuch as fly: for this is really the caſe: you are preſſed upon, 
make haſte, and eſcape. Convey yourſelf into ſafety; and now and 
then conſider with yourſelf, how excellent a thing it is to finiſh life 
before death; and then to wait ſecure, and ſelf-dependent, in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of an happy life; which cannot be happier be it ever ſo long Ca. 
O, when will you ſee the day, when you ſhall know that time does not 
belong to you; when in a pleaſing tranquillity, and the full enjoyment 
of ſelf-complacency you are regardleſs of to-morrow {+ ) ! 


Would you know what it is that makes men ſo defirous of length of 
days, and ſollicitous after futurity? No one is a friend to himſelf /c ). 
Your parents wiſhed other things for you than what I do; for I recom- 
mend the contempt of -all thoſe things, which they prayed you might 
enjoy in plenty. Their deſires were to rob many, to enrich you; as 
what was transferred unto you, was to be taken from others. I only 
wiſh you to be maſter of yourſelf : that your mind long agitated with 
vain imaginations, may reſiſt them, and be ſteady : that it may ſatisfy 
itſelf, and underſtanding what is the 1mue good (which being underftood 
is caſily attainable) it may not unt any aſſiſtance from Time u). In 
ſhort, the man has got the better of all wants, is diſimiſſed and abſo- 
| der e . lives when be bath — PN 
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0 (a) Self dependent] I read this paſſage with Gronb wins, —inniti ſibi in poſſeſſione beatæ Vin 
Ui the Prectdug Bpite, Beater Ates cual Ellie. And Bp. 92. Tenet ſamms; etne 
alli quidem, iii ſibi innixus.Thnugh, by the way, this Stoical paradox is by no means à Chriſtian 
Aochrine; and what Solomon condemned, long before the name of &.; Stoic was in being. He that 


trufteth to (tawſelf, or) his ouyn heart, is 4 fool. Prov. 28. 26. But perhaps the wita Zeata may 


Tikewife be ther ſtate after this; ATR nh Jed bed, 

: bggtor. 40) eie SEE? He” # £3 280 7 1 Gra 33 

1 (8), Take therefore no. ee Morrow, be. Marth. 6. . Do your ai, a inthe fre 

| going verſe, and leaye the reſt to Providence. 

Fe) Nemo fbi * contingit. "Noone In *bimpelf; pr. for BI — (Alag.) erpttidic, 

Neninem <bi'maioi, : Nowne is cam for bingelf, which interpretation Lig juſtly dilapproves; and 

| rangerſtands it, of not being diſtgacted by various purſuits, or the direction of other people; much 
Ol, I. R "the 


« 
o 
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the A wiah what follows ; Opto tibi tui facultatem, I 2vifs you to be nahe- ai C'eſt 
qu'il ne ſe trouve perſonne, qui 4. wu aider. Ver. Gall.— Malberbe, Il ne . point Cm * 


ſoit a foi. 

(4) From time to n Since according to the Stoics, Happinef i ahuy ane ad the fame. 
Seo Ep. 92. 

7 O that bleſt ſon of foreſight! Lord of Fate 


| That awful independent on to-morrow ! 
Whoſe work is done : who triumphs in the paſt, 
Whoſe yeſterdays look backward with a ſmile; 
Nor wound him, like the Parthian, as they fly; 
That common, but opprobrious lot — Tung. 


5 E PIS P L E XXXUII. 


1 Reading and ud Sud. 


ta Swim, 0 


{1 


Wa Ser, PREY chat in theſe, as in 80 ae Epiſtles, 1 
ſhould tranſcribe ſome particular ſentence from our maſters (the Szozcs, 
as well as from the Epicureans). Give me leave to tell you, they buſied 
not themſelves with flowery ornaments. Their whole context is 
equally ſtrong and nervous: it would betray an inequality, were ſome 
parts to ſhine more conſpicuous than other: one tree is not admired 
| particularly where the whole grove” ſhoots up to an equal height.— 
8 With ſuch wiſe ſayings as you require, both the Poets and Hiſtorians 
abound therefore I would not have you think they are only to be found 
in Epicurus: they are public enough, eſpecially zmong us Stoics: but | 
they are taken more particular notice of in him, as they are rarely 
interſperſed, and tis unexpected for him to exhibit any thing that i is 
bold and ſtrong; who is the profeſſed maſter of ſoftneſs and delicacy : | 
for ſuch is the opinion moſt men entertain of him; though to me 1 
| 1 own he ſeems quite the contrary, even brave, notwithſtanding his long 
oF 95 e decves a). e moan ae and a * . are as 
IN : _ t en age Kr 2 , FRET vC- boibaght 3.44136 3-3 | well 
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well found among the Perfans as among the Romans, and other ſhort- . 
| ſkirted 5 nations, There is no reaſon therefore to require from us 
ſele& repetitions of choice things : you will find among our writers 
the choiceſt things in a continued ſtrain : but we make no parade of 
ſuch things : nor do we deceive the buyer, as if nothing was to be 
found in the ſhop, but what is exhibited in the ſhew-glaſs : he is per- 
| mitted to chuſe what pattern he pleaſes. And what if we deſired to 
_ diſtinguiſh ſome particular ſentences ; to whom ſhould we aſſign them? 
* To Zeno, or Cleanthes, or Chryfippus, or Panetius, or Poſſidontus ? . 
No ; we are under no ſuch reſtriction; every one claims his own privi- 
lege; is King of himſelf; whereas among the Epicureans, whatſoever 
Hermachus ſays, or Metrodorus, it is ſtill referred to one; Whatever 
doctrine is advanced in that ſchool, it is under the conduct and auſpices 
of one, ¶Epicurus.] With us, there is ſo great plenty of things, and 
all of the ſame tenor, that, if we would, we could not, extract any 
thing in particular ;—Pauperis eſt numerare pecus, (Ov. Met. 13, 824.) 
He it a poor man who can count his flock. Wherever you turn your eye, 
ſomething occurs, that would N eminent, were it not read 1 


its N. | () UE? 24 N — 8 b 


* 


Wheondore think not, Zucilius, that you can taſte ſummarily, and. by 
ſcraps, the writings of our greateſt men: the whole muſt be read, and 
thoroughly digeſted. It is one finiſhed piece; and by the due propor- 
tion of the whole, according to the plan of the projector, the work is 
ſo connected that you cannot ſpare a part, without detriment: not that 


. I diſpute your conſidering the ſeveral parts one after another, ſo that 


you take in the whole man. As it is not a fine arm, or a fine leg that 

ſpeaks a beautiful woman, but the graceful ſymmetry of the whole, 
that takes off — admiration of any ſingular part. However, if you 
require it, I will not deal fo niggardly with you as I pretend, hut will 
wait upon you with a full hand. There are plenty of beauties, ſcat- 
tered up and down; but we muſt take them, I ſay, all together, and 
not pretend to pick and chuſe: for they do not drop one after another, 
but flow connected in a perpetual ſtream: and I doubt not but they will 
e goers ſervice to thoſe, ho are yet 8 and admitted only to 
: tone ont RW R 2 7 ehe $221 hes 
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the Bxo0r7e doctrine. For things circumſcribed, and, like verſes, con- 
fined" to meaſure, are more eaſily fixed upon the mind; and therefore we 

give boys certain ſentences to learn, and uchat the Greeks call yes Ce 
becauſe; their tender minds can | better * e not 


yet . 82 of further de 


But it is Fandetous for a man to extcs at be ay, and to pen 
vpon his memory for a few of the beſt note. Fe ought now to ſtand 
upon his own. bottom; and to ſay ſuch things as of himſelf: not as 
having heard them from others. It is ſcandalous, I ſay, for an old man, 
or one bordering upon age, not to be wiſe beyond the reach of his note- 
book. This is what Zeno ſaid; or this is what: Cleanthes: but what do 
you ſay yourſelf * How long muſt you be under tutorage? Pxert 
yourſelf, and exhibit ſomething worthy of notice, and from your own 
Rock. I can have no great opinion of the generoſity and greatneſs of 
ſpul in thoſe, who are for ever ſkulking under the protection of another, 
and whoſe ambition reaches no further than to read or interpret; without 
daring to publiſh, as an Author, what they have been learning all their 
lives. They have exerciſed indeed their memories in the writings of 
others; but memory is one thing, and knowledge another: to remem- 
ber, is to retain a thing entruſted with the memory; but to know, is to 
exhibit ſomething of one's on; and not to depend upon example; and 
be continually referring to a maſter; as thus ſaith Zeno, or thus faith 
Cleanabec: let there be ſome difference made between you and a book. 
Ho long muſt you be learning ? Preſcribe ſomething yourſelf : what 
rails it for me to hear, what I may read, perhaps better expreſſed elſe- 
here? But we art told a living voice can do much ! It may be fo; 
aer nere an. en uw 2 e | 
Sen rs 


idee J ˙•· ech ill nicve pagite 4 they 
Aan have pom: before then, im that,whoretn every one hath 
diſſented fram his predecefior: adly, they follow them in that, which 
is fill t bei ought, and will never be found, if we content (ourſelves 
with what is already attained ; and laſtly, he that follows another, 
en nothing; nay brag What then? muſt I not follow 
„„ © the 
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the ſteps of thoſe who have gone before me? Ves; I will walk in the 
old path /e); but if I chance to find one nearet᷑ and plainer, I ſhall be 
inclined to take it, and direct others thereto. Truth is open to all men; 
but as yet hath not been engroſſed: much. is left to future generations. 


1 


ANWOPATI ons Ke. 


(a) {pleat Licer mace 7 0 ö 
Ft tunieæ mapicgs, Arn in eh Virg- 9. 616. 
Your veſts hawe Fugeping eee ves; ; wh female pride | 
Your turbans und*rntath your chins are od. —Dryden. 12 
Vid Gall: 7 13. Areefilans,' interrogatus, ear CO nenen aikdivine wobl, 
nemo ex illis ad alias? Nam, iar, © 1 — thre Ligh 
(6) Malchinps tunicis, damiſhs ambulat, « | 
| Inguen ad obſcenum ſubductis ufque dect. He. Sat. I. 2. 25. 
'- Malchinys erails hi; „ aiding rhe ground,” - 
Axoibßer humauriſt 7uchs it up; , 
Hit waiſt, how filthily. ofen 

. Zeno, the founder of the ſect of the Stoics. 

Cleanthes, the Stoic, ſcholar to Crates, and ſucceſſor to Zeno: by his firſt wn wreſtler, and 
forced tq work. by night, to keep him from hunger and ſcorn in the day-time.---His phyſicians 
enjoining him to faſt two days, for the cure of an ulcer under his tongue, ke refaſed to comply, 
taking it unkindly, that they wauld offer to bring him hack, being two days o] rd on his journey; 
ſo continuing to faſt two age RAP ct. 80. Vid. Javs IV. S. N 

Chry/ippus, ſcholar to Zeno, and ſucceſſor to Cleanthes, haying ſpent what his father left him, he 
took to the ſtudy of phito phy, and became fo incomparable a logician, that it grew to a proverb, 
1f the gods would Huey logie, they wp read Chryſypas. iet, nn Woody 
an, aſs cat thiſties, as ſame. ſay, hut, acaqrding to Hermip+e2. of 3 vertign, at. 5; · Her, freq. 

Papetivs, a Rhogiay by birth, mentioned, and imitated by, Cicero, 1 in An Qffices. 2 Was tutor 

to Scipio Africanus, and Lelius, Nobiles libros Panzti. Hor. . 

Pofidenius, the diſciple of Zeno, and an eminent hiflorian. / 


C xN¹]ÿ A ſbortiand facetious ſentence; nerd edt nn 47 , ae. 
cum indoctum puerum vidiſſet, bedagokum <jus percuſſit; Crates fit aA. His e f. 
the bey, but his maſter. 3 

(4) This, aid great rt of the Roadie Fown, militates agajaſt the Annotations here offered to 
che public. I have endeavoured to make ſome apology for them in my Preface, to which I refer 
tho reader 3 and if he pleaſes he may take in the three or four laſt lines of this Epiſtle. | 
e Walk in theold path} Ego vero utar via veteri.----Thus faith the Lord, ee e ee 

and ſer, and oft for the old patht, auer . ae 
your foals, 1 16. | 
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( 7 is e of Grodneſ, ts dhe to become Cl. 


I THRIVE, I exult, and ſhaking off old age, am warm again, 
as often as I underſtand what you do, and what you write, and how 
much you excel yourſelf, (for it is ſome time fince you left, and roſe 
above the populace). If a well nurtur'd tree, bearing fruit, delights 
the huſbandman ; if a ſhepherd takes pleaſure in the increaſe of his 
flock : if a foſter-father. looks upon the youth, his ward, as his own, 
what pleaſure muſt it be to one, ho hath tutored a good underſtand- 
ing, to ſee it anſwer his hopes when grown to maturity? I claim you 
to myſelf; you are my work {a}; when I firſt ſaw your good diſ- 
poſition, I laid my hand upon you; I exhorted you; I ſpurred you on; nor 
would ſuffer you to loiter ; but frequently puſhed you forward; and 
do ſo ſtill; but now I encourage you in es 58 and am W en- 
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Ab what 8 ſay) wu you! TL RE 2 Truly this is doing a 
great deal ; but it is not with the affairs of the mind as with common 
things, where the beginning of every work is ſaid to be half 75 . It is a 
great part of goodneſs to deſire to become good. But do you know 
whom I call good? One that is abſolutely perfect Je „ whom no 
"Y 2 no o neceſſity can e do a bad thing : and Tuck 4 one * ſee in 


Pr 


| ac doi tally dine be e with itſelf ; and all alike 855 | 
The mind of one, hoſe words ms actions e e can never be n 
and ene, Kel 88 | 
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134 3 doulee ot 5, MT" eh. 
(a) em meun] Tv eue. 10 55 Paut oe Corinthians are . the N 
77 gin ⁵ T CME £4 
00 Ts be ba}, Ofen een) So Horace, Ep. 1. z. 40. os a. 5 ke Fong is 
Dimidium facti, eee habet; eres aude | e 
Incipe—— . +54. 8 
bo. ſets about, 1 E 

Dare to be auiſe; begin— | TEA 

Well begun is half done, Prov. 

e See Ep. 16. N. (a). 

(% See Ep. 20. N. (a). 
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a 11 and Fl unde. 


1 


Wit I o Sei intreat you, T. to ſtudy ohilolipy, 
it is to ſerve myſelf : Jam in queſt of a friend, which I cannot expect, 
unleſs you go on to poliſh yourſelf as you have begun. I am perſuaded 
you love me, and yet you are not what I call a friend. M bat then, are 
love and friendſbip different qualities 98 Certainly. He that is a friend, 
loves; but not every one that loves, is a friend. Therefore friendſhip 
is ſomewhat more than love; and always does good: whereas love, is 
ſometimes prejudicial. Go on then with your ſtudies, were it only 
that you e e to love ys and be as expeditious as you can, leſt 
while vou intend my advantage, another thould  reap'the benefit.” - a 


Indeed J already ſeem to enjoy the trum brumity; while 1 Huey te my- 
ſelf, that we ſhall be of one mind; and that all the vigour which 

age hath taken from my years, will be reftored me in yours ; though 
I confeſs they fall not much ſhort of mine : however I long effectually 
to enjoy this pleaſure. There is à certain complacency that reacheth 
us from thoſe we love, even in their abſence; but it is light and tranſi- 
tory: the ſight, the preſence, the converſation of a friend, give a more 
ſenſible and lively leaſure; elpecially 1 when we ſee not only Bim we 
defire to ſee, but doch a One as we * would wiſh him to be. Bring me 
therefore yourſelf, nothing can be a more rv n preſent, 60 and 
to haſten. you the more, conſider that I am : am old, yourſelf mortal. 
Proceed then upon my account, 8 "rega gardle 8 of yo ur r Wan and above 
all things take care that you be tn (< c. 
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A often as you would make trist of your en eee 7- 8 


04 * Y odge 


1 fame thing to-day as, yeſterday ; a change of 


the will ſhews the mind to be reſtleſs; And d fluQuating Juſt ; as. the wind 
fits; what is fixed and ſteady will abide, fo. This is gbGlutcly the 
caſe of one perfectly wiſez) and in ſome meaſure of a proficient (4) in 
the way of wiſdom. Wherein: con/i/ts the deference 5 The one is e in- 
deed, but without quitting his place, x nods a bedes wh 
other de 1 not in the leaſt moved, 
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ANNOTATIONS, «e. 


(a) See Ep. 2. Friendſhip brine all ite Rrfnghk ani Azbili6 . ſenſe. There 
is not, perhaps, a quality more Uncommon in the world, than that which is neceſſary to form a man 
for this refined commerce; for however cia lau. may be eltermed a juſt characteriſtic bf our 
' fpecies, friendlineſs, I am reger, mne rt: diſpolition. 
NOTING 2 ost denn 
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Ten. ſays e e mage eee return it Getter than J. ſor 
nnn Doo; 208 Nun Bus 1 l ni: 210m! 1: b 

See Ep. 20 (N. b.) CET 
9 This diſtin&ion between A ech sda, . st doctum) e 
tient, und the ps, in Owildetn is frequent; Ep. 72. Hot intefeſt inter conſummatæ ſapientiæ 
virum et alium procedentis.— De vit. beat. c. 24. 1 Noſtrum vitium eſt, quo quod dicitur de ſapiente 
exigimus de-proficiente.-.-De conſtant fap. c. 98. Aliud eſt fudio/us yung aud 5 
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Excourace your fiend, Lucilius, ſtrenuouſſy to contemn 71 5 
* who pretend to Chide Him for Peeking ſolftüde and retirement, forfak- 
"ing tip dignity; aud chen be had fe in his power ſrill to riſe, prefer - 
"Fin g to every thing elle n quiet life. How well he hath! managed for 
Bimſelf, Will be vitible every diy: They, who gow fem ſo much to 
be envied,” will fooii pals away: Totiie: be ſtricken down; others fall of 
"curſe." Proſperity is often Wide and reſtlefbg - it torments itſelf; 
| ee in mere * A Rm to/Ulifferept | 
0 15 Ha” . be m ol 963 at 01 aug 
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purſults; ſome to ambition; others to luxury ; ; it puffs up ſome, and 


renders others effeminate and totally involved in diffi pation. - But may 


not ſome bear their proſperity well? Yes, as ſome do wine (a). There 
is no reaſon, therefore, they ſhould perſuade you he is a happy man, 
'who is. ſurrounded with clients; they run to him as to a lake of water, 
which they, who drink, at the ſame time diſturb.—But they fay your 
friend is an idle trifler? what _ you pan how beast ſome 
ſpeak, and mean the e 1 


| And what, if they once called him, when i in power, a happy man ? (8) 
was he % Nor ſhould I any more regard their thinking him of a 
ſour churliſh dif [poſi tion. Ariſto was wont to fay, that he had rather 
ſee a young man ſedate and grave, than gay and agrecab!e to the popu- 
lace.. The wine 0 that at firſt was rough and hard, becomes in time 


* * 
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will Glo bear age. Or let them call him ſtupid, if they pleaſe, « and — 
enemy to his own preferment,; this ſolidity will turn out well in the 
end; let him only perſevere i in the way of virtue, and drink deep in 
the liberal ſtudies, properly ſo called, not ſuch as it is enough to be 
ſprinkled with, but thoſe wherewith the mind ought to be thoroughly 
embued. „This is the proper time to learn: what. then, is there any 
time improper 2. No; but though a at all times it is right and decent to 
ſtudy, it is not right to be always under a maſter. It is a mean and 
ſcandalous thing to ſee an old man at his A. B. C. (4) It is for 
young men to learn; ; 2089 WM. men to make a rt; uſe af what wid 
n and. 9 bug ien 


joy will turn out, therefore, to 5. your N to make ny as great 
and as good as you can. T heſe are the benefits, which are profeſſedly 


to be required, and in return beſtowed ; theſe undoubtedly of the firſt . 


* en Wee to Bt as 8 receive. Mer 


a. he 501 20 © 
bankrupt, than to ue the hopes of a friend in his goodneſs. T 
pay A common debt, the merchant hath need of a z proff perous voyage; 


It is leb ſcandalous yes a man to become 2 
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and the eee fertile ſoil, and god fins, hut e 
is e of n n a. beg, _ New ama. 
ee hath no e jurilkicion over apt Arab wie cightly 3 
theſe, that the tranquil mind may arrive at perfection: as when a man 
is not ſenſible of any deprivation or addition, but continues in the ſame 
even temper let what will happen; who, if the common goods of life 
are heaped upon him, till ſoars above them; or if any, or every thing 
of the like kind be taken from him, he is as great as ever, Had he 
been born in Parthia, he would have handled his bow from his infancy, * 
5 5 Germany. he would have brandiſhed His little ſpear, (f Y wh while yet 
| a boy; if he had lived in the time of our anceſtors, "he would have 
learned to ride, and to cloſe in with the oe. "Thus i is every one diſ- 
| eiplined by the cuſtom of his country. What i is it then your friend 
muſt make the chief em pployment of his meditation? Even that 
which will be of ſervice to him, againſt all the arrows of fortune, "in 
the attack of every enemy ; e e death.” 3 45 ä 


5-50 m 


177 


I grant there is ſomething terrible in death, Ia a ticking to our 
minds, that are formed by Ratüte for ſelf-tove. There is no heed there- 
| fore of being prepared and diſciptined to that which we are voluntarily 
. carried to by a certain natural inſtinct, as all men are inclined to felf- 
8 preſervation. No one need be inſtructed, if occaſion was, to lie on 
a bed of roſes; but a man muſt be hardened and well fortified, 'to | 
xetain his fidelity on the rack; to ſtand his ground when covered - 
over with wounds; to watch before the trenches, and not ſo much as to 
lean upon his pike, becauſe fleep i is apt to creep upon a reclined poſture. 
But after all, death is no evil; that which is reatty an evil, muſt have 
been N fuch XY 4 ſorne | one (4 g 7285 ee | 


7 - 1q 1 * | - . > 4 co - 17 
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But if you have fo ſecs ES eee Gade Ger dd 

of thoſe things that are taken from our ſight, and are hid in the hoſom 

of nature, from whence, they come and go, are entirely conſumad. They 
89 off the ſtage, but do not periſh.; and; death, which. we ſo much 
ee, puts * he at byk ogy 9k ny * 1 
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it entirely: a day will come, which ſhall raiſe us again to light; 6 
and which many indeed would refuſe, had they not forgot all that was 
paſt Ci). But hereafter I ſhall more fully explain to you, how things 
that ſeem to die and be loſt, are only changed. If then we are to return, 
we ought to make our exit with a willing mind. Obſerve the circling 
courſe of things, you will ſee that nothing in this world is extinguiſh- 
ed, but riſes and ſets alternately. The ſummer paſſeth away, but 
another March reſtores it again ; the winter is gone, but returns again 
in its uſual months. Night hides the fun under the earth, but day 
ſoon brings him back again: the ſtars in their courſes go the fame 
round, and one hemiſphere is depreſſed while the other riſes.—But 1 
ſhall conclude at preſent with this obſervation, that as neither infants 
nor children, nor the infirm of mind, fear death ; it is ſcandalous for 
reaſon, not to afford that confidence and ſecurity \ which mere e 
animates us with. 


ANNOTATIONS, &c. 


{«) Without being intoxicated ; or e to * drink i it with moderation. But he thinks 
the place to be ſuſpected, and that ſomething is wanted, - 

(8) Unhappy nan] Lipfus 9 whether Seneca . means himſelf, when in proſperity, or 
Comitius Sylla. 

te) Frequent compariſion is * 3 which, when new, ferment and is 


turbid: ſoin a young man, the ſpirits me and boil, but n. 
Thus Alexis the comic post. Ke 


Ohe arIpwrc; ome Thr pb. K. 7. A. 

"The compariſon j is likewiſe transferred to fruit; 

When Aecius, the poet, had read his tragedy called Atreus, to his friend Paruviae, Patwvins told 
him, that there were many great and ſublime things in it, but that they ſeemed to him a little too harſh 
and tiff; it may be fo, ſays, Accius, and T am tint forry for it; for from hence, I hope, I ſhall write better 
hereafter; for it is with a man's genius as. with, fruit : that which is hard and four at firſt, becomes mild 
aud pleaſant ; 22 ar fr oft and infipid, ſeldom 2 property, but rows mealy one 
rotten. 13. 2. | | 

(a) N in le; ame bes wich n | 
prey beard, and learning to'walk when we have loſt the uſe of our legs. In general the foundation 
of an happy old age, muſt be laid in youth; and in particular, he who has not cultivated his-reaſon 
young, will be utterly unable to improve it old. Manat ingenia ſenibus, modo permaneat Rudjum 
et induſtria. Cie de Seneft.—See Bolingbroke on Retirement and Stud) 

e To gear te receive Lille all hör ugs of charity; efmdiche are by rue andy, 
een Acts. 20, 36. | 5 | 
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T Tenetum haſtile, i. e. Eramea, 4 Nint.. ee 
< EF, The undiſcovered country, from whoſe Bourne no ag, returns. Hamlet. 1 4 
(4) This i is not to be underſtood of the T&ayyirerie, the ; renovation or regeneration t the P/. 
rhagoreans, but of the Grbicz, ſomewhat like that of che Milleniake. To che former of which 
Lucretius n hy. ie,, Lac wo 7 gd on fol 3d bar sib 01 mos) 362d; 
70 Nec 6 materiam noſtram collegerit ætas, iv; xa | 
- Poſt obitum rurſum que redegerit, ut 9 8 none 77. 
Atque iterum nobis fuerint data lumina vie 0, £31984) 
+/+ Pertineat quidquam tamen ad nos id/quoque faftum;/1, 11 (i 2 
e grant the. ſcattered. afhts of a u-. d un 1141216 
27 5 Be join'd again, and life and ſenſe return; T 
* 1 tt how can that concern us, when W's done, - 
Atti Ws Since all the memory of paſt bi is gone? A TO eee 
. (i) Forget all that was val] This ridiculous opinion prevailed amongſt many, even the wiſeſt of 
the Heathens, from the time of Pythagoras, that after a certain revolution of Jears % we Soul live 
in the world again, without the haft reminiſtence of a former life. How much more then are we 
Chriſtians, 'obliged to divine revelation, that hath delivered us from this and the like errors, with 
regard to futurity, that, wwe. Hall not all fleep, or die, Bur wwe Hall all be changed, in a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye at the laſt trump ; for the trumpet ſball found, eee 
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view en eee of this derten Pg or ages * in 99 i . 
ſtrain with thoſe of the vileſt ſort Ja); Uri, Virgis, ferroque, necari: ; 
to be burned, ſeourged to death, or ſcain by 1 All the difference 

is that the wretches, who hire themſelves for gladiators, and WOT 
drink What they muſt repay with their blood, ſuffer theſe” things per- 
force ; but from you it is required, that) vo ſuffer willingly and * 
| it is lawful for an their army and beg for 9 8 of che 
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people {> ) but it is not for you to ſubmit, beg your life: you 
muſt ſtand your ground, and die unconquer'd. des, what avails it to 
gain a few days or years? We are born without any particular time of 
diſcharge. How then, you will ſay, ſhall I get af? You cannot indeed 
avoid neceſſities ; but you may overcome them. There is a way to do. 
this; and the only way is philoſophy. Apply yourſelf to this, if you 
would be well, if you would be ſecure, if you would be happy; in a 
word, what is the greateſt of all, if you would be free It muſt be 
ſo.—Folly is mean, abject, ſordid, ſervile; ſubject to many, and the 
moſt cruel, paſſions: and from theſe lordly maſters, which ſometimes 
govern by turns, and ſometimes all together, nothing can deliver you 
but wiſdom, which is the only true liberty. There is but one path /c } 
that leads to this, and that a ward en cannot wander onal it; 
only! n boldly on. | 


If you would ubjec alt 80 to you, beck yourſelf to reaſon: 
you will govern many, if reaſon governs you: you will learn from her, 
what to attempt, and the manner how; you need not fear a ſurprize: 
whereas it is difficult to find a man, who can give a rational account 
for what he wills; he is not led thereto by any previous deliberation, 
but driven by a certain impulſe, or whim : we as often attack Fortune, 
as Fortune us; but it is ſcandalous not to go of ourſelves; but to be 
continually hurried along, and, on a ſudden, being ſurprized in the 
ade enn, mie and I "Mow? came es 
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(a) Of the vile fort] viz. Tbe 2 of i] the Gladiators.” The form Mk $31 in a a frag- 
ment of Petronius Arbiter, In verba Eumolpi juravimus, Uri winciri, verberari, ferroque necari ; et 
quiquid aliud Eumolpus juſſiſſet, tanquam legitimi Gladiatores, domino corpora animoſque religio- 

ſiſimè addicimus. Mie engaged in an oath to be bound, ſcourged, burned, or killed by the ſword, 
or whatever elſs Eumolpus ordained ; and thus like a crib GoTo AIRY our liberty, we religiouſly 
ne e; 10 our new maſßer. . "8% | 
: _ Quid refert, url yergis ferroque pecans? Hor, Sat. IT. 7: 56. 
What di Herence i is there, whether you engage, 
©" Be cut a , and kill d pes the flage ?——Creech. 
Or, Ke.. see Epp. 7. 71. Lip. Saturn. II. c. 5. 1633 
(05 eee eee and acknow= . 
beige himſelf conquered: yet this would not fave his life, ene 
he made his application to them for pity. Vid. Ligſ. Saturn. II. 22. 23. 
* (9 vis. Wiſdom; ales nada. cn reaſon, 
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194 HE EPISTEES: Op 
* rrisrIEN * m 
0 Epifolery Corref nee. 
Vat juſtly + Aden Lucilius, exo, up this epiſtolary correſpond- 


ence. The inſtruction is generally of ſervice, which is gradually inſtilled 
into the mind. Prepared harangues, poured forth among the people, 
make indeed more noiſe, but they want familiarity. Philoſophy is good 
counſel ; and counſel is not given with clamour. Sometimes indeed 
the former preachments, if I may call them ſo, are neceſſary; where he 
that heſitates, hath need to be driven; but where this is not the caſe, 
wiz. to enkindle in a man a deſire only to learn; but that he may learn 
to ſome purpoſe; words in a lower tone will ſuffice: they enter more 
eaſily, but they take good hold: nor is there need of many words, but 
only ſuch as promiſe efficacy. They are to be ſcattered, like ſeed, which, 
however ſmall, having found a proper ſoil, unfolds its powers, and from 

2 ſmall grain (a) expands itſelf marvelloufly all around. The fame doth 
ſpeech ; you ſee not the effects at firſt; but it dilates in its gradual 
working: few things are ſaid; but if the mind gives them good recep- 
tion, they gather ſtrength, and ſhoot out to perfection: the condition 
of good precepts, I ſay, is the ſame with that of ſeeds ; they have a great 
effect, though in a narrow compaſs, let the mind be prepared to receive, 
and harbour them properly : nene, n 
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* nn Seminis alodes Als ae lad a en 
idoneum locum, vires ſuas explicat, &c. " The lingdom of heaven is like a grain of muftard-ſeed, 


which indeed is the l, of all ſeeds, but when it is grown it is the greateft among berby, and becometh @ 
| tree. Matth. 13. 31. Where likewiſe in the parable of the Sower, it is written, He that received 


feed into the good ground, is be that beareth the Word, and wnderflandeth it; which offs beareth frait ; | 
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E PIST L/E XXXIX. 


On the Contempt of Superfluitiet. 


TA E commentaries you deſire carefully digeſted and reduced to a nar- | 


rower form, I will in truth ſend you, Lucilius; but conſider, whether 


the common form of addreſs would not be of more advantage to you than 


what we now vulgarly call (breviarium) a breviery : but formerly when 
we ſpoke Latin (ſummarium) a ſummary : the former is more neceſſary 
for a learner; the latter for one who already knows ſomething: har 
teacheth, and this exhorteth ; but I will furniſh you with both: tho” 
I think there is no neceſſity for my quoting any one by way of authority; 
for he that acts by his proctor {@), or gives ſecurity, - argues himſelf 
unknown. However I will write on the ſubje& you defire, but it ſhall 
be in my own way. Among many, perhaps you will find thoſe whoſe 
_ Writings may ſeem not ſo well drawn up, and digeſted as they ought to 
be: but lock i into the liſt of philoſophers; this will oblige you to rouſe 
yourſelf; and. when you ſee how many have laboured for you, make 
you. wiſh yourſelf one of the party: for a generous mind hath always 


this good quality, to be eaſily incited to do what is juſt and honourable. 


A man of a truly noble ſoul delights not in any thing that is baſe and 
mean; nothing but what has the appearance at leaſt of i great, 
can Wer him and call him forth to action. 


As the flame riſes on bigh i in v ſtraight Ense nor ane, any more than 
it can reſt, while there is fuel to maintain it; ſo the mind is ever in 


motion, and the more in earneſt it is, ſo much the more lively and 
active: but happy is the man who applies this impulſe, to things that 
are lovely and of good report: he will ſoon ſet himſelf out of the power 
and reach of fortune: he will moderate proſperity, leſſen adverſity, and 
deſpiſe thoſe things that are generally moſt admired : as it is the part of 
a great mind to contemn grandeur ; and rather to wiſh fur a genteel com- 


kd than "us of wealth; _ that is uſeful and laſting ; but 
this, 
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this, in being ſuperfluous, is often prejudicial: as the corn is laid, when 
the ears are overcharged by too rich a ſoil, the branches are broke down 
by their load of fruit; and too great fertility ſeldom comes to perfec- 
tion: thus it happens to the mind, when broke by immoderate proſpe- 
rity, men W it in not only injuring e others, but themſelves. 


What enemy was ever ſo outrageous againſt any man, as their very 
| pleaſures | are againſt ſome; whoſe weakneſs and mad luſtings you may 
_ pardon upon this very account; that 7 themſelves greatly ſuffer from 
eter own pore, > an? ge 7 „ OE 
EY undeſervedly does chis N CER? torment W The defire 
can never be fatisfied, that teas the bounds of nature: Nature 
hath her limits ; ; but vain and libidinous deſires ſcorn a boundary. 
Neceſſary things are meaſured by utility ; but where will you put a ſtop 
to ſuperfſuitics? ' Beſides ſuch men 'plunge themſelves in pleaſures, 
; which, becoming habitual to chem, they cannot diſengage themſelves 
„ from: and in this, they are moſt miſerable, that they are come to ſuch 
: a paſs as to make even ſuperfluities neceſſary. They are ſlaves therefore 
| tio their pleaſures, they do not enjoy them: and they are in love with 
their own diſtreſſes, which is ſure the greateſt of all: for then indeed 
is their wretchedneſs complete, when baſe and vile things not only 
x amuſe, but pleaſe them; and there is no room left to hope for a cure, 
WS os, when what were the moſt nn pe are e Nav or) 
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ANNOTATIONS, &c. 
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| exrning the condition or quality of another fenen. Sen. in Lud. de mirte Claudit—Si quis a me notorem 
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o Ehcution *. 


Jr AM Sn to you, — for 3 your ee Epiſtles: it is the 

only way I have to know you, when at ſuch diſtance: I never receive 
one from you, but I ſuppoſe you preſent. If the pictures of our abſent 
friends are agreeable to us, by calling them to our minds, and alleviating 
the diſcomfort of abſence, however falſe and illuſory the conſolation; 
how much more agreeable are the letters, that convey a lively repreſen- 
tation of thoſe, for whom we have an affection? For the moſt pleaſing 
| part of an interview with a friend is effected by his Ae z we 
| ſes and af mapa he2t2. 0 0 e 


Vou ſay, you have heard Ke Savior the unc pde when . came 
to Sicily, and, as uſual, harangued the people, was wont to roll out his 
words with great impetuoſity, preſſing and crowding them together; 
as more things roſe to his imagination, than one mouth could ſuffice to 
utter diſtinctly. I can by no means approve of this in a philoſopher : 
whoſe pronunciation ſhould be as regular and well-compoſed as his life: 
no oration can be decently exhibited that is hurried and gabbled over, 
Therefore in Homer a ſpeech delivered with vehemence, and coming 
over us like the fall of ſnow, is attributed to the orator {Uly/es } : fa) 
while ſuch as flows more mildly, and ſweeter than honey, comes from 
_ . the old man {Neftor). B Think therefore that a rapid and verboſe 
way of ſpeaking, rather becomes a mountebank Je), than one who is 
treating of any great and ſerious ſubject; and whoſe buſineſs it is to 
give inſtruction. Nor would I have the delivery too flow any more 
than too ſwift :- to give it out drop by drop is as diſagreeable, as pouring 
it out all at once: we muſt not keep the ear upon the ſtretch, nor op- 
preſs it with tediouſneſs. A barrenneſs of thought and imbecility of 
"ſpeceh takes off the attention of an audience, by reaſon of the diſguſt 
Vol. I. ets | | that 


— 
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that ariſes from unneceſſary pauſes, and a ſleepy fort of language: tho' 


I muſt own that what is waited for, is more eaſily impreſſed upon the 


mind, than what flies by -promgſcuowlly : and Jaſtly, men are faid to 
deliver precepts to their pupils : but that cannot be 10 to have been 
delivered, which hath eſcaped boten. | 


We may add to the FAN g. hn a 1 deſigned to convey 
truth, ought to be plain and ſimple, not too much laboured. A popular 
harangue ſeldom aims at truth; it is calculated to move the paſſions of 
the vulgar, and to pleaſe, with its rapidity, the unthinking ear; it 
giues no time for recollection; it is gone. And how can that be ſup- 


— 


poſed to direct others, which is under no direction itſelf? Beſides a 


diſcourſe, intended for the cure of arfick mind, ought to ſink deep into 


us: no remedy ean have any effect unleſs it be well digeſted. There is 


nothing therefore more vain and idle than an haſty and careleſs delivery; 


it is nothing more than mere ſound. My fears are to be aſſuaged, my 


paſſions are to be curbed; my doubts are to be cleared; luxury reſtrained; 


and avarice reproved: and how can any of theſe things be done in a vio- 


lent hurry? Can a phyſician cute his patient by paſſing by him? or 


can a din of words ruſhing on us, without any ſelect meaning, give us 


any more pleaſure than it does ꝓrofit? As it is: ſufficient once to haye 


ſeen and known a thing which you did not think.poſlible; ſo to have 


heard ance the men, who thus exerciſe their jungs, is full enough. 


For What can any one learn, what can he follow; or how judge of the 


mind of thoſe, whoſe oration is confuſed, and always upon the gallop, 
ſo as not cafily- to be ſtopped? As when we are running down a hill, 
we cannot halt, juſt where we pleaſe ; but the body is carried along hy 


its own impulſive weight; ſo, ſuch volubility of ſpeech cannot. command 


itſelf; and is efpecially 'indecent in philoſophy ; which ought calmly to 


lay down its well-choſen words, and not fling them out at random, but 


proceed gravely ſtep by ſtep.” What then? muſt it never exert #tſelf, and 


preſerved ; which too great earneſtneſs and violence are ſure to deſtroy : 


let it have ſtrength. and energy, but in a moderate degree; let it flow in 
r rn ment, n ſcarce 


000 


_ raiſe its voice? Ves certainly, provided that grace and dignity are ſtill 
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allow a public orator ſuch a velocity of ſpeech, and much leſs a philoſo- 

pher, as not to be able to recover himſelf, and keep within bounds. 
For how can a judge keep pace with him, and eſpecially the rude and 
unſkilful, when oſtentation, or an affected paſſion has worked him up 
beyond. his ſtrength? He ought to ſpeak no faſter, nor throw in any 
thing, but what the ear can patiently imbibe. 


You would therefore, Lucilius, do right, if you would not mind thoſe 
who regard not what is ſaid, or in what manner, but how much: and 
if, when neceſlity requires it, you had rather ſpeak like Publius Vinicius, 
concerning whom, when it was required, how he declaimed, A/ell:us 
anſwered, Slot enough: for Geminus Varus ſaid of him, He could not 
concerve how ſuch a_one could be called eloquent, who could not join three 
words together. Yet why ſhould- you not ſtill prefer the manner of 
Vinicius; though ſome ſuch fellow ſhould interrupt you, as ſaid to him, 
| parcelling out his words, as if he was diQating, not declaiming, Prithee, 
Speak, or not. For I am far from thinking the method of Qyintus Ha- 

Zerius, a celebrated orator in his time, to be what a man in his ſenſes 
would chuſe. He never pauſed, he never heſitated, but ended in the 
ſame ſtrain as he began. Different nations however are of a different 
taſte: and though among the-Greeks'this manner of ſpeaking might be 
faſhionable enough, yet it is our cuſtom when we write to ſtop every 
word /d). And even Cicero, who brought the Roman eloquence to per- 

fection, kept but a gentle pace eh. The Roman dialect is ſomewhat 
vain-glorious; it ſets a value upon itſelf, and would be valued by others. 
Fabian, a moſt excellent man, in life and literature, and, what comes 
after theſe, in eloquence, diſputed rather dexterouſly than earneſtly; you 
might call it eaſe, rather than volubility. This then is what I recom-" 
mend in a wiſe man, though. I do not inſiſt upon it; that his ſpeech 
ſhould run on without any let or impediment; yet I had rather the pro 

nunciation ſhould” be diſtin than fluent. But what makes me the 

more urgent in this affair, is, that it is a trade you cannot enter upon, 
without loſing, in ſome meaſure, your credit: you muſt brazen your 
face, and bawl fo, as ſcarce to hear yourſelf ſpeak; and ſuch a rapid 
a of e will. be apt to fling out OY things, which you would 

| | » 1.4 T 2 N DN by 
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by no means approve of: I ſay therefore you cannot well enter upon it; 
without loſing, at leaſt, a part of your wonted modeſty. Beſides it will 
require daily application, and take you off from the ſtudy of more 
eſſential things, for that of mere words: which if you were a maſter of, 
and extremely fluent, yet are they ſtill to be tempered with care and 
diſcretion. For as a grave and modeſt gait becomes a wiſe man, ſo 


does a ſmooth and compact diſcourſe, without an air of intrepid bold- 
neſs. - The ſum of all i My T command "Oy ſpeak, nber Low and 


after. 
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= Muritins prefaces is nbtes on this excellent Epiſtle, with a reflection concerning the pſeudo- 
philoſopher Serapion, as here ſet forth by Seneca... Many, ſays he, and very notable examples 
46 have I ſound of the Serapion kind among the preachers, and interpreters of the moſt ſacred 
4 ' writings: whoſe diſcourſes, inſtead of being ſo ſpruce and curled, (like themſelves,) ought to be 

full of gravity, authority, majeſty, ſanRtity : but the whole has been fo beſprinkled with "the 
« flower of pc pp / and ſeſame; and wound up in ſo ſweet and honied a ball of words; that the 
people have ran to them, as to hear ſome jeſter or comedian, rather than à maſter of morals, and 
na corrector of vice. They ſet themſelves in ſome mimic attitude, and then twice or thrice froak- 
= ing the face downwards, they firetch out their hands to the vulgar, (under which I comprehend 
„ both great and ſmall) who are gaping after ſomething wonderfully great and divine: this done, 
« they let looſe the tongue, in a perpetual flow of words, without, much reſpect to either ſtop or 
e cadence ; heaping together a vaſt number of. ſimilies, and. pretty antitheſes ; and having ſaid a 
40 ching properly enough ener, they know not when to have done with it ; but repeat it over and 
« over again, with various turns, in « moſt puerile manner: all the while tofling their arms about; 
& as if they were daneing; and adapting their geſticulations to ſomething they fancy very arch, tho” 
c ridiculouſly abſurd ; allowing not the leaſt reſpite to themſelves or their audience; among whom 
« the ignorant and unſkilful are rapt with admiration ; while the wiſer ſort nauſeate and are ſhocked 
« at the unmeaning fluff. “ I ſhould adviſe therefore, ſays Muretar, all ſuch modern Serapions 
« to read this Epiſtle, e eee i J nag upon the foibles that are here ſo 
= ſmartly reprehended-by Seneca.”'———He allo: refers them. to what Myon men this pojne 
in Gellizs.—NoQ. H. } 

F e i our great metropolis ; 
who affe& fine and florid diſcourſes on'the ſocial and moral virtues, (as they are called) in preference 
to,” and even excluſive of, the ſound doctrines and exalted precepts of Chriſtianity. But more eſpe- 
cally let me recommend it to thoſe, who unmindful of decency, as well as duty, either drawl, and | 
| dream over, the Common Prayirs, or gabble them over ſwifter than ever lawyer did his brief. I have 
Beard of one not long ago, who vaunted that © be would give any parſon in torun 10 the Second Laſſon, 
and read prayers with, bin. He was one day chid for this fancied excellency by one of fome autho- 
rity (whom he had given pain to, during the whole ſervice) i in the fullowing odd manner of expreſ- 
Kon, though is wants not its meaning; Sir, you bavr @ good woice and would riad very well, but 
TO c it may 
; point 


: 
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point out the gentleman; if it does, let him take ſhame to himſelf, and others warning by 


it. | 

12 This note was wrote ſome years ago » Ghats L firſt n theſe Epiſtles; and I 
fear it is not now out of date. 

I have lately met with ſomething ſo apropos to the foregoing, by way of contraſt, in a ſermon 
by the Rev. Mr. Lamot, that the tranſcribing it, I think, will need no apology, even to thoſe who 
had read it before. By a good preacher, (ſays Mr. Lamot) I do not mean a man of noiſe and 
geſture, who preaches up himſelf and not his ſubje&, and goes to the pulpit as many go to the 
church to be ſeen of men. The action of the Theatre, and the bombaſt of the Romanees, are un- 
worthy of the pulpit, and diſgrace its ſolemnity. But by-a good preacher, I underſtand, a man, 
who from his original good ſenſe, improved by a good education, enters deep into the ſpirit of the 
ſacred text, ſpeaks what he feels, and feels what is juſt, who in his lectures is clear and copious ; 
in his ſermons, accurate and perſuaſive; in both more attentive to ſenſe than to ſound, to dignity 
of ſentiment, than loftineſs of ſtyle ; who manages his diſcourſes with ſuch propriety, that in each 
there is as much ſimplicity as will render it inſtructive to the vulgar, and as much ſublimity as will 
renderit acceptable to the refined.“ 

— rea ripaderow eu r eluepincir. II. 7. 222. 

r But when Hes roſe in thought profound, 

His modeſt eyes he fix d upon the ground: 
88 As one unſxill'd or dumb, he ſeemed to ſtand, 
| Nor rais'd his head, nor ſtretch'd his ſcepter'd hand, 
But when he ſpeaks, what. elocution flows ! | 
Soft as the fleeces of deſcending ſnows ; 
| The copious accents fall with eaſy art; 
Melting they fall, and fink into the heart. Pope. 
45 Te xd £7} yAwoong pIMMTHS Auer prey avdy. II. a, 249. 
low from his ſeat aroſe the Pylian ſage,--- 
Experienced Ne for in perſuaſion ſkill'd ; 
wird » Feveet as honey, from his lips diftill'd. Id. . 

(%) Circulanti. Ep. 88. Appion, qui tota cireulatus eſt Grecid. | 

(4). As, QUAMQUAM. TE. MARCE. FILL. 

(%) Gradarius fuit.] So, Lucilius ſpeaking of a horſe, Ipſe equus non femoſus, gradarius, op- 
timus vector. The we indeed WAS mo# _y_ vente, w_ an Ane Pacer, and carried one er- 
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WEED Luciliu | ee eee ET lente 11. 
as you write me word, you Perſevers in the n of wiſdom. It is what 
would 


— 


5 ru rlerles or 


would be ridiculous to with for, when it is in your power to attain it (a). 
There is no need to lift up your hands to Heaven, or to pray the Ædile 
to admit you to the ear of an image, that ſo your prayers may be heard 
the better. God is near thee; hie is with thee 6%. Yes, Lucilins, 1 
ſay, a holy ſpirit reſides within us, the obſerver of good and evil (c), 

and our conſtant guardian. And as we treat him, he treats us (4). At 
leaſt no good man is without a God. Could any one ever riſe above the 
power of fortune without his aſſiſtance? It is he that inſpires us with 
thoughts, upright, juſt and pure. We do not indeed pretend to ſay 
what God; but age a God dwells'1 in _ breaſt of every good man, is 

certain (). 


When you enter ſome grove (J), peopled with ancient trees, ſuch as 
are higher than ordinary, and whoſe boughs are ſo cloſely interwoven 
that you cannot ſee the ſky.; the ſtately loftineſs of the wood, the pri- 
vacy of the place, and the awful gloom, cannot but. ſtrike you, as 
with the preſence of a deity ;' or, hen we ſee ſome cave at the foot of 
a mountain, jutting over it with a ragged load of ſtone; not made with 
hands, but hollowed a great depth by natural cauſes ; it fills the mind 
with a religious fear: we venerate the fountain- heads of great rivers: 
the ſudden eruption of a vaſt body of water, from the ſecret places of 
the earth, obtains an altar: we adore likewiſe the ſprings of warm 
baths; and either the apaque quality, or immenſe depth, hath made 
ſome lakes ſacred (g). And if you ſee a man, unterrified with danger, 
untainted with luſtful deſires, happy in adverſity, calm and compoſed 
amidſt a ſtorm, looking down as from an eminence, upon man: and on 
a level with the Gods; (+) ſeems he not a ſubject of veneration? Will 
you not own, that you obſerve-ſomething-in him, too great and noble 
to bear any fimilitude to the little body of the man, that it in-. 


| habiteth? Yes; a divine power deſeendeth hither from above: a foul 


of ſuch excellence and moderation, as to look down with a noble ſcorn 
on earthly things} and to laugh at thoſe trifles we are apt to with for 
or fear, cannot but be enkindled by the deity within; ſo great a quality 
cannot ſubſiſt but by the help of God: he is there in part, though ſtill 
en ee e e 4 eee . abd 
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with their influence pierce the earth, and yet are ſtill above, in the body 
from whence they proceed; ſo, a mind, great and holy, and thus 
humbled, to give us a more adequate knowledge of divine things, dwells 
indeed with us, but {till adheres to its original; it depends upon that; 
thither tend all its views and pious endeavours, vaſtly ſuperior to, how- 
ever concerned i in, human affairs. 


And hat is this, Lay, bat a that depends upon its own excel- 
lence, and ſhines by its own native ſplendour ? For, what can be more 
abſurd, than to extoll in man, what is not properly his own ? What 
greater folly, than to admire in man, what can and muſt be transferred 
to another? The golden trappings makes not the horſe a whit the bet- 
ter. It is one thing to ſee a Lion under obedience, and tamely ſuffering 

himſelf to be ſtroked and dreſſed by his keeper ; and another thing, to 
| ſee him wild in the deſert, and of untamed fpirit : how much to be ad- 
mired is this, while fierce and impetuous as nature formed him, and 
deck'd with terror, in which-chiefly conſuſts his beauty; than the 
other, weak and faint, and ſpangled with plates of gold to make a ſhery ? 
No one ought to glory in what is not his own. We praile the vine, 
whoſe branches are ſo loaded with fruit, as to bend the very props to 
the ground, with their burthen. And would you prefer to this a vine, 
with golden leaves, and golden fruit? Fertility is che proper virtue of 
a vine: in man likewiſe that alone is commendable, which is from 
himſelf. He has a beautiful family, ſuppoſe; a noble houſe, large 
farms, and money at intereſt : what then? None of theſe things are 
in him, but about him. Commend 7har in him, which cannot be 


taken away from, nor made a preſent to, him. 


Dio you aſk what that is? The mind, and reaſon perfected therein. 
For man is a rational animal; he has therefore compleated his own 
proper good, if accompliſhed according to the end for which he was 
born. And what is it that reaſon requires of him? The eaſieſt thing 
in the world; only to live up to the dignity of his nature (). But I 
own, the common madneſs of the world makes this difficult: we puſh 

one another on to vice: and what hopes can there be of being reſtored 
to ſanity, while the people continue to. * vnn. and there is no | 
| friend to ſtop us in our career? | Tint 
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(a) When it ii in your own power to attain it.] So in Ep. 31. Unum bonum eſt. Sibi fidere.—Fac te 
ipſe felicem. This may be looked upon as a very proper ſentiment, goodne/+ depends upon a man's 
own will and endeavours ; conſidering man merely as a free - agent. But it rather ſeems a ſtoical 

boaſt, which ſtands refuted by what follows in this excellent epiſtle.——For ſuch was the abſurd 
and impious opinion of the Stoics. They had heard, that by the conſent of all nations, the 
Gods were called the givers of all good things, but they would not allow any thing to be good, but 
virtue, a found mind, perfect reafon, and the like; and theſe, they fondly imagined, y were attainable 


by man, without any favour-of the Gods. BY: : N 
Vr r pres, I OT 90 OS 
| ; Sit mihi quod nunc eſt, etiam minus; ut mihi vivam 
Quod ſupereſt evi, fi quid ſupereſſe volunt di. 
Sit mihi librorum, et proviſe frugis in annum, 
Copia, ne fluitem dubiæ ſpe pendulus horz ; 
Hzc ſatis eſt orare Jovem : qui donat et aufert, 
Diet vitam, det opes; — — ipfe — | 42 
Tei me enjoy but what I have, or leſs,  ' 
 *Twwill nat abridge me of my happineſs; . 
n So rbat Tue flore of | books, futet mental cheer, 
; A e beste e 79 F 
= Sue f to we gow'r 3 | RI 
N White thus for life and moderate wealth I prays a | 
nig Jove, wwho gives and takes away, - 


LE IT, Will hear my pray; I, in myſelf will finſn nana IQ 

| he blefing of a firm and tranquil mind. — LR 

mondo gued ipſe tibi-poſſs dare; ſemita cert? 8 
"Tranquility per virtutem patet unica vitæ. 0 vs x. 4b. ' 
The path to peace is "virtue, what 7 ſhow, | | | n . 


ng | 
. 2 ⁵˙ wers dltiged toraffirm that the: Gods ave 


them nothing that was truly good. It is our happineſs to know better, from Truth itſelf, that, every 
good gift is from above, and cometh down from Heaven. Jam. 1.17. 2 Cor. 3. 5. See Ep. 52. 
(N. b) It is Gad that worketh in you both to wwill and to 45 of his goed pleaſure. Phil. 2. 13.---Nay, 
Fentca himſelf, ſo great is the force of truth, here acknowledgeth, that God infpireth us with goed 
5 counſels, and tbe moſt exalted thoughts, and that no man can properly be faid to be maſter of his own for- 
raue; and accordingly adviſes. bis friend to pray for benam mentem, and a good ſtate, firft of the ſoul, 
and then of the body, Ep. 10. Vid. Lipſ. Phyſiol. Leland. II. c. 9. 
(5) Prope eſt a te Deus, tecum eſt intus eſt.] How truly chriſtian is this, and what follows to the 
- Þ.endof the paragraph! particularly bonus vir fine Deo nemo eſt. As it is ſaid of Abraham, God it 
awith thee in all thou dog, Gen. 21, 22. And of Samuel, God is with thee. 1 Sam. 10. 7. The Lord, 
ſaith St. Paul, is not far from every ons of us ; for in him we live, move, and have our being. As 
eras of your er have ſaid n TE 27 4 d e offspring. Acts 
| 17s 27s 
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175 27. I hats Mi. ane Grd, end the children of the moſt High. Pf. 86. 6. Partakers of the 
divine nature, ii Pet. 1. 4. Sen. de Prov. c. 1. Vir bonus eſt Dei proximus. Ep. 92. Quid eſt 
autem cur non exiſtimas iz eo divini aliguid exiftere, qui Dei pars eft ? Cic. Tuſc. II. Homanus ani- 
9 ex mente divina.---Hor. Sat. II. 2. 79. Divinz particula aure. 
Quis poſſet cœlum, niſi cœli munera poſſet 
Et reperire Deum niſi gui pays 150. Deorum vf. Manilius. 
Who can know Heav'n, but by the gift of Heaw'n ; 
Or- fd” out God, but who of God is part 7 
Vid. Ep. 31. (N. d.) Lipſ. Phyſiol. III. Diff. 8. 
(c) Sacer intra nos iris ſedet, obſervator et cuſtos. J Nebuchadneſar ſpeaking of Daniel, 
ays, In whom is the ſpirit of the holy Gods. Dan. 4. 8. And thus the Evangeliſt to all good 
Chriſtians z God ſhall give you another Comforter, that he may abide with you for ever ; even the 
Bpirit of Truth, whom the wuorld cannot receive becauſe it ſterh him not, neither knoweth, but ye know 
| him, for he dwelleth with you, and ſhall be in you. John 14, 27. The Apoſtle frequently to the 
fame purpoſe, His Spirit dawelleth i inyou, Rom. 8. 11.---Know ye - - not that ye are the temple of God 
and that che Spirit of God dwelleth in you 1 Cor. 3, 16. 6, 15. That good thing which was 
"committed unto” thee, keep, by the Holy Ghoſt which dwelleth in us. 2 Tim. 1. 14. God ir a 
Alſterner of the thoughts, and intents of the haart, ' neither is there any creature that is not manifeſt in 
his fght- Heb. 4 12. I know their aworks and their thoughts, ſaith the Lord. If. 66, 18. 
| (4) If any man defle the temple of God, him ſhall God deftrey ; for the Temple of 'Ged is holy, evbich 
| 1 4 be 1 Cor. 3. 17. as in the foregoing verſe, quoted above. Hertby know wwe, that we 
well in God, 44 Gol is 4, becanſe be hath given us of hit Spirit. 1 John 4, 3. And, as many as 
..are- led by the Spirit of God, they are the ſons of, Cad. Rom. 8, 14. Nee 
| Spirit, awhereby ye are ſealed to the day of codempeion. Epheſ. 4. 30. 5 N | 
9 Wo cu pear ma, Virg. 8. 358 at pier # : 
3 i — here makes abode - * 4 
4 What God, not known, ber hu C W fat: g.) | 
5 th wo 3 atque in us ſilentia ipſa adoramus. Plin. 12.1. We venetate the grower | wad ehiie 
pen filence. He mentions likewiſe the river Clitumnus, and the lake Vadimon, nulla in hoc navis, 
acer enim &ft ; is which wo ſhip is allowed to Jail, for it is ſacrad, &c. Vid. Liſe ad Tac. Ann. 14 
( The conſtant boaſt 6f the Stoics.' See above, and Ep. 31. (N. d.) 
(i.) Sic eſt faciendum ut contra ni verſam naturam nihil condemnamus, et ei tamen 3 
; propriam ſequamur. Cic. Off. 1. We. ought. to manage /o as never to countrract the general ſyſtem 
of nature; but having taken care of that, we are to follow the fray of our. conſtitution. Quæ ea eft ? 
in nobis ratio: Quid autem iff ratio ? (Sen. Ep. 66.) Nature imitatio. Quid «ft 4 bonum ? 
{Ex natures on OT * Ee +) 425 en ** Di 17: 
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Yak are lids, you y. Tea, chat ſuch a one is Pie man: 
believe me, a good man is not ſoon accompliſhed, nor ſo'eafily-known. 
"Whom do you think I here call 4 good nan? One but of the ſecond 
"claſs; for, of the firſt, you will > tha find ſuch a phæœnix i in a bel 
years Ca). No wonder; great things appear but in diſtant ages. 

and ordinary things are the common produce of Fortune ; but it Fate 
 ſcarceneſs that recommends all excellencies. The man you point out, is 
very far from being what he profeſſes; and if he really knew what a good 
mum was, he would by no means think himſelf one at preſent; and per- 
| haps deſpair of ever arriving. to that honour, He has a bad opinion, you 
ſay, of all bad nen. What then? even bad men have the ſame, Nor 
is there a greater puniſhment of wickedneſs,” than that it diſpleaſeth 
itſelf, and all that are concerned with it. Vou "alſo alledge, that he 
Abort thoſe who inſolently abuſe the authority and power. they” are entruſted 
wih; Ves, and woulddo the fame thing had he. the fame * 4 


"The vices of —_ he concealed 1 in welt ide cl BY: Yay — 
ok As great things, did their ſtrength ſuffice, as they, whom a more 
' proſperous fortune hath expoſed to view: they only want the proper 
_ Inſtruments. for dif playing their iniquity : ſo, even venemous ſerpents 
may be ſafely handled, while benumbed with cold; not that they now 
want venom; but it is frozen. up, and conſequently inactive. Cruelty, 
and ambition, and luxury, in divers perſons, want nothing more than 
the favour of Fortune to make them attempt as bad offices as the baſeſt 
men: give them their full ſcope, and you will eaſily perceive their incli- 
nation. Tou remember, when you told me, that you had now got ſuch 
a one in your power, and could treat him as you pleaſed; my anſwer 
was, that he was light and volatile, and that you had not hold of his 
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foot but, of his wing: I was miſtaken; you had hold indeed of a. quill, 
but it was ſlipped out, and he fled. You know what pranks he played 
afterwards, and what miſchiefs he intended for you, that were more 
likely to fall upon his own pate. He did not ſee, that he was himſelf 
ruſhing upon the dangers, which he deſigned for others: he did not 
conſider, how burthenſome thoſe very things would prove, which he 
wiſhed to enjoy, eee were not luperiuqus. | 


This then is principally to be obſerved concerning thoſe things which 
we affect and labour after with great induſtry; either that there is no, 
advantage in them, or more diſadvantage. Some things are altogethei 
ſuperfluous; and Tome but of little value. We do not foreſee this, and 
think we have thoſe things for little or nothing, which we pay moſt 
dearly for: from hence appears our ſtupidity, we look upon thoſe things 
only as bought, for which we pay down our money; and fancy we 
receive thoſe gratis, for which we pay no leſs than our very ſelves : 
what we ſhould be unwilling to buy, were we to give our houſe for it, 
or a pleaſant and fruitful farm. we are ready to purchaſe, with anxiety, 
with danger, with the loſs of liberty and time: fo that nothing ſeems 
of ſo little value to man, as man himſelf. In all our defigns therefore 
and affairs, we ſhould act a8 when we apply to a merchant's factor for 
wares, we muſt conſider the price that 1 is ſet upon what we intend to 
purchaſe; we oftentimes pay a high price for what we think coſts 
nothing : I could mention many things which having been agreed for 
and received, have extorted from us our liberty ; things, which if we 
were not in the poſſeſſion of, v we + ould ſtill be maſters of ourſelves, 
Neto Tee were. | 
Wei gh theſe things therefore with yourſelf; not only les the 
queſtion relates to gain, but alſo When it relates to loſs: may ſuch @ tbing 
be loft? Certainly, as it was merely caſual; and you will live as well 
without it now, as before: Heve you hag i long in poſſeſſion ; you may 
the more eaſily ſpare i it, being fatiated : &ave you had it hut a little while ? 
25 loſe it, almoſt 5 Joy had timg to reliſh i it: have, jou leſs money 
have the le leſs trouble x ou te 25 feoqur? you will : leſs 1 
ri 
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ets ve cannot 5 from but with a flood of tears : you will find; Mat it is 
8 not any real loſs, that gives you all this uneaſineſs, but only the opinion 
of loſs : no one really feels that they are gone, but only thinks ſo; he 
| 406 that 1 poſſeſſeth himſelf, hath laſt nothing; ; but how few enjoy ſo 
7 gt ANNOTATIONS, be i 
f | | (a) Plutarch (de Pugn. $toic.) juſtly 1 that there i nde nor ever was 2 man, os hack 
| | reached" to what the Stoics calf grid auiſlin; they talk indeed of ſuck a one, but he is only to be 
3 | 8 | found in idea: ade, 20 . ee dn Ray reaper, k See Ep. 16. 
1 (N. a.) 4 421 
) The late Mr. Donaldfen, a * = neightur obſerved to me, "hae he did not think i it 
improbabls that Mr. Gray had this y_ in | his 0 when he wrote * thoſe excellent — i his 
| 3 5 5 Elegy on a Country Church-yard. - | ee 22 1:95 
Fo „ Perhaps in this neglefted . i 
| WE ys Some heart, u, i 1 ER 1 
tt : , * that the rod of Empire might have grey 3. 
| Or wakes to eclacy the living tyre! n Dit ee 
| „„ | In Karl tral DET TALES eee 
£3? 414336 3 ze the genial cu: of the foul, 45. | 190 4 28 pt us i N 
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| given this metaphor another turn, that inftead of taking beld of his foot, only took bold of hit Jleeve ; 
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What then, you ſay, am I of ſuch conſequence as to be the ſubject of rumour ? 
It may be ſo; but there is -no reaſon why you ſhould judge of yourſelf 
from what is faid of you here (at Rome} but what is faid of you where 
you dwell, Whatever is eminent in a neighbourhood is of conſequence, 


where it is eminent: but greatneſs has no certain meaſure ; compariſon - 


either raiſes or depreſſeth it. A veſſel that ſeems large in a river, looks 
very little in the wide ocean. The rudder is large in one ſhip, and 
ſmall in another: though you think not ſo highly of yourſelf, you are 
really a great man in the province where you dwell : how you live, how 
you ſup, how you ſleep, is enquired after, is known. 


You muſt live therefore with the more care, and circumſpection; and 
eſteem yourſelf a happy man, when you can thus live, as it were, in 
public; when the roof and the walls indeed cover you, but do not hide 
you: whereas there are many who think themfelves happily encloſed 


therein, not that they may live more ſafely, but that they may fin more 


ſecretly. I will tell you how to judge of the morals of men: you will 
ſcarce find any one who dares to live with open doors : it is ſelf-con- 
{ciouſneſs, not pride, that ſets the porter there : we live, as if we were 
in fear of being caught, or ſeen, unawares: but What avails it to hide 
ourſelves, and eſcape the eyes and ears of men? a good conſcience calls 
a crowd around it, undiſmayed; a bad one even in ſolitude is anxious 
and uneaſy 7 4%. If what you do be juſt and honourable, let all the 
world know it; if it be vile and ſcandalous, what ſignifies that no one 
knows: it, when you; know it PR! ? Wretched art thou, O man, 
80 Ae this W 0 b / 1 5 5 
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1, 1 FOR 5 8 ca by Tirtallian, Nullum tnaleSciard fine fartilline-eft, quia nec fine a, 
ſui. - There is no evil ding but what is dy", ous becauſe there i is none but what is attended 
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„ Occultum quatiente animo tortore flagellum. 3 
Pænæ autem vehemens, ac multo ſævior Illis, 
Quas et Cditius gravis invenit aut Rhadamanthus, 
Nocte dieque ſuum geſtare in pectore teſtem. 

| But auby mat theſe be thought to age, that feel 
Thoſe rods of ſcorpions, and theſe whips of feel 

: Which conſcience ſhakes, when fbe with rage controuls, 

Au ſpreads amazing terrors through their ſouls ? 
Not ſharp Revenge, nor Hell itſelf can find 
A feercer torment bas a guilty mind; 
Which day and night will dreadfully accuſe; 
Condemns the wwretch, and till the charge renews, Creech, 


an 


OS - - ables wire BPISTLE XIV. 
Pine and rar ce Nb. 


Do y you 01 ths yourſelf ſo little, Lucius, as to eb, that 
* Nature firſt uſed you hardly, and then Fortune? I am aſtoniſhed at 
ſuch language; when it is in your own power, not only to raiſe your- 
ſelf above the vulgar, but to aſcend the higheſt ſtep of human felicity. 
This good, if any, we owe to philoſophy, that it pays no peculiar regard 
to geneaolgy. Tf we look back into the origin of mankind, we ſhall | 
find that all are alike deſcended from the gods {a}. You are a Roman | 
knight, and your own induſtry hath advanced you to this honour : this 
however is an honour few, can boaſt : the Court or Senate admits not 
every one; and even the Camp, that calls men to toil and danger, is 
very nice in its choice of officers (4) : but Virtue opens her doors to all: 
perſons „but finds ſufficient ſplendour for all. Socrates was no patri- 
cian; Cleanthes worked at the well, and earned his living by watering 
gardens ; philoſophy did not find Plato noble (o), but made him ſo. 
Why ſhould you deſpair of being equal to theſe great men? They 
were all your anceſtors, if you behave worthy of them: and you will ſo 
: _— if 235 can 1 te that.no.ane excels vou in NT 
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and why not; ſince ſo many have gone before us, that every one 's origin 
is loſt, beyond the reach of memory? Plato faith, there it no King but 
who (in all probability) ir Agſcenllen from & flave, und no ſlave but who may 
be deſcended from a King Cd). Such is the confuſion of things in pro- 
cefs"of time; and ſo various the perpetual exerciſe of Fortune. 


Who then is noble? He who hath a natural diſpoſition to virtue. 
This is the chief thing to be: conſidered ; otherwiſe there is no one, but 
Who may carry his claim back to the firſt principles of things / God and 
matter. From the birth of the world to the preſent day, an alternate 
ſeries of "good and evil, hath rendered us either ſplendid or vile, The 
hall decorated with ſtatues, black with age and ſmoke, makes not the 
nobleman: no one hath lived for our glory; nor have we any claim 
upon what was done before we were born: it is the mind that ennobleth 
a man /e}; which as well from a cottage, as a palace, exalts him above 
the power of Fortune. 


Suppoſe then you were not a Panda: knight, but a plebeian, the fon. 
of a freed- man; you may yet attain the honour of being the only 


free man among many of the beſt-born. Do you aſk by what means? 
By diſtinguiſhing good and evil, not according to.vulgar eſtimation; 
you muſt conſider, not from whence they ſpring, but whither they 
tend; not what they are in themſelves, but in their conſequences . 
Whatever can make life truly happy, is abſolutely good in its own 


right, becauſe it cannot be warped into evil. From whence then comes 


error? In that, while all men wiſh for a happy life, they miſtake the 


means for the thing itſelf; and, while they fancy themſelves in purſuit 


of it, they are flying from it: for, when the ſum of happineſs conſiſts 
in ſolid tranquillity, and an unembarraſſed confidence: therein, they are 
ever collecting cauſes of diſquiet, and not only carry burthens, but drag 


them painfully along, through the rugged and deceitful path of life: ſo 


that they ſtill withdraw: themſelves from the good effect propoſed; the 
more pains they take, the more buſineſs they have upon their hands: 


Fe I tos thorn. 
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inſtead of advancing they are retrograde; and as it happens. in a laby- 
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(a) 7. yp yu ler. See Ep. 31. 

{b) As to the Roman levies; e ad a hs he tay. 8 eee 
proper centuries; out of each century were ſoldiers cited by name, with reſpect had to their ſtate 
and claſs; for this purpoſe, there were tables ready at hand, in which, che name, ages and wealth, 
of every perſon was exactly deſcribed; &c. See Kenner. Lip/. Milit. l. 1. | 

e) This is eontradicted by Laerrius, as Ae e aid ts have hers bir farber, end Perifions the 
Caughter of Glaucus bir mother : which ſpale his nobility on both fides ; as his father was deſeended, 
through Codrus, from Neptune himſelf, and his mother” s family from the wiſe oft of men, Solon. And 
Apulius remarks that whin Plato was a boy, he wore gold rings in his ears, the token of nobility.— 
Be that as it will, it was philoſophy and learning chat truly ennobled and rendered him famous. 

(4) I Plato has any where ſaid this, he likewiſe ſays, Kings deſcended from Kings may ie 
ts Jupiter. CCCTTCCT che orleans. pM | 
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| You U. FOOTER Tueilas, e W you at TOY reſide 3 you want 
: books: it matters not, how many you have, but how . good they are. 
| Reading, with ſome point in view, profits 'a man; but variety only 
amuſeth . He that hach fixed upon the end of hisj journey, muſt purſue 
| one path, and not wander out of his way: this would not be called a 
journey, but rambling. Fou had rather, you fay, I ſhould give you 
booles than counſel. Such as T have I am ready to ſend you, and even 
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* indeed did I not expect that you ſoon will have fulfilled your com- 
miſſion, old as I am, I ſhould have undertaken the voyage: nor would 
Charybdis, Scylla, or any fabulous ſtories relating to this ſea, have de- 
terred me from it. I would have ſwam over it, inſtead of being carried; 
to have enj oyed your preſence, and learned what progreſs you have made 
in the accompliſhments of the mind. But as for your deſiring me to 
ſend you my books, I think myſelf not a whit the more ingenious, than 
I ſhould think myſelf handſome, becauſe you deſired my picture. I 
know you make this requeſt more out of complaiſance than judgment; 
but if it be from judgment, I muſt tell you, your complaifance hath 
impoſed upon you. However, fuch as they are, I will ſend them; and 
entreat you. to read them, as the writings of one, who is {till ſeeking g 
after Truth ; not preſuming to have found it; and ſeeking it with ear- 
neſtneſs and reſolution :| for I have not given myſelf up to any particular 
maſter ; I have not enliſted myſelf ſolemnly in any ſect +: I truſt indeed 
much to the judgment of great men, but at the ſame time deſpiſe not 
my own. They have ftill left us many things for future inveſtigation ; 
and perhaps might have ſupplied us with many things neceſſary, had 
they not attached themſelves to things vain and ſuperfluous: they loſt 
much time in cavillin g about words, and in captious diſputations, which 
ſerve only to exerciſe and amuſe vain minds. They ſtart knotty queſtions, 
and then ſolve them, by the help of a few words of doubtful meaning: 
and have we leiſure for all this? do we yet know how to live, or how 
to die ? Thither ſhould our utmoſt care and diſcretion be directed, in 
order to be provided againſt being deceived by things, as by words: 
what avails it to perplex yourſelf and me, with the diſtinction of words 
of like TUNG When no Fog 2 obe bees 1 _ Has} in ſubtle dib- 
| puaions? IF. o WO? Ss 1 75 
Things IN deodlve 1 us: Nu us Jeirn to „ diftinguidh chem: we 
| Abbey evil for good; 1 we with for things contrary to what we wiſhed 
for before; our vows impugn our yows; and our purpoſes thwart and 
| oppoſe one another: how nearly does flattery reſemble friendſhip ? It 
not only imitates friendſhip,” but ſeems to overcome and excel it a; 
. is ſucked in With favourable ears; ; deſcends into the heart; and is then 
mot grateful, when! walk perde teach me to diſtinguiſh this like- 
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neſs: a frnihg enemy ſometimes attacks me in the name of a friend: 
vice impoſes upon us under the maſk of virtue; temerity lies eoncealed, 
under the title of valour; indolence is taken for moderation; and the 
coward for a cautious man. Now, error in this reſpect i is very danger 
ous; ſet therefore a particular mark on theſe things: but was you to 
aſk a man if he has got horns, no one would be ſo fooliſh as to rub his 
brow for conviction; nor ſo dull and ſtupid as not to know, he has not 
got that which, by the moſt ſubtle inferences you would perſuade him 
he has. Theſe then deceive without any detriment; like the cups and 
balls of jugglers (5), in which the very fallacy delights us; make me 
to underſtand how the feat is done, and all the pleaſure of it is loft: I 
may ſay the ſame of all idle queſtions, properly called Sophiftry; which 
to be ignorant of is by no means prej judicial ; nor is there any Profit os or 
. in knowing them. f | 
| 5 abide the ambiguity of words, and teach us this impojtane- 
truth; that he is not the happy man, whom the vulgar eſteem ſo, on 
account of his great wealth, but he whoſe mind is all goodneſs; upright, 
and noble, ' trampling upon what the world holds in admiration ;" Wh 
ſees no one, with whom he would change condition; who reckons a 
man happy, only in that he preſerves the dignity af man; who takes 
Nature for his guide; conducts himſelf by her laws; and lives up to 
her preſcriptions ; whoſe truly good poſſeſſions are ſuch, as no external 
power can take away; who. turns evil into good; ſure. and ſteady in 
point of judgment, without prejudice, without fear; whom no external 
force can diſturb, / though. perchance it move him; Whom, when For- 
tune hath pointed at him her ſharpeſt arrow, and with her whole 
ſtrength, ſhe only rakes, but cannot wound him; and that but ſeldom; | 
For her other weapons, with which: ſhe affails mankind, rebound from 
him like the hailſtones, which falling on our houſes, without any incon- 
Wr inhabitants, make Rage ratkling, and are diſſolved Mel. 
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deceives me; reprove this; if you are ſo acute, reduce this to truth. 
We judge thoſe things neceſſary the greateſt part of which are merely 
ſuperfluous ; and even thoſe things, which are not ſuperfluous, have not 
ſufficient weight in them to make a man rich and happy: nay, though a 
thing be neceſſary, it is not immediately to be pronounced good: we 
proſtitute this title if we give it to bread, or other viands, without 
which no one can ſupport life: what is good, is neceſſary; but not 
every thing that is neceſſary is good; becauſe ſome things are abject and 
mean, which however are . W 


.1 Thaw is no one, 1 think, fo ill informed of the n of good, | 


as to apply this term to the neceſſaries of the day: why then will you not 
| raftice transfer your care, to ſhew to all men, that with great loſs of 
time they are ever ſeeking ſuperfluities; and that many ſpend their 


whole life in queſt of the means to live. - Conſider the whole world; 


reconnoitre individuals; who is there, whoſe life is not taken up with 

roviding for to-morrow? Do you afk what harm there is in this? 
ha infinite deal: for ſuch men do not live, but are about to live: they 
defer every thing from day to day: however circumſpect we are, life 
will ill outrun us d): but now, while we are ſo dilatory, it paſſeth 
away as if it did not belong to us; it ends indeed at its laſt wards but is loſt. 


Every 55 


But that I may not exceed the bounds of an epiſtle, and fill the reader's 
hand with a load of paper; I ſhall defer to another opportunity this 
diſpute with the Logicians ; ; who generally ſpin their reaſonings ſome- 
what too fine; z and are Alber, to chibi Nan elſe than this and 
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(a) Thus Horace F cr 
Ute qui conducti plorant in funere, dicunt- 300: MOT c enten 
Et faciunt prope, plura dolentibus ex an imo. | 
A, birelings, paid for the funereal tear, | #3 1% 
| Outaveep the ſorrows of a. friend fincore. ' 47 ah $6 <a | 

Y This rub on the logicians comparing their trifling argumentation'to the wits of” jugglers, 
> from Arcefilaus, who ſaid, 78. Seat] thes £01KEvdas TOUu Hape. ares; xagterros rαενẽ. 
Mer. 

Ce This is a ö dintable chariibt-or deſcription e good mas; but how-greatly it may be 
heightened under the Chriſtian ſcheme, we may ſee exemplified in that incomparable fiction, enti- 
tled Sir Charles Grandi/on. Fiction did I ſay ?. Be it ſo. It ſeems. to me ſo replete with ſentimental 
truths, and elegant diction, that I know no book, next to. thoſe of a religious tenour, that I would 
ſooner recommend for peruſal to a young man, and eſpecially one of a fuperior rank. According. 
to my firſt plan I had inſcribed the following Epiſtle to Mr. Richard ſon; e eee 
of my application of it to his the ſaid hiſtory, as coming Hog qn8 of his many ind amine. 

( Lift vill fill outrun v5] .. Life ſpeeds away, | 

TY. 1 Lebe, eee . n 8M 25G! 
Vr. The cunning fugitive is erde N ene 
TDoo ſubtle is the moment to be ſeen: 150 . 
B e eee | WIE SH EAT 
n bes prone's ovr heart to whiſper what we with 3 
er later wick the Wiſe chan he'd awreg MET Ms 25-13 eee 
The wiſeft man goes ſlower than the ſun | 1 
| GRIT HOON He rhae of dey; | *:1 
Ey'n age itſelf. Young. | | 
6e ne and that} Hoe lum coramibus;- nes ot; hoc. Alluding to the uſual forms of their 
. Hllogiſms; 4 thing muff be either this or that; it cannot be this; therefore it muſt be that; or, it 
| cannot be this and that; it is this, therefore not that. This prion N abated ra f tart 2 
: 8 A modern wit hath ſet by way of 47 to a burleſque tragedy. Ae ieee 
| A From ſuch:examples as of this and 1. 5 
. We all are taught to know—T know not what... Covent Garden Tragedy. 
| 21 3 1.3% th 8 . N 133 
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. 5 Concerning a Book which Lucilius orefented him with of bis own Writing. 


; I HAV E received, Lucilius, the book you promiſed me; I ef it, 
n Juſt to have a taſte of it, and to read it at my leiſure; but E 
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was ſo delighted with it, that I could not help reading on: and my 
opinion of its being well wrote, will be manifeſt from hence; that I 
thought it ſhort, though. it be too voluminous. to be either of your 
writing or mine /a); and ſeems at firſt fight to be the works of 
Livy, or Epicurus (b) ; but ſo entertaining and alluring was all that I 
read, I was reſolved without delay to finiſh it. And though it was 

late in the evening, hunger pinched me, and the clouds threatened a 
ſhower e, yet I read the whole: nor was I only amuſed but quite 
charmed: what judgment l what ſtrong ſenſe} what forceful energy 
Was there any pauſe given, or did it riſe by ftarts? No: it was not 
any peculiar ſtrake, but the whole tenour of it, that pleaſed me, as a 
maſterly and divine compoſition: yet, however ſtrong, it did not want 
grace and ſweetneſs in its proper place. You. are indeed great and ſub- 
lime: this is what I would have you maintain and perſevere in: the 
ſubject matter is alſo of conſequence ; Eligible, and pines; ſo as to 
om the ”_ and in the ain. "714 
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* ſhall merits wee ee — 5 Ae der have again 8 
it: my judgment is not yet ſettled; it is as if I had only heard and not- 
read it: permit me therefore to re- examine it: you have no reaſon to 
fear that I ſhall flatter you with an untruth. How happy are you, in 

giving no room for any one to ſay a falſe thing of you, even at ſuch a 
diſtance ; n that d no cauſe i is given, we ſometimes flatter for 
cuſtorn's fake. Tbs: | | 
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(a) eu elt nec mei nec tui ben 5e Lipfus, Sdniafics, and others... But: Grown 
Grutey, et al. read it, Corporis.. The antient way of writing was in long rolls, which when too 
large for the hands, were put under the chin, to be enrolled by degrees; or when too voluminous 
for this, they were laid upon a deſk, and ſuch as was gone through with, ener 
hung down from it. According therefore to the latter reading, the book here ed 
poſed ſuch as neither of them could conveniently read without the like aſfſtance. R 

% -Epicurus is {aid to have wrote more books ow any among all the philoſophers, not | 

excepting C bit.. 
cee Though it was almoſt ſupper _ and 1 he was afraid a owe wool reve is akin is 
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Ir e Alles me, 1 — to ee eee 
verſe with; that you live in ſome ſort of familiarity with your ſervants: 
this becomes your prudence, your erudition a). Are. they flaves ? 
No; they are men; they are comrades; they are humble friends: 
8 Are they flaves? Nay, rather fellow- ſervants; if you reflect on the 
wm equal power of Fortune over both you and them. I therefore laugh at 
| thoſe, who think it ſcandalous, for a gentleman, to permit, at times 
his ſervant to fit down with him at ſupper : why ſhould he not? but 
that proud cuſtom hath ordained, that the maſter ſhould ſup in tate ; 
| \ ſurrounded at leaſt by a dozen ſervants ; with greedineſs he loads his 
; diſtended paunch, now diſuſed to do its proper office (of digeſtion.) 
1 80 that ĩt coſts him more pains to evacuate than to gormandize ; while 
the poor ſervants are not allowed to open their lips, ſo much as to 
| 1 the ſcourge reftrains every murmur ; nor are mere accidents ex- 
1 cuſed, ſuch as a cough, a ſneezing, an hiccup ; filence interrupted by a 
word is ſure to be puniſhed ſeverely : ſo that they muſt ſtand, perhaps 
the whole night, without taking a bit of any thing, or ſpeaking a word. 
Whence it often happens, that ſuch as ate not allowed to ſpeak before 
their maſters, will I ſpeak diſreſpectfully of them behind their backs 0 oy: 
whereas they who" have been allowed not only to ſpeak before their 6 
maſters, but ſometimes with them; whoſe mouths were not always 
ſewed up, have been ready to incur the moſt imminent danger, even 
to the ſacrificing their lives, for their maſter's lafety ; they have talked! - 
4 at an entertertainment; the rack cannot extort a word from them. = 
_ Beſides, fromthe forementioned - arrogance, ariſes the proverbial faying, 
Totidem eſſe hoſtes, quot ſervos; As many ſervants, ſo many enemies 
695 not that 8 ng 1 enemies, . make them ſuch. 
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I paſs by the more cruel and inhuman actions, wherein we treat 
ſervants, not as men, but as beaſts of burthen Cd) and need only 
mention, that while we are indulging our appetites, one is employed to 
wipe up our ſpawlings; another, down upon his knees, gathers up the 
ſcraps and broken bottles; another carves up ſome choice birds, and, 
diſſecting them with a dexterous hand, lays the breaſts and rumps in 
delicate order Ce; wretched is the man, who lives to no other purpoſe, 
than to cut up with dexterity a fat fowl ; unleſs he is more wretched who 
teaches this art out of mere voluptiouſneſs, than he who learns it to 
get his bread; another ſerves as ſkinke?, and *** is ſubje& to the 
vileſt and moſt ſcandalous offices! Another who is allowed the free- 
dom of playing the buffoon, ( F) and cenſuring the gueſts, goes on in 
his wretched ſtate of life, expecting every day, that his ability to flatter, 
to drink, and prattle, will induce fome one to invite him again to-mor- 
row; add to theſe the caterers, who have an exquiſite knowledge of 
their maſter's taſte ; what reliſh beſt provokes his appetite ; what will 
moſt pleaſe his-eye; what dainty will ſuit his ſtomach ; what he loaths. 
from ſatiety ; and what ſuch a' day he will cat greedily ; and yet their 
maſter diſdains to ſup with them, thinking it a diminution of his 
grandeur to admit a ſervant to the ſame table. The Gods are moſt 
juſt, who to repay their wonted arrogance, have ſometimes given then 
maſters, even from thoſe whom they ſo much deſpiſed. Before the 
door of Califtus, (g), have I ſeen his former Lord waiting; and even 
the man, who once fixed a label on his breaſt, and ſet him to fale 
among his rejected flaves, excluded, while others were admitted: the 
ſervant, who was put in the firſt rank of abject ſlaves, rr 
vendible the cryer was obliged to exert his voice (5), hath now re- 
turned the compliment (i) ; in his turn rejected his ae and 
thought him not worthy to enter his houſe. His maſter ſold Ss 
RO e hte has eee 175 
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fave. In the fill of Varus f, ho many born of the moſt Glendid 
Fentages and not unjuſtly expecting, for their exploits in war, a ſena- 
torial degree {/ ), hath fortune caſt down? She hath made of one a 
ſhepherd, of another a cottager. And ean you now deſpiſe the man, 
whoſe fortune is ue. into ep n on OP it,” n may 
TEEN en e ien: "#7 
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1 will not enter into ſo largea field of ied as to 9 "rrp on * 1 
aſe of ſervants, whom we are apt to treat with contumely, pride and 
cruelty : but this is the ſum of what I would preſcribe; live fo ae of 


an inferior, as gon gvould. have a. ſuperior live with, you (m). 


often as you think on the power you have over a ſervant, . on 
the power your maſter has over you. But you ſay you have 20 maſter: 
be it ſo; the world goes well at preſent (); it may not do ſo always; 

you may, one day, be a ſervant yourſelf. Do you know at what time 
Hecuba became a ſlave ? as alſo Creſus ; and the mother. of Darius): 


| and ty and Diogenes (p)2 +: Hive therefore courteouſſy with your ſer- 


admit him to counſel, and even to 
wy ad. 1 e he mole DE of fops will cry out upon me, 
alledging, that nothing can be more mean, nothing more ſcandalous : : 


and yet I have. caught ane of, Ach win R and. of Aypther's 
; ſervant. F 5 "PE >Þ At e 27 in oy 5 ine OE: Fx 8 *:IJ 27-27 
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See you: not t by what means our 1 ee al. manner of 
hea from maſters, and contumely from ſervants? |, They called a 
maſter, pater fumiliar, the father of a! family ; and ſervants, F amiliares, 

os the went is ſtill uſed-in our Mimes).their familiar (2). They in- 
ſtituted certain feſtivals, when the ſervants not only ſat at table with 
their maſters, but were allowed to bear honourable rule in the Houſe, 
and enact laws; in ſhort they looked upon a family as 2 little common- 
wealth. What then, ſhall I admit all ſervants to my table? Yes, 


| as well as. all your children: you are miſtaken if you. think 1. would re- 


ject even thoſe of the meaner forts. ſuppoſe, the groom, or the cow- 
| keeper; I eſteem them not according to their vocation, but their man- 
ners: the manners area man's o.; his yocation, ſuch as it is, is the 
Sit of Fortune; let ſome fitdown with I" becauſe they are . 


# 
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and others that they may become ſo; what remains in them of low 
and ſervile mn, n thrown off by converſing with their 
betters, | | 


There is no deem, my Lueiliue, that you ſhould ſeek a friend only in 
the Forum, or at Court; if you ſearch diligently, you may poflibly 
find a truer friend at home : good materials are often loſt for want of 
a workman; for once make the experiment: as he is a fool, who, 
when buying a horſe, inſpects or examines nothing more than the 
bridle and ſaddle, he is as great a fool who eſteems a man from his 
dreſs, or his condition in life, which is alfo a ſort of dreſs. Is he a 
ſlave? His mind may yet be free: 75 he a fave? Why ſhould this pre- 
judice you againſt him? Shew me the man who is not a ſlave (7). Ono 
is a ſlave to luſt; another to covetouſneſs; another to ambition; and 
all to fear. I can ſhew you a man of conſular dignity, a flave to an old 
woman; a very rich man a ſlave to his handmaid ; and many a young 
nobleman, who are the very bond-ſlaves of players. No ſlavery is more 
infamous than that which is voluntary: there is no reaſon, therefore, that 
ſome over-nice perſons ſhould deter you from ſhewing yourſelf affable 
and good-humour'd to your ſervants ; inſtead of carrying yourſelf proudly 
as their IO let them rather Emnam you than ee 45. 


1 one now will ſay that I am REI every ' to ine the 
cap {of Liberty), and degrading every maſter from his proper ſtation, 
becauſe I have ſaid, rather let them reſpect, than fear you; what, fays 

he, . muſt they only reverence, him, as his clients, and ſuch as attend 

his levee? He that will fay this, forgets, that what fatisfies God, 
may well fatisfy a maſter: God is reverenced and loved: love cannot 
accord with fear, I think therefore you act juſtly in not requiring 
your ſervants to fear you; and in chaſtizing them with words only ; 
it is for brutes to be corrected by the ſcourge ; © not every thing that 
offends, hurts us: daintineſs compells us to outrage ; fo that the leaſt 
thing that thwarts our inclination can put us in a paſſion ; we take 
| upon us to act like Kings Jr); who not conſidering: their own ſtrength, : 


and the weakneſs of e —— enraged as if they re- + 
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| an injury; vrhen the greatneſs of their ſtate hath rendered them quite 
ſecure againſt any ſuch danger: this they know, but by an unjuſt com- 


plaint, they pretend to have received an injury, in order to commit one 
themſelves. I am unwilling to detain you any longer; for I think you 


have.no need of exhortation. Good morals, among other advantages, 
have this quality; they enjoy ſelf-complacency, and are always ſteady ; 


whether on ne be for the better, a 9 95 is e 


ANNOTATIONS, &.. 


- (4) Erudition, with the Stoicks is the ſame as wiſdom. Vid. Lip/. Manud. IL dif. 1. 
(4) Like om in oe comedy; (Ariſtoph. Ran. 737) 
— UAC N 6707]evew end, 
Or xarapdoonas Advya T6, StoroTh, - F 111 
— Nothing gives me greater pleaſure. _ 8 5 FO. 
| Than privily to abuſe and curſe my maſter. | OY 
(0 From Cate. — But ſurely they muſt be either very bad ſervants, i b pow; 
verdial ſentence, and other paſſuges of this opiſtle fully treated of in Macros. Saturn I, c. 11. 
It is notorious, that the Lacedæmonians not only, in their general conduct treated their ſlaves with 
great harſhneſs and inſolence, but even maſſacred them, on ſeveral occaſions, in cold blood, and 
without provocation; left from growing too numerous or powerful, they might. endanger the State. 
But as M. de Monteſquieu very properly | obſerves, their danger was owing to this inhuman. 
treatment; whereas among the Athenians, who treated their ſlaves with great gentleneſs, there: 
is no inſtance of their proying troubleſome or dangerous to the public. Leland Vol. II. p. 45, J. 4. 
There is à pertinent reflection in Lord Orrery'r obſervations (on Plin. Ep. I. 3. 14.) © What 
can be baſer, what more inhuman, than: to oppreſs fervants and ſlaves, niiſerable by their fitua- 


«« tion, and enly to be made leſs ſo, by that proger indulgence, which is due to the meaneſt of our. 


x * fellow- creatures, and which will always be allowed them by thoſe, who ſpring from the ſeeds of 
% virtue, and who ſcorn to wear honours, they have not deſerved ?- When we behold a barbarous- 
. maſter and an ill-natured Lord; it is no unjuſt preſumption, notwithſtanding his load of titles, 
«« to conclude, that by ſome I from the refuſe of the Perle. 
and the dregs of mankind. SK SW 5 
0 Theſe dextrous carvers were called W Jer. V. 128 a 
en 1 
3 Esel, thy indiqnation yet to raiſe, .. VV 
Ie cqrver, dancing round each dib, end gl A 8 
un flying lein; and as his art dr © 
© With proper geſture, every fowl alen. Bowles... 5 | 
*. 0 yak. Vit. c. 17. Cari, Carptores ; Petron. Scindendi op /onii bem-ru. sidn. 
A. * 4 dh Ib. 2. 12. W | . 485 
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but a wicked diſpoſition is ever light and changeable ; no matter 
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J) Such a one was Calliodorus, to whom Martial, 
Feſtivè credis te, Calliodore, jocari, | 
Et ſolum multo permaduifle ſale ; 
Omnibus arrides, difteria dicis in omnes, 
Sic te convivam poſle placere putas, 
At fi ego non belle, ſed verd, dixero, quiddam, 
Nemo propinabit, Calliod6re, tibi. 
You think it ſmart, my friend, to cut your jefts, 
And with your gibes beſpatter all the gueſts; 
At all you laugh, cenſure, abuſe, and teaſe ; 
And think by fuch atcompliſhments to pleaſe ; 
But were I only te Jpeak truth of you, 
You'd find no Houſe to be invited to. M. 
() Califtus was the freed-man of Claudius, yet this is ſaid not of Claudius, but of ſome ae 
maſter. Infra domino quam 1 8c. 122 the favour of Claudius. al leg. domini ; i. e. of bis 
maſter's ; viz. Claudia. | 
() As Apulcius ſays jocoſely of himſelf, Tune præco draptia-feocihes et i ranca voce ſaucius, in 
meas fortunas ridiculos conſtruebat jocos; The cryer then trained his jaws, and tore his throat, till 
he wat quite hoarſe, in ſetting me off. with his ridiculous jefts. 
(i) Apologavit. A word in uſe amv, the Wee but from a Greek original Artes 
Our r apologize, from the ſame. - . | 
" (4) Variana claude. Se, Lipfius. Al. Merians clade. But think " Sumer ay: as 


it happened i in the time of Auguſtus, and the effects were ſible. a Varus, wich 


three legions, was overthrown, and ſlain, by Arminius. ** 
(7) Having ſerved three years, as a Tribuis, according to the inſtitution of Wen 
Vid. Lipſ. Milit. II. c. 20. x 
(1m) Whatſoever you avould that os Gert ante you, 4 33 3 for, this is Hoe and 
the prophets. . Matth. 7, 12. Mafters give unto Jour romp. thee. which 15 * and juſt; * 
that ye alſo haue a maſter in Heaven. Col. 4. 1. R 
(% Bona ætas.] Or, you are young, as, . a bas *% 
(e) Hecuba, the wife of Priam, the laſt King of Troy. Craſus, the laſt King of Lydia taken 
priſoner by Cyrus. The mother of Darius, taken priſoner by Alexander. 
), Plato, having given ſome offence to Dionyſius in Sicily, he ordered him to be fold; and 
accordingly he was carried to gina, and there ſold for twenty pounds, to Auniceris, ace, 
who very readily gave him his liberty, and reſtored him to his friends at Athens. 
When Diogenes was to be ſold for a ſlave, he cry'd, Who will buy a maſter ? And to him that 
bought him, you muſt di i/poſe yourſelf to obey me} (ſaid he) as great men do their e . 
(7 Familiares: See Ep. 77. Sidon. Apol. I. 4. Ep. 8. F a 1 vx 
0 Hor, oy JI. 4. n media erue turba r 
| Aut ab avaritiam, aut mikers ambitione laborat | 1 


I'M q . 
e i | Hic nuptarum inſanit amoribus.—— 
FE — the croud, N 
. WE, . And he's 5 ambitius coverous,' or pu, | 


One burns to madneſs for a awedded dame. —F rancis. - ; 


© Whoever 1 ys is the ferwant of fin. 1 John. 8. 92. Know ye not that to . | 


| Al genic ruin ts cb Ra rue, Rom. 6. 6. 
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0 There ir mo ftar in love, e ee eee 2 hath torment + he that 


feareth is not made perfect in howe.. 1. John, 4+ 18. 


(00 Ser. (de ira. I. I. c. 31.) Regis quilque intra ſe babe animam, ut licentiam fbi dari in 
alterum velit, in ſe nolit.---We have too many. inftances of this tyranny even * e 


ſuch were Rich. II. Edw. IV. pee 10401 engen eee 
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Ci HE > Epiſtle 3 you e me with, Lucili mus, on u Fol journey, 
almoſt as long as the journey itſelf, I ſhall anſwer at another opportu- 
nity.” I muſt retire ale, and confider what counſel it will be proper 


to give you: for as you, when you applied to me, took time to conſider 


of it; have I not a right to claim the ſame indulgence; when the queſ- 
tion is of ſuch a nature (a, as to require more time to ſolve, than to 


Propoſe it; eſpecially as one thing may be expedient for you, and ano- 


1 ther for me? I am ſpeaking again as an Epicurean {b) ; for indeed 


"What is expedient for me, is alſo expedient for you; or I am wo 41 


friend, baten g, N g, nene en 


VVV ben 


Sly in proſperity or adverſity : true friends have all things in com- 


mon {c fe: nor can any one live happily who lives to himſelf alone, and 


a Ware nothing further than his o-] n advantage: you muſt live for 


others if you would live honourably for yourſelf. This ſocial virtue is 


to be diligently and religiouſly obſerved, which blends us all one with 


another, and points out one common right to mankind ; but has moſt 
efficacy in cultivating the interior ſociety of friendſhip: for he will cer- 
tainly have all things in common with a friend, who knows that he hath 
many things in common with man, as his. fellow creature. \ Therefore, 
Tucilius, beſt of men. 1 had rather tha ſubtle —_— would direct 
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me, it diſtinguiſhing what I owe my friend, and what to mar kind in 
general; than pretend to ſhew me how: many ways a man may be ſaid 
mne and to * — ſenſes en man et be applied. 
T1042] FOG tl hf 4 Dol 227 

11 140 wiſdom nd folly take diGpront 8 on which do I attend ? 
or which do you recommend to me? Wiſdom looks upon man as a 
common friend: Folly regards not a friend in man. The former (the 
Stoic deſigns a friend for himſelf; the latter (the Epicurean } himſelf 
for A Slag e e a to himſelf alone.) 

4 

Wan are apt, PTR” "00 to wail the meaning of ere and amuſe 
yourſelf in the arrangement of ſyllables: indeed, unleſs I contrive the 
moſt artful queſtions, and by a falſe concluſion built upon true premiſes, 
affirm a lye, I can ſcarce ſeparate what is to be followed, from what 
is to be eſchewed: . eee e 1 we ſhould 
thus in eher affairs— | 

is +'- Mouſe is a Gable; i 

vans at] 77 But a mouſe gnaws cheeſe'; _ 
"ORE 1.11 Therefore, a ſyllable gnaws cheeſe. | 
Suppoſe now I was not. maſter enough of logic to-find out the fallacy of 
this ſyllogiſm, how dangerous would be my ignorance ?, what incon- 
venience would ariſe therefrom? : Surely, I ought to be afraid, leſt I 
ſhould catch ſyllables, in my mouſetrap; or, were I not to take more 


care, leſt a book ſhould eat my cheeſe. But 1 a the following 980 


logiſm is more acute and better formed: 
May 7 Mouſe is a ſyllable; | TOR? 
Bui a ſyllable does not gnaw cheeſe; 
© ++... Therefore a mouſe does not gnaw - <a Pee 
What childiſh trifling! Is this the effect of all our gravity! Docs 
our beard grow for this? Does all our labour and ſtudy tend to teach 


ſuch w wretched ſtuff, wich a grim and melancholy viſage ? 


Would you know what true philoſophy promiſeth all mankind? 1 
will tell you; good counſel. We ſee one man ſtruggling in the jaws of 


death; another rack d by poverty; another is tortured by riches, either 
his own or his neighbour's: one man dreads bad fortune, another. is 


1 VVV _ 
£5 | by 
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by the gods: did this, why. do you offer me ſuch filly trifles as 
the abovementioned ? Here is no room for jeſting; you are called upon 
to ſuccour the diſtreſſed; you are under ati obligation to lend all poſſible 
aſſiſtance to the ſhipwreck d, to the priſoner, to the ſick, to the poor 
and needy, and to the unhappy under ſentence of death. Whither do 
you turn away ? what are you doing? The man you ſport with is in 
great fear and trouble; rather aſſiſt him; beſtow your eloquence in 
favour of thoſe, who from real pains are ready to periſſi; ſee how on 
every fide they all ſtretch out their hands to you, and implore your 
aſſiſtance, with regard to the life that is paſt, and is ſtill decaying; in 
you is all their hope and ſtrength; they beſeech you to deliver them 
from this ſtotm of trouble and vexation, and ſhew the clear light of 
truth to ſuch as are diſtracted with error d. Diſtinguiſnh to them 
what Nature hath made neceſſary from what is vain and ſuperfluous; 
what eaſy laws ſhe hath impoſed upon mankind; how pleaſant life may 
be made; how free and eaſy to ſuch as follow her laws; and how 
ſevere and intricate to thoſe, we rather truſt to opinion than nature. 
But, pray, what do theſe ſubtle diſputants with all their art? Do they 
drive out the luſtful paſſions? Do they even xeſtrain them? I could 
wiſh that theſe diſputes only did no good: they really do hurt Till 
make this manifeſt to you when you pleaſe; and that good natural parts 
are cramped and weakened by ſuch quirks and ſubtleties. I am aſhamed 
to ſay, what uſeleſs weapons they put into the hands of thoſe who are 
warring againſt fortune; and how poorly they equip them. This (the 
| way you are in) is the only way to obtain the chief good; in the other 
the exceptions to philoſophy are intricate and vile, fuch as engage the 
young ſtudents that attend the Ptztor e). For, what elſe do ye, when 
you draw into error him, whom ye interrogate, but cauſe him to appear 
nonfuited? But as the Prætor reſtores the one to his right, ſo does Phi- 
loſophy the other. Why do ye depart from your large promiſes? and 
having ſpoke big words, that ye would cauſe that the glittering of gold 
mould no more dazzle my eyes than that of a ſword; that with great 
| conſtancy I ſhould deſpiſe and trample upon all that either men with. or 
fear; do ye deſeend to the A, B, C, of grammarians? Is this the way 
180 heaven? For this is what philoſophy gromiſeth, that it will make 
we a 493 10 re e 5 are A we n *. this purpoſe 
| 1 6 e 
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I came: perform your promiſe. As much as poſſible, therefore, Luci- 
tins, withdraw yourſelf from theſe exceptions and preſcriptions of 
fophiſts. Plain and fimple arguments beſt become and ſet forth truth. 
Even had we more time in life, it muſt be ſparingly laid out, that we 
might have enough for neceſſaries: but now what madneſs is it to learn 
trifles, when life 1 is ſo YT ſhort 9005 7 | 


—_—_ "ANN NOTATIONS, &c. 


{a) There ſeems to have been a l uttation ter "PL and Zucilizs concerning the latter's 
remaining in the province, When Seneca wiſhed for his return to Rome. 
{b) According to the Epicurean principle of meaſuring friendſhip by profit and advantage. See 
Epp. 3. 20. and the following Note. | 
(c) Ariſtotle being aſked, Quid. efſet Amicus? bat was a friend? anſwered, pie TVN Soo 
ce αα,ẽch treu,, One ſoul inhabiting two bodies, Amicum qui intuetur, tanquam exemplar aliquod. 
intuetur ſui, c. Cic. Læl. c. 7. Whoever is in poſſeſſion of a true friend, ſees the exact counter- 
part of his own ſoul. In conſequence of this moral reſemblance between them, they are fo inti- 
mately one, that no advantage can attend either, which does not equally. communicate itſelf to both. 
And “ ſarely, nothing can be more delightful than to live in a conſtant interchange and viciſſitude of 
reciprocal good offices.” Not that a good man's benevolence is by any means confined to a ſingle 
object: he extends it to every individual. For true virtue incapable of partial, and contrated excep- 
tions to the exerxiſe of her benign ſpirit, enlarges the ſoul with ſentiments of univerſal philanthropy. * 
Melmoth — And. ſach, from indiſputable authority, were the primitive Chriſtians ; The multitude of 
them that believed were of one heart and one foul, neither ſaid any of them, that ought of the ee be _ 
Poefſed was his own; but they had all things in common. Acts 4. 32. 1 
And here I cannot but acknowledge, (as every Chriſtian reader will 8 an PL, 
to the tranſlator of Cicero: Lælius, for his admirable remark (N. 68.) on this ſubject, concluding as 
follows; © Upon. the whole then, it appears, that the divine Founder of the Chriſtian Religion, as 
well by his own example, as by the ſpirit of his moral dodtine, has not only encouraged, e 
crated FRIENDSHIP. * 
(4) unn the philoſophers promiſe, and perform wg to kaun, Ve, 12. 
| | —— Deus ipſe fuit, Deus— ; | 
Qui princeps vitz rationem invenit eam, quæ 
Nunc appellatur ſapientia; quique per artem | 12 5 F 
Fluctibus e tantis vitam tantiſque tenebris, 205 If. REST 
In tam tranquillo, et tam clava luce locarunt.. | Eq n 
ks 55 Fe wwas @ God, who firft inf 'd our ſouls ERS | 1 
e e nee. 8 
To joy and peace; ont 6s heat bebe. „ 30, . 
But we Learn from the moſt authentic records, that the wiſeſt and det of the antienc philofokem,.. 
| when they undertook to ſettle the great foundations of religion, were at a'loſfs, and fo ſtrangely 
_ puzzled, that the moſt knowing among them renounced, all knowledge; ad fee wine they hens 
being able to point out the way to happineſs, that ſcarce any $wo of them could agree in what that 
happineſs conſiſted: wherefore, I ſhould not think it much amiſs, if a Chriſtian looked upon theſe 
ae” Lana: was n Ley rl pn ben. to the Chriſtian ſcheme. 
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0 The Pratorſhip was the ſecond office for dignity. in None. Their principal babs bn: is 

if adminiſter juſtice to the citizens, and ſtrangers ; and to make edits ns a ſupplement to the civil law. 
(F) Our want of time and the ſhortneſs of human life are ſome of the principal commonplace com- 
plaints, which we prefer againft the eſtabliſhed order of things. The man of buſineſs deſpiſes the 
man of pleaſure, for ſquandering his time away the man of pleaſure pities or laughs at the man of 
buſineſs for the ſame thing, yet both concur ſuperciliouſly and abſurdly to find fault with the Su- 
preme Being for having given them ſo little time. The philoſopher, who miſpends it very often as 
much as the others, joins in the ſame cry and authoriſes the impiety. Theophraftus thought it 
extremely hard to die at ninety, and to go out of the world, when he had juſt learned to live in it: 
his maſter Ariſtotle found fault with Nature, for treating man, in this reſpect, worſe than ſeveral! 
other animals: both very unphiloſophically | And I love Seneca the better for his quarrel with 
en on this head. W  Bolingbrole\ on Retirement, 13 hy 
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ſuch a place: but lo it pet that Jt "which have been r 
: doo us, often call forth the affection repoſited in our boſom ; and not ſuf- 
= | fering the remembrance of a friend to be quite extinguiſhed, rouſe it 
BED from its dormant tate; as the grief of thoſe who have loſt a friend or 
relation, though lulled for a While, is renewed at the fight of an old 
ſervant, or of the clothes, or place of reſidence of the deceaſed, You | 
Cannot imagine what an affection for you, at our preſent diſtance, Cam- 

_ pania, and particularly Naples, hath raiſed in me at the fight of your 
beloved (villa) Pompes : your whole ſelf ſtands, as it were, before my 
eye, eſpecially at the time of my taking leave of you; I ſee you reſtrain- 

ing the tear juſt ftarting from your eye; and labouring in vain to ſtifle . 
_ thoſe affections, which, from being ſuppreſſed, diſcover e hy 
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For what may not this zow. be applied to, upon reflection? It was 
but juſt nom when I was fitting at the feet of Somis ſa) the philoſo- 
pher; juſt ow I began to plead at the bar; juſt nom I was deſirous to 
leave off; and but juſt now the taſk was too much for me. O the 
| infinite velocity of time, which is more apparent, when we look back 
upon what is paſt : for it deceives us, when we are intent upon the pre- 
ſent. So ſwift is the courſe of its precipitate flight, we have not leiſure 
to conſider it {b). Shall I give you a reaſon for this? All that is paſt 
of time, is in one place: it is at once beheld, and gone at once. Hence 
all things fall into the vaſt abyſs: otherwiſe there could not be ſuch 
long intervals in a thing, ſo entirely ſhort in itſelf; we live, compara- 
tively, but a moment; nay leſs than a moment; but this, litfle as it is, 
Nature hath divided into the fpecidus appearance of a longer ſpace : of 

one part ſhe hath formed what we call fancy; of another, ch:1dhood; of 
another, youth ; of another, manhood, till inclining to old age; and of 
another, old age itſelf. How many degrees hath ſhe comprehended in 
4 narrow compaſs | It was but juſt now, when I began a friendſhip and 
correſpondence with you; and yet this nee ea fart dt 
8276 youre 1 muſt Dee become „ 11 


. was not uſed to think the flight of tina fo coin; which now 1 
to me incredible ſ e; either becauſe I am got as it were upon the laſt 
line of it 4); of becauſe I have of late began to reflect and compute my 
loft of it; and conſequently am more vexed, that any one ſhould ſpend 
the greatet part of it in vanities and trifles, when the whole, though 
attended to with the moſt diligent cate and e e, not 
3 g ee ee | 


* 


Cicero a” that were his FRY to be doubled. he _— not find 
time enough to read the Lyric Poets; I fay the ſame of the Logicians: 
the more demure and wretched triflers! The former profefledly wanton 
away their time; but theſe fondly imagine they are doing ſomething 'of 


_ - importance? not Due that they are ſometinies to be looked into; but 
_  riothing mote than” with a kränfent view; a faluts; as it were, at flix 


door; os intent only that we iy not be impoſed upon; aid fate) | 
more good reno om Bit why mould yo 


Vor. I. 8 2 „ perpicr 
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perplex yourſelf and me with a queſtion, which it is more prudent to 
deſpiſe than to ſolve? It is for one who is idle, and can make a miſtake 
without much detriment, to enquire into theſe minute things. As 
when the alarm is given, and the ſoldier is commanded to march; ne- 
ceſſity obliges him to quit the fardels he had collected in the time of 
peace; and with proper accoutrements to take the field: I have no lei- 
ſure to ſift the meaning of doubtful words, or to b ik, Kill in un- 
eee At i Kerk ; n 
* 0m qui coeunt bs gall que med clauſis Hah bt 75 
Ferrum acuant portis.—(Virg. 8, 385.7 . 
| Behold what nations Jon and abby their ne: 1 . 
| 0 SGainſt me and mine] 5 0 
The horrid din of. war- Wen on every „gde prove ne to 
with great preſence of mind; I ſhould juſtly be thought a madman if, 
when even the women and old men were piling up ſtones to fortify the 
wall; when the young men within were expecting or demanding an 
order to ſally out; when. hoſtile. weapons ſhook the gates, and the 
ground under foot trembled, by being dug and undermined; I ſhould 
then fit idle and at eaſe propounding queſtions of this ſort: | b 
What you have not loſt, you 2 © got, TT Pn; 127 "4 
But you have not loſt horns, - i e ee eee n r 
'; Therefore you have horns. Wins e 8 
Or inventing others conſtructed in the form of this a acute rar St "Nor 
ſhould I ſeem leſs mad, was I not to beſtow my time upon ſuch traſh ; 
for I am even nom beſieged : in the former caſe I was. threatened only. | 
with danger from without; and was defended, from the enemy by ſtrong. 
walls; but my preſent danger is from within, even the danger of . 
J am not at leiſure therefore to trifle; 1 nad ane work k in hand, 


' 4 3589.1 Ts 19:4, a 3 9 14 

Death 8 me; life is ad. 3 iolkeuct x me e with * to o thick 
eg teach me e that I may not fly from death, nor life 
from mee} :..cxhart me, againſt. theſe difficulties, to put on 2quani- 
mity ;_ ſtrengthen. me with conſtancy, againſt, theſe inevitable evils; | 
make me content with the time J have to live; teach me that. the 28 | 
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it is poſſible, nay, that it often happens, for a man, wikis hath "ROW 

long in the world, to have lived but a little time. Remind me, as Iam 
going to ſleep, that it wen be 1 ſhall wake no more; or rather, when I 
awake that I ſhall fleep no Tell me when I go out, that poſibiy 
I may not return; and, whit 205 tern, it may be I ſhall go out no more. 
You are miſtaken, if you think that upon. the wide and dangerous ſeas 
only, there is the ſmalleſt line or interval between life and death; it is 
the ſame in all places; Death indeed does not ſhew himſelf every where 
ſo near, yet every where he is as near. Take away this darkneſs from 
me {f), and you will the more OY diſcover to me theſe things, for 
e e pans: 3 

Nature hath endowed: us with. ſallicient Jecility:: and though as yet 
our reaſon may be imperfect, it is what may be perfected. Let us con- 
fer together concerning juſtice, piety, frugality, and particularly chaſtity; 
both that which teaches me from violating the body of another, and 
that which inſtructs me in the due care of my own. If you would not 
lead me into any-by-path, I ſhall ſooner attain to the wiſh'd-for end of 
my journey. For as the Tragedian faith, The ſpeech of truth is ever 
plain and fimple {g). It ſhould not therefore 58 rendered intricate or 
obſcure; nor can any thing be more diſagreeable than ſuch wily and 
ſubtle craftineſs, to a generous mind that hath great things in view. 


ANNOTATIONS, & 


* G hs 


wy (a) Euſeb. Chron. (extremis Agb. annis) Sotio philoſophus Fenn Præceptor Senecz, 


clarus habetur. At the ben rate Tad Yen ane of Alexandria, 
tutor to Seneca. See Ep. 24. FP 


(6) | Thoſe hours which lately guild, . Means 
; Pallid to thought, and ghaſtly! drown'd, all drown 4. U 
1 7 In that great deep, which nothing diſembogues! * 


n be reſt are on the wing—how fleet their flight! 
1 Already has the fatal train took fire: 70K 


A moment, and the world's blown' wid tis," nnn 
he ſun is darknefs, and e eee not om 
. Tae 15 Time in advance behind bim hangs bis winge, | WIE BEG 364K; 
PTA And ſeems to creep, decrepit with his age. „ | ; 
©7477 ©- "o" Behold him when pat by, what then is fern No 
. 13 A But his broad pinions, fvifter than the winds! j: oo oY 
"niet; — And all mankindin detention ſrong. Div 4007 tart? a 


 Rueful, aghalt! cry out on his career, —14, © 
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9 : Let no one dream of vidtry, ; i 
3200 bs NY 80 Horoe er bis, pit v Swennd Mind wills 
Into 26; Sporty frat} werent Ae: act NI io 
A be, live in indolegce, and do ging, goth dae eee, e 
Has tenebras diſcute. | N | ; 
6 Wer Tus eg ths paar fate af fot | CTA. . 4841 fs 
05 e E 444; | SY V Fg Gini oer 2 4 
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5 E. P IS TL E L. 
Linder. Mind ore the RR IE but iis mat , 
8 7 the better of « an mvueterate Habit. 
. ; AxrrER ſome e Lenne 88 5 you . 
MT ke me: I therefore thought it of little avail to enquire of the perſon who 
pProngght it, any news relating ta vou; for he muſt have had a good me- 
; mory to have recollected every thing. - And yet I hope you live ſo, as 
in whatever place you are, I may be informed of what you are doing: 
but what elſe can you be doing, than, ſtudying. every day, to make 
yourſelf a better man ? caſting-off ſome error or other; and particularly 
3 that en vices are your og, and * Lb e to circum- 
5 c ' ſtances; 
0 "> Pp g : » 
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ſtances; ſoy kme ves alcribe on tthen and plavesz but wherever we go, 
ee et er ns 


The fimpleton,, Harjuafte, chat attends. my wife, hath continued an 
8 burthen in my family; for T own I am much diſguſted at 
ſuch prodigies. If I would divert myſelf with a fool, I have not far 
to loole for one D laugh at myſelf. This filly girl went blind on a 


ſudden; and whatk telÞ you is very ſtrange, but true: ſhe does not 
ſeem to know, that ſhe is blind: ſhe often aſks her governeſs to walk 


aut; for ſhe. fays;, the-houſ is ſo dark ſhe cannot ſee (Ca. Now'tho' 
we art apt to laugli at her, we all- lie under the ſame predicament: no” 
one will own himſelf covetous; no ohe, luſtful: yet the blind deſire a 
guide; butt we ſtill. wander on without a guide, and ſay, I am really 
not ambitions; but no one cum lius otherwiſe as Rome. I am not expenſive, 
Aut it ir impoſſible: to be penuriout/whike we live in the city: it is not my 
fanit thut I am paſponate'; for I have not yet" fixed upon a certain rule of 
life: 1t"18:the. failing: of youth,” Why de we thus deceive ourſelves? 
The evil that infects us comes not ffom without; it is internal, it 
reſides in the very breaſt: and therefore it is the more difficult to be 
reſtored ae becauſe We know not, or e not to know, that 
we are fhoks. | 


"Wes. we ts cure, how long. would it be before that of 
ſo many pains and diſeaſes could be effected? But we do not fo much 
as ſeek a. phyſician; who certainly would have much leſs trouble was he 
to be called in, upon the firſt ſymptoms. Young and tender minds are 
ſoon prevailed upon to attend to thoſe; who ſeriouſly point out to them 
the right path: no one is brought back with difficulty to the ſtandard of 
Nature, but ſuch as have quite deſerted her: but the misfortune is, 
we are aſhamed to learn wiſdom; we ſeem to think it diſgraceſul to look. 
out fot a maſter in this reſpect; and yet We, can never hope fo great a 
good will flow in upon us merely by chance: ſome pains muſt be 
taken; and to ſay the truth, no great pains are required, if, as I before 

5 obſerved, we only begin to correct and reform the mind before it is 
_ e in ee 3 Nor, be i it harden'd as it with; ſhould I quite 

| Bay | — 
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. There is nothing but what perſeverance, aſtiduity, and diligent 
care may overcome 5%. The hardeſt oak, however bent, may be made 
ſtreight; heat will unbend the crooked beam; and things, however 
deſigned by Nature for other purpoſes, are applied to ſuch ſervices as 
our uſe requires. How much eaſier will the mind take any form you 
pleaſe? it is flexible, and more pliant than either air or water; for what 
is che mind, but a certain indwelling {pirit? And a ſpirit is the more 
_— worked Berk than Age as it is more {ho and ene 4 


. 2 ; . 1 4 


'N lA is no Rs "then; my Teils W you cid entertain the 
leſs hopes of any one, becauſe the malignity of evil hath laid hold of 
him, and had him long in poſſeſſion : no one learns virtue before he 
hath unlearned vice: in this reſpe& we are all pre- engaged /d): but 
we ought to apply ourſelves more ſtrenuouſſy to amendment; becauſe 
the poſſeſſion of good is everlaſting. No one that hath once learned. 
virtue, can forget it {e} : for, the contrary evils are of foreign growth, 
and therefore may eaſily be extirpated and expelled. Such things as 7 
are in their proper place, abide there conſtantly : Virtue is according to 
Nature (F); Vice is ever her foe, and ever prejudicial.” But as virtues 
onee truly received into the breaſt, cannot again depart; and conſequently 
the conſervation of them is eaſy; ſo the firſt entrance upon them is ar- 
duous; becauſe it is the common part of a weak and ſick mind, to dread 
what it has not yet experienced. Therefore the mind muſt be com- 
pelled to make a firſt eſſay; and then the medicine will not prove diſ- 
agreeable, when it gives delight at the time it effects a cure: the plea- 
ſure of the remedies is ſeldom taſted before health is Pr; but kh phi 
Joſophy'ls is at . . ſame time both 7 ad ane 12 8 
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| 4. Fe tas bis Nate) makes mention of © fiend of his W we like deluſion, e 
Able and learned man: he was grown deaf with age, being near fourſcore ; but would not acknow- 
| ledge his infirmity : he fancied every one MT TROY e 9 W formerly ; . 
whiſpered, that he might not hear them. 15 
* (* This is a principal maxim of che Stoics, that, 3 1 erde Nemo 
[xi per fri valet, ut emergat, &c. Bon $6" e ee e 
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00 Thus Horace, Ep. I. 1. 38. 
Invidus, iracundus, iners, n amator, 


Nemo aded ferus eſt, ut non miteſcere poſſit 
Si modo culturæ patientem commodet aurem. 
Is fame thy paſſion ? wiſdom's pow'rful charm, 
If thrice read over ſhall its force diſarm ; 
- The ſlave to envy, anger, wine or love, 
The wretch of floth, its excellence ſhall prove. Francis. 
(4) The imagination of man's heart is evil continually. Gen, 8. 21. Out of the heart proceed rol 


thoughts, fc. Matth. 15.19. Ceaſe to do evil, learn to do well, &c. If, 1. 16. 1 Pet. 3. 11. 
(e) Yirtue, ſays Socrates, like truth, admits not either addition, or diminution. Ep. 72. See ae 
Epp. 74. 75. Lip). Manud. III. Dill, 3. | 

Y dee Epp. 92. 95- | 


EIS TEE LE 


Such Places are to be avoided as effeminate the Mind. 


1 


Erin one muff do as they can, my Lucilius: it is your lot to be 
near Etna, that celebrated mountain of Sicily; which I am ſurprized that 
Meſſala and Valgius ſhould take to be the only one of the kind, for ſo 
they both write; whereas vulcunds are to be ſeen, not only in high 
places (where indeed they are more frequent, is it is the nature of fire 
to aſcend) but alſo in the low : for our part, we muſt be content with 
Baie (a); though, I own, I was induced to leave the place the day 
after I came thither : a place, not the more to be defired becauſe nature 
hath endowed it with certain qualities, which the voluptuous take 
yt in, and the luxurious have made their theme of poke fit 
And what then? Ts any nee to be cried down at pleafure? No; 
but as one dreſs is more becoming to a wiſe and good man than another; 
nor has he an averſion to any particular colour, but that he thinks ſome. 
one leſs decent for a man who profeſſes frugality; ſo thete may be a ; 


| by, WH a wiſe man, or one in ee of wiſdom, * diſapprove 
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of, as tending to the corruption of good morals : thinking therefore on 
a place of retirement, he would never fix upon Canopus {b), (though 
as diſſolute a place as it is, it hinders no one from being ſober and tem- 
perate) nor on Baie, now become the very hoſtrie of vic: where luxury 
takes her full ſwing ; and the people, as if by permiſſion, grow more 
and more diſſolute: whereas would we live happy, we ſhould reſort to 
a place, that is not only productive of health for the body, but conducive 
alſo to ſound morals. As I. would not live among the executioners; ſo 
neither would I live in a tavern or a cook's-thop. Is there any neceſſity 
for ſeeing men drunk and reeling about the ſtreets; or hearing the riot- 
ings of ſailors; and the lakes reſounding with looſe ſongs, and concerts 
of muſick; with many the like entertainments; which luxury, as if 
_ altogether lawleſs, not only offends in, but makes public profeſſion of. 
It is our buſineſs to fly as far as poſſible from all allurements to vice: the 
mind is to be withdrawn from-the ſoft blandiſhments of pleaſures, and 
inured to hardſhips. One winter-quarters pulled down the ſtrength 
Tf of Hannibal ; and the delights of Campania quite enervated that great 
. man, who. was impenetrable to the cold and deep ſnows of the Alpe: 
he conquered in arms, but was conquered by luxury and vice. Our 
condition Iikewiſe is a warfare (4), and ſuch a one wherein no reſt, no 
leiſpre-time is allowed. Pleaſures in the firſt place are to be ſubdued; 
Which (as you ſee) have drawn in the moſt ſavage tempers. If any one 
\ , _  » ſhould propoſe to taſk himſelf, let him know, that HM is to be.done 
20 CAT OTIS Wh. | N 


What have I to do with warm 1 or hot 3 — 2 che reeky. 
ajr exhauſts the juices of the body (e)? If I. muſt ſweat, let it be by 
Exerciſe, Were we to do as Hannibal did; and, during the i interruption 
in the courſe of affairs, or in the time of a truce, give uꝑ ourſelves to the 

pampering the body; no one would unjuſtly reprehend ſuch an indul- 
gence, dangerous to a conqueror, much more to him who hopes to con- 
quer. We are not allowed ſo much liberty as thoſe who followed the 
Cartbaginian ſtandard: more danger remains for us, if we yield; and 
even more work, if we perſevere i in duty. Fortune wages perpetual war 
Nan mes We we obs. I. take. nat her e me 


31 x nay, 
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nay, What requires ſtill greater courage and virtue; .when impoſed upon 
me, I throw it off; the mind is not to be thus ſhattered with delicacies. 
If I yield to pleaſure, I muſt ſubmit to pain, to trouble, to poverty: 

ambition. would claim the ſame right over me; and alſo anger: I ſhall. 
be diſtracted with a fad variety of paſſions, nay, torn in pieces. Li- 
berty is propoſed to me; this is the prize to be contended for : do you 
aſk, what is liberty (% it is to be a ſlave to nothing; not even-to 
neceſſity, or accidents; to bring fortune to reaſon; from the day that I 
was ſenſible of my ſuperior power, ſhe could do nothing; and ſhall I 


ſuffer her to N over me, white 5 mind is ls 4 4680 


＋ a man defies on theſe things no 1 are proper as fach as 
are ſerious and facred: too much pleaſantneſs effeminates the mind; + 
and no doubt but ſome climates more than others corrupt the internal 
vigour of the ſoul. Any road is: tolerable: to our pack-horſes, whoſe 
hoofs are hardened and grown callous, by travelling in rough and craggy 
ways; while ſuch as are fed in ſoft and marſhy paſtures are ſoon fretted 
and worn out. The hardſhips of a country life (as in the Highlands} 
generally make better ſoldiers C than the idle and tender breeding of 
the city. The hands that are transferred from the plough to the pike 
refuſe no labour: the ſpruce and well-oiled boxer gives out at the firſt 
onſet: it is the more ſevere diſcipline of the place that ſtrengthens the 
diſpoſition, and renders it fit for great enterprizes. Scipio (i) thought 
Linternum a more proper place for his voluntary baniſhment than Baie: 
his fall was not to be fo pleaſantly accommodated. And thoſe great 


men whom fortune had raiſed to the higheſt honours, 'and conferred on 


them the treaſures of Rome, Caius Marius, Cneius. Pompeius, and Ceſar, 

V built themſelves indeed country-ſeats, in the Batar territory, but 

they placed them on tops of hills: this ſeemed more ſoldier-like, to 

live, as it were, in a watch-tower, that commanded. the country far and 

wide. Behold what ſituations they choſe; in what places they raiſed- 
their buildings; and what manner of edifices they preferred! you would 
not call them villas but fortreſſes, Do you think Cato would have. 

_ choſe ſome pleaſant ſhore for his dwelling-place, that he might count 

. the. harlots aabty i failed Has and ſee uriety, of en en, With 75 
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divers colours; or a lake ſtrewed over with flowers; or to have heard 
the nocturnal revels of jovial ſongſters? Had he not rather, do you 
think, remain within the trenches (/), than ſpend a night amidſt ſuch 


merriment (n)? Who that is a man, had not rather be awakened with 
the ſound of the e calling to arms, than DIES 1 ſerenade! | 


| We babe quarrelled long enough with Bale, but never can Ari 
with our vices; which I beſeech you, my Lucilius, to perſecute ever- 
laſtingly : throw away from you every thing that tears the heart; and 
if you cannot otherwiſe get rid of it, ſpare not the heart itſelf u). 
But eſpecially diſlodge pleaſures; and have as great ſpite againſt them as 
againſt the thieves, whom the Kgyptians call Philetas {o), who hug 
that wy may trip up, and vr na; in order to lr . 


ANNOTATIONS, Ke. LT 


RE 


7 Baie, a 40 of 3 near 1 ſea, be 4 Puteoli 5 11 a famous for 
its warm baths from whence it is ſuppoſed all other baths of the like kind are called Baie. © 
3 Nullus in orbe ſinus Baiis prælucet amœnis.—Hor. b * 83. * £1095 
Ut mille laudem, Flacce, verſibus Baiasz l 
Laudabo dignè non ſatis tamen Baias : ; AE 1 
Baias ſuperbz blanda dona naturz. Mart. xl. 81. e 250 
De muſe, however copious in the praiſe = BEAR. 6435; 0; HE? 
e Baiz's healing ſprings, can never raiſe | 825 it ie eee 
Po et The theme above its merit, from where flow OG HELI I OBESE ISS Ys, 
23... The linde, gifts that nature can beftow.—M. ie; eee 
© Camopuc, a city n Egypt, 12 miles from Alexandria. Nele AIG ay th 
pilot Canopus who died there; and wherein he left all his men who were anfit for ſervice —# her, 
the ſhores, ſays Strabo, inceſſantly reſound, night and day, with the noiſe 0 of pipes and fraſting, in all 
manner of luxury and intemperance, eng beth men and women, bel ral ads pubirg. odyacanie | 
yang ee  Eraſm. Adag. p. 1346. * | Ft 
17 2 | eee mates mils ee Gern re: Vb. 4 een 
Luxuria quantum ipſe notari . . 
; "bs Eads Sl otic Liibe Chnepe: Ia. XV. 45. CCC 
ay TINY,” 18. Itaque quos nulla mali vicerat vis, deter . | 
dice; et eo impenſiùs quo avidids ex inſolentia in eas fe immerſerant, &c. + | 
: Hind thus, they, whom no hardſbips, no forces in the field had conquered, auere 1 b kw 8 
woluptuouſneſe, to which Jp er the more they were s JO, the a more eagerly Ks Phaged them- 
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*  feoes into them. © e a 14 {4 


- (4d) Tm Tis eee iar ! 33 woes als —_— e e 

5 various. Epict. III. 24. The weapons of our warfare, ſays St. Paul, are not carnal, but' mighty | 

towards God, to the pulling ds of frong holds, &c. 2 Cor. 10. 4. And of himſelf, 7 have foughe 

_—— OF See alſo Ep. 6. 14+ 17. | | 4 b 
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te In 11 exhauſturus.] Ep. 108. Decoquere corpus atque exinanire ſudo- 
ribus,---inutile fimul delicatumque credimus. Suppo/ing it to be @ nice and uſeleſs cuſtom to ſeeth the 
body, and weaken the ſolids by extravagant faveating. 

(Cf) Epi IV. 21. Sen. Ep. 75. 

(g) Ego illam feram, cum in manu mors fit. 1 I am again, you ſee, obliged to give 38 turn 
to the ſentence, in order to avoid the horrid ſtoiciſm, ſo often advanced in theſe Epiſtles, and yet ſo 
often refuted by Seneca himſelf. 

(4) Hor. Od. I. 12. Fabritium que 

| 3 Hunc, et incomptis Curium capillis, 
Utilem bello tulit, et Camillam 
Sæva * et avitus apto 
Th Cum lare fundus. 
F orn'd by the and of penury ſevere, 

CP In dwellings, ſuited to their finall domains, 

. 7 0 WA of martial pro | ee 41 

60 1 muſt beg leave here to tranſcribe, at leaſt an abſtract of the character of this great man (often 
mentioned in theſe Epiſtles), as moſt elegantly drawn up by Mr. Melmoth in his Cato (or Cicero on 
old age) N. 27. The military talents of the firſt Scipio Africanus, although in no reſpect excelled 
by any of the moſt famous captains, in Roman or Grecian annals, were by no means ſuperior to the 
more amiable virtues of his heart.” And to crown all, this illuſtrious Roman was impreſſed with a 
ſtrong ſenſe of religious duties, and a firm belief of a ſuperintending providence,---But the 
important ſervices he had rendered his country, in conjunction with thoſe eminent private virtues 
whick he had upon every public occaſion diſplayed, ſeem to have given him fuch an aſcendancy in 
the ſtate; as to have raiſed, in ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed patriots of that age, a ſtrong jealouſy 
of his credit and power.” And accordingly they commenced a proſecution againſt him. But 
Scipio, ; inſtead of vindicating his character from the charges of his impeachment, treated the 
accuſation. with diſdain ; and refuſing to comply with the ſummons for his appearance, withdrew to 
his villa at Linternm,---by a ſort of voluntary exile ;---where he ſpent the remainder of his days, 
amuſing himſelf in the cultivation of his farms, and without diſcovering the leaſt regret at being 
excluded from a ſcene, in Ns ip b e een err W 
his country. See Epiſt. 86. 

7 Viam miſeni propter et 3 Cafaris, ** ſubjeQos 2 editiflima proſpettat. Tae, Ana, 
14. 9. The wretched Agrippina, mother to Nero, from the benevolence. of her domeſtics, received 
a light and vulgar grave, #pon the road to Cape Miſenum, eve to avilla of + pies the "_ 
tor; which from its elevated ation overlooks the coafts and bays below Ft 

(4) Among the various readings den 1 have followed Gronovins ; in * 13 * wn convivia, 
commiſſationes. Czc. pro Cato, Et i in actà cum ſuis accubuiſſet. Cornel. Nep. 

| (m) Om unam noctem inter talia duxiſſe] al. Quod (vallum) in una nocte manu ſuã ipſe duxiſſet. 
So, the old Engliſh, awhich in one night's ſpace he had digged gud cauſed to be incleſed, | 

0 Vn right eye cha thee, . it out, and cat it from thee, 1 8 raps: 5 #9: 18, 3 Mark, 
9, 47. See Ep. 71, 8. BE 

(e) en qu. Kier Ort ee oſculari, ample cdi. 35 

1 4 O's 98 yuan meruve, mid Tys pub run. Heſ. * 373. eee 

"Too fatrical on the fir ex w be tranſlated! 1 * 

e, Wer Fi Thug Aud Tie, Far, . 7 385 r y . 
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n of the Populace. 


Wuar ; is it, Tes that, as we are een going one way, 
ſtill drives us another? What is it detains us there, where we have no 
inclination to ſtay? What is it; that thwarts our ſpirit nor permits us 
to determine upon any one thing ſeriouſly? Our thoughts are ever waver- 
ing; we will nothing freely, nothing abſolutely, nothing always. It is 
eee e eee 
e e eee e er ek eee 


oviwhen ſhall, we get cured of this malady? No e one has 

Artrigitt enough of Hitaſelf to emerge . Epicurur ſays, that ſome, 

(including himſelf among them) have been ſo happy, as to find out for 
themſelves a path; that leads to truth. And theſe he greatly commends;. 
whole ffrehgthof genius hath uſher d them int6"the world; while others 
want help, and can never make any figure, unleſs ſome one goes before. 

them, whom they follow with ſucceſs: ſuch a one, he ſays, was Metro- 
dorus. This likewiſe is excellent; tho' a genius but of the ſecond claſs. 

Now we pretend to no more than this ourſelves: and we ought not to 
deſpiſe a man, becauſe he has been obliged to a friend, for putting him into 
Aa good way; the very er fo N eo fend of no e ee 


Beſides theſe, 1 Gale third ſort of men; whom yet-we ought 
not to diſdain, who require to be foroed and compelled to good ] who 
Want not only a leader, but an affiſtant with power irreſiſtible: if you 
 defire an example of this ſort; Epicurus offers you Hermacbus therefore he 
congratulates the one / Metroubrus ) and admires the other: Hermacbus. 5 
for tho both arrive at the ſame end, yet greater Praiſe ſeeins due to Him, 
* ot py our abel. t to Encounter: as in building. two Bake | 
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-” equal ſtrength and ſplendour; where the ground was firm and good, 
the work hath roſe preſently; but where the foundation is laid in a 
watery or fandy ſoil; much labour and time muſt be ſpent. before it 
comes to be ſettled: in the one cafe, the whole work that hath been done 
appears in fight; in the other, a great and more difficult part of it lies 
concealed: I have therefore called him the happier map, who had little 
or no trouble with himſelf, but to think him the more deſerving, who 
Hath overcome the malignity of his nature, and did not wheedle but 
force his inclination to attend wiſdom. Know then that ſuch is the hard 
and laborious talk, impoſed upon us; we are continually meeting with 
impediments; we muſt engage therefore, as it were, in battle; and call in 
ſome ally Je); but whom, you fay, muſt I call? this man or that? It 
matters not; call whom you pleaſe: but 1 would have you regard the 


principals, who are at your ſervice; both among. thoſe wa now are * 
have been. K | 


ot thels Who/ Bow are, we duk not chuſe ſuch as i ett & ts 
pour out their words, 1 7 7 and deal in common place ſtuff; and ſtrole 
from company to company: but ſuch; whoſe life itſelf is a lecture; who 
not only preſctibe What is to be done, but give proof of it in their own 
practice 2); and Who in teaching what is to be avoided, are never found 
guilty, of what themfelyes condemn. Chuſe him for your guide, whom 
you attire” more wheh you {et his actions than when you hear his 
doctrine; not do 1 altogether forbic you to attend on thoſe alſo; whoſe 
crftoin” it is to Anit the Populace, and to entertain them with an 
| Ratings, provided they do it with this view; to make both themſelves 
and others better men; 3 and not on account of ambition: for what can 
be more ſcandalous than a philoſopher affecting popularity and applauſe! 
Does a patient ever pra 2 the Phyñician while he is uſing the kniſe or lan- 
cet Jh)? Be flent, be patient, and give yourſelves up to proper direction 
for your cure: ſhould you exclaim, and be nouy, I ſhould pay no regard 
thereto, except it were, that I thou ght I had touched you ſo, as to make 
you bewail your fins; or; if ir be only to ſhew, how much you attend to, 
and are moved with the ſoblinie: there is no harm in i ;, or be it to 
glve your vote atid Seb AUR WAN our it, 
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The ole of Ryrbagoras were enjoined ſilence for ſive years: think 
you then they were allowed to make. their remarks, and give; their plau- 
dit? Beſides, how great muſt be bis folly, who when he diſmiſſeth his 
audience j is highly pleaſed with the acclamations of the unſkilful? What 
cauſe hath a man to.rejoice at being praiſed by thoſe, whom he cannot 
praiſe himſelf | Fabian harangued the people; 3 but he was heard with de- 
cency and modeſty: ſometimes indeed a loud applauſe would burſt forth, 
but it was at the ſublimity of his ſentiments, not at the charming ſound 
of his ſweet⸗ flowing elocution. There is a great difference between the 
applauſe of the theatres and that of the ſchools: and there may be abuſe 
and an impropriety in giving praiſe. Things are known by certain fi igns 
and tokens if well obſerved; and à very little circumſtance will give 
proof of a perſon's "diſpoſition: an immodeſt perſon' is ſometimes known 
by his gait, by a motion of the hand, by'a fingle repartee, by ſcratching 
the head with one finger C1, or a lear of the &ye: laughter betrays a 
fool; and the countenance, or dreſs, a madman: theſe, I fay, are common 
tokens; 3 and vou may alſo know what, A man, is, by obſerving in what 
temper he receives praiſe, and by whom it is given: An auditor will 
ſometimes { ſtretch out his hands to a philoſopher, and a crowd of admirers 

; riſing up, hover, as it were, over his head. Now ſuch a one is not prai- 
ſed hereby; if you underſtand the thing rightly, it is pothing, more than 
a mere hubbub. Let ſuch: acclamations as theſe be given to thoſe arts, 
that have nothing more in view than to pleaſe the populace. .. Let phi- 
Joſophy be adored in flence, - Young, men indeed may ſometimes. be 
allowed t to follow the impulſe of the mind; but then only, when the 
impulſe is ſo ſtrong, that it is not.in their power to refrain: this fort of 
praiſe carries with it an exhortation to the whole audience, and particu- 
larly encourageth the minds of youth: but let them be moved with the | 
ſubject propoſed, and not merely with the compoſition : otherwiſe elo- ; 

. quence is prejudical, to them, if it only f ſtirs up a deſire of che wer accom- 
e 79 n 48 bij veg 197) 0407 Dag ou 10 01 1 

But 1 that) deter this matter Wy the 12 wr it er a Gogular | 
and long diſcuſſion, to ſhew how the Ty are to be addreſſed, and 
e by ** e e ſide e is no . Bye an 

Fire? 1242 er 
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philoſophy i is injured when it is proſtituted to any finiſter purpoſe: but 
it may bedrawn in its proper colours and native dau 4: when ines | 
| n “! OY 


# 


ANNOTATIONS, a. 


aas 


691 But what * * ea ſay? Why, that it 1s the internal — of mankind (entailed 
by Adam on his poſterity) of which the antient philoſophers not knowing the cauſe in vain ſought a 
retnedy in their frantic ſchemes of eee Nor were the antient poets leſs ſenſible of the evil, 
though alike income the cauſe, 
Ta xpnoT ere raαν,EEſa, x3 — 
Ou inmortues - -Eur. Hippol. 380. 
Dur duty auell we Tuo, and underſtand, 
| But practiſe not. | * 3 
Euripides likewiſe introduces Medea ſpeaking eser herſelf. Med. v. 1078. 
Kat u , 51 N u kd. yy 
Ovpuds J xpeioooy TAY Er Crrmvpearar, 
Full well I know the ills by me defign'd, | | | 
55 But gaffion over-rules the lab ring mind. M. oF . 
Thus expreſſed by Ovid. Met. I. 7. | 
338 colin aber eſſem: 
| + Sed trahit invitam nova vis: aliudque Cupido, 
. | Mens aliud ſuadet : video meliora, proboque : | 
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Dtieteriora ſequor,—— 
Smit by new pow'rs, my heart unwilling bleeds ; 
Diſcretion there, and here affe tion pleads : 
I. ſee the right, and I approve it too; 
T blame the wrong, and yet the wrong purſur. | 
Such were the Heathens. Comp. Rom. i. 22. II. 14. 15. Such the Scribes, Mark xii. 32. 
Such the Jew, Rom. x. 2. II. 17. 18. And ſuch, alas! the Chriſtian, according to the acknow- 
ledgment of St. Paul; Far the will is preſent with me, but how to perform that æubich is good I find not ; 
for the good that ¶ vould, I do not; but the evil which I would not, that I dv: Now if I ds that 1 
avould not, it is no more I that do it, but fin that dwelleth in me. Rom. vii. 18. Where note, the 
Apoſtle's s expteſſions of wot wwilling the evil be doth, &c. are not intended here to leave any innocence, 
or excuſe upon himſelf, as not acceſſary to his fault : but partly to acknowledge the good effect of 
the law upon him; partly the tyrannical and powerful operation « of ſin before grace. See M. Fell. 
Rom. viii. 3. Kc Gal, i. 14, K. | 
5) Nemo per fe ' ſatis valet; ut emergat. Not that wor ard ſufficient of ourſelves (fo much as) to 
think (and much leſs to : act) any (good) thing, as aurſelves; but our ſufficiency is of God. Cor. 
iii. 5. For by grace are-ye ſaved through faith ; and that of if e. F it 15 2 gift of G 
Epheſ. ü. 8. Phil. 3 18. Ses Epp. 4, (N. a) . f 
e) Cicero ae Deor. ) /ays that Epicurus (gloriabatur, ut 4 in Krips, ſemagifirim 


| habuiſſe nullum) glories, n ; Laerfins affems the aut, 
1 OE TO Ny es 


(ﬆ) Ferad 


- 


* A3 T. H FE E REN . af Sean 
ä (4) Forced and compe as is the ſupp of Ca, TY 
(e) Finally, my e ren 'Rrong in the Lord, Lad in) At, N che," 42 Put on 42 cold: 
rmour of God; — verellle (ol ere Giäble enemies) 
but againſt principalities,: againſt powers, againſt the rulers of the date of. this pri. — 
Hiritual auicledugſi in baſe ſſaver. Epheſ. vi. 10. See the foregoing Epiſtle. 
Y For when they ſpeak great ſwelling words of vanity, they allure, through much 3 thoſe 
that were for @ while eſcaped KA! them who live in error; while they promife them liberty, they them- 
ſelves are the ſervants of co . Per 21. P „ pO A 
(gs) For yourſekoves know, 2 41 Mie us 3 Hrs we behaved no . NR E 
* ii Thel. 3. 2. 
A living Kappen of the truths by vr AE” e 5 ; Good . 


bo It i is obſervable that the phyſicians in thoſe days, profeſſed ſurgery, and prepared n 0 own 
eines, which i is not reckoned ſo reputable among us as in Fovigy Marine, Where i it is che 


general practice. See Ep. 75. 

(0) This was looked upon as a ſure fon x an phoning cone} 26 Nas iy x8@&AJv 
vu, (Lucian.) To ſeratch the head with the. top of. eker, ME not REES the ee of 
the curls. "OX whom, Javgoad, IX. 133. | 4 

Conveniunt etcarpentli et navibus omnes 

Qui digito ſcalpunt uno Caput-—— 
| | | All will brennung „„ 
77 Rome, by boat or coach, . 3 0 
| - Their heads who neatly, he ge ſrt ere. 
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25 er, bro and Value . Phil TY 
Wir: Can 45 be perſuaded to when 1 pron 92. 
to attempt a voyage? I ſet ſail in an unruffled fea, but the ſky look d 
heavy as overcharged with dark clouds that generally turn to rain or 
wind: yet doubtful and blowing as the weather ſeem d, I thought, 5 
| Lusciliur, I ſhould ſoon be convey'd ſo few miles as from your Paribenope, | 
to Puteoli {a):. and to get thither the ſooner, we launched out into the 
deep in a direct courſe for the iſland Nes, without coaſting it along the 
ſhore. But when I had 8 ſo 2 Wee e * 


f 
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on, or returned, the fmoothneſs of the ſea which firſt tempted me out 5, 

was gone off: it was not indeed as yet a ſtorm, but the ſea began to roll 
and the firges to ſwell and claſh. Whereupon I defired the maſter of 
the veſſel to ſet me ſomewhere aſhore; but he told me it was impoſſible; 
as there was no haven near; and that he feared nothing ſo much in a 
ſtorm as the land. But I was tos much vexed, to be apprehenſive of 
any danger; for I was terribly ſea-ſick, and could get no relief by evacua- 
tion: I therefore inſiſted upon it whether he would or not, that he ſhould 
bear to ſhore; which as foon as we drew nigh to, I waited not, till, as 
Virgil ſays {c), obvertunt pelago proras, [they turn the prow of the ſhip 
to the ſhore) aut, anchora de prora jaciatur {or caſt anchor). But 
mindful of my old cuſtom, I flung myſelf into the ſea in my looſe robe, 
as when we go into the cold bath: And you cannot imagine what I 
ſuffer d, when I fprawled among the rocks, ſeeking or making what way 
I could: I then perfectly underſtood, why mariners are ſo juſtly afraid 

of land: and it is incredible to think what I further fuffer d, when I 
could not bear my own load: know this, that the ſea was not ſo great 
an enemy to Ulyes, either from ſickneſs, or frequent ſhipwreck, as it is 
to me; ſo that was I oblig'd to ail again, 1 ſhould think it twice ten 


| years before : ALE my voyage. 


Bower us bon n the: recover: (for, this ficknels, # a 
know, foon goes off upon landing, ) and had refreſh'd my body with 
anointing it in the ſun, I began to reflect with myſelf, how forgetful. 
we are of our-infirmities, not only thoſe of the mind, which the greater 
they are, the more they lie concealed; but of the body, which now and, 
then admoniſh us, and make us fenfible of them. A flight diſorder is 
apt to deeeive us; but when it gathers ſtrength, and a real fever burns up 
the body; it forces acknowledgment, be the patient ever ſo hardy, and 
ſabje& to ſuck diſtempers. The feet ach, the joints prick and ſhoot; 
but as yet we diſſemble ), and ſay, we have ſprained our ancle, or over- 
tired ourſelves by ſome violent exerciſe, or in ſhort, we know not what 
it is; but when the knots are formed, and the nervous fibres grown ſo 7 
ſtiff as to diſable one from walking, it is then acknowledg'd to be the = 
gout (e). It is not fo with the difeaſes of the mind, which the worſa 
they are, are the leſs perceived. Nor need you wonder at this, deareſt 
Dh is, be „ B b OS: Tucillus, 
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al: chers be aride difference berween you, 4 and {es commonalty; 3 you 


— 


Lucilius; for he that dozes, or takes a nap, ee thinks that he 
is leeping, even in his ſleep; whereas a ſound ſleep extinguiſheth all 
dreams, and ſinks the mind ſo deep, as to deprive it of its intellectual 
faculties. Why is not a man ready to acknowledge his faults? becauſe 
he is as yet plunged in them {as in a ſound ſſeep.) To tell a dream is 
the part of one awake; ; and to confeſs our een, is a token of 


| ane 


Let us WG a 7 ) that we may be ſenſible of, and correct 


our errors. Now, it is philoſophy alone that will rouſe us; tis ſhe 


alone that will ſhake off a ſound ſleep: dedicate yourſelf entirely to 


her; you are worthy of her, and ſhe of you; embrace her moſt cordially: 


deny yourſelf to all beſides, boldly, publickly. There is no reaſon that 
a philoſopher ſhould be at the will and pleaſure of any one elſe. If 


you were ill, you would not concern yourſelf with family-affairs; nor 


with the buſineſs of the Forum; nor would you have ſo great a value 


for any one, as to appear an advocate in court for him: your whole atten- 


tion would be taken up, in endeavouring to get rid of your diſorder: | 


and will you not do che nf now ? 


Let every impediment be chown aſide, while you 8 only to the 
attainment of a ſound mind. No one can attain this, who is buſied 
about other things (g). Philoſophy exerciſeth a regal power: ſhe grants 


time; but accepts it not: ſhe is no ſubſtitute; ſhe is the principal, in 


waiting, and gives commands (5). Alexander, to a certain ſtate that 


promiſed him part of their lands, and half their property, ſaid, that he 


Game due Afia with' ebie refulution ; wt to accept of obst they would be pl 


| ſtd to give bim; but that they might enjoy ee eg e fo. 


laue them i). Philoſophy uſeth the ſame language in all reſpects. 
vill not accept the time of you, which: ſeems ſuperfluous, and you know not 
Sow 70 ms ee, Piet 5 2 a 8 ve proper k Hare 
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ſhal far excel other mortals; - nor ſhall the gods themſelves far excel 
you. Do you aſk in what the difference between you ſhall conſiſt? 
they will continue longer. But it is the glory of a ſkilful artiſt to in- 
clude much in a little compaſs: the few days of a wiſe man are as much 

to him, as his eternity is to God: nay, there is ſomething wherein the 
wiſe man has the advantage of the gods themſelves (4), They are what 
they are by nature, the iuiſe man is what he is by his own induſtry: be- 
hold, a wonderful thing, to have the weakneſs of a man and the ſecurity 
of God. Incredible is the ſtrength of philoſophy in repelling every vio- 

| lent attack from without: not one of fortune's darts can fix itſelf in 
her: ſhe is every where guarded and impenetrable: ſome ſhe wearies 
out; the lighter ſort ſhe retains in the folds of her outer robe: and 
others ſhe ſhakes off unhurt, and e even returns them on | him from whom 
they came. 


Ly 


AN NO 8 ce. 
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(4) 'Porthempe, the birth-place of Lais f 1 now . Naples. Puteoli, à city in Compants 1 
now Puzzuola, Neft, an iſland in Campania, al. Neft. Unde malignum aera reſpirat 1 
circumflua Neſſis, Stat. II. 2. 78, —now called Nita. 

69 me corruperat] induced me to forego the reſolution I had in common with Cato, Mari non 
ire quo terra poſſem; xo? to go 238 abbhere I could go 9 asd. 

(% Virgil. En. III. 277. VI. E 

4 So Lucian 
| Aras yap Ss NPY e 
Ns erte, j rpoxud ds Tu Cam, 
Ates pnomv, wi gpacas Tir artiay, — 
O phneye ya, ws Sorar ASH? , FLA WD FT 125 
Xpoves N iner gurus ad f Bray” | | 
Kd: rb etuadeas wpdoa; mw THO, 
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IId SIprapCcs, Hic Aανe p,. | : 
Wat | Fan would @ man deceive himfelf, and friends, © ä | 
er dee 1 bis rar, —.. , ͤ ring. 


| Hud feigns Jome accident, a wrench, or ſprains? - 

. But exons ere long the fore diſeaſe, by name, 

| bes carried by his frientts, as Muert in triumph. M. 
„ know nothing of the gout ; and cannot conceive why any one ſhould have been 
aſhamed of it; unleſs the Romans ſuppoſed it not boreditary, but always acquired by luxury and | , 
high-living. . (Locuples podagra, Juv. 43, 96-—tyrpeſq: .podagras; Firgs . 3» 299+): ot 1 

| believe, thers are many inktances to the contrary. 11 
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(e) utroſque — cit 1. difrſerit vel detorſert, OY 

* Hec Fran de x41 768 iννννν αοονννν⁰ πνονiν 
dress of axgvers, br dt 02, cara. dae, 
Tab ler tnave, ud Ang, Ad jail SEAN. 
e e eee. 
a Aud pain obliges you to twn, with me, - 
*. . Whether you auill ar not, it is ebe gouts | 

7) This metaphor ! is frequent in Scripture——rwate, ye y ID WT i. 5. Thick that 
it is high time to awake out of fleep, for now is our ſalvation marer than uohen abr belivocd. Rom, 
xii; 11. Atonle to righteoufne/t. and fin not. I. Cor. xv. 34, K 75 

1 Martha, Thou art careful and troubled about many things, e 1806 4. 
See Ep. xxiii. (N. f.) 

(3) Ordinaria eſt] So the chil r principal Conluls, who were elected in Pally were ſtiled 
Ordinarti,” as diſtinguiſhed from the Honorar, and Sufſed7i-; the 3 meme 
other timen. See Rp. 10. Sidog. Apol. p. 86. | Sueton. Jul. e. a). | 

(5) When Darius offered to ſurrender Lydia, Tonia, olit, to deander, he anGvered, chat be 
came not out avith the view of Jo Jmall a recompence, but for the conqueſt of his kingdem, and the empire 
of the eaft. Qu: Curt, I. iv. | 


(4) Nothing, with our author's leave, can be more impious hd lates eee 
the Stoicsz who were not ſatisfied with making their wwi/e man equal to the gods, but even in ſome 
caſes gave him the preference! Though this indeed might ſeem excuſable, if they really believed 
ſome facts related of the gods, (for which they were rallied by the poets, and particularly the come- 
dians, 4riftophanes, Plautus, Terence) which a eee eee 
an eee ee, 27 og re 108. 
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My >" Lucili hat CR i ah but'la now 
come upon me on a Glen, Do you' aſk, what malady? really you 
may well aſk; for there is none, I think, but what I am afflicted with. 
Vet I ſeem deſtined to one in particular, "which why I ſhould honour 
with a Greek name, I know not (4: for I think I may properly call it, 
ſuſpirium, ( cough,..or Lurtug o breath:) the violence of it, indeed, 
| lafts not long: like a or, it is generally over within the hour. För 
ip cn ng, wane breath? e e Oe 4 
have 


. — 


LUCIUS ANN EUS SENECA ug 
have paſſed by me unregarded; none ſeeming more troubleſome to me 
than this: for any other is nothing more than being. fick, but this is to 
expire: therefore the phyſicians call it, the exerciſe of death (c). The 
breath will ſome time or other go off, as it frequently attempts ſo to do. 


You may perhaps think me chearful, in now writing to you, becauſe 
I have eſcaped; but was I to rejoice at this, as if I now enjoy'd a com- 
plete ſtate of health, I ſhould act as ridiculouſly, as. one who thinks he 
has gained his cauſe, by forfeiting his recognizance. Indeed while I 
was almoſt choaked, I was not the leſs chearful and courageous in 
thought: what is this, I cried? does death make ſo many trials of 
me? he is welcome; I have long ſince made trial of him: do you aſk 
how long? why, before I was born. To die, is not to be (d): and what 
that is I already know: it will be the ſame after I am gone, as it was 
before I was in being. Was there any torment in this, we muſt have 
experienced the ſame before we came into the world; but we were not 
then ſenſible of any pain or trouble. I aſk, whether you would not 
call him a fool, who thinks a candle in a worſe condition when it is 
put out, than before it was lighted up? We are alſo lighted up, and {to 
all appearance) put out: in the interval indeed we ſuffer ſomething; but 
before and after all is fecure. For in this, my Lucilius, Jam not 
miſtaben] we deceive ourſelves, in thinking that death only follows life, 
whereas it both goes before and will follow after it: for where is the 
difference i in not beginning, or ceaſing to exiſt ? the effect of both is, no: 
to be ſe). With theſe and the like tacit remonſtrances I communed 
with myſelf, (for I had not breath to ſpeak,) till my fit by degrees began 
to go off, and I enjoy d ſtill longer intermiſſions; not that as yet, does 
my breath flow in a natural and eaſy courſe: Kill I feel my diſorder 
hanging upon me; and let it do what it will, x I I arg not nor 


enen 


%% ³ AA orient we 0 Kt als, being 
already prepared, and quite regardleſs of the day (. But let me par- 
ticularly recommend to your praiſe and imitation ſome one, whom it 
e not to "Orr when ir in n to live; for what virtue is there 


| in 


— 


- 
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of 
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in going off when you are forced g/? Yeteven here there is room for 


virtue: I amoblig'd indeed to quit the ſtage, but I will make a willing 


and decent exit: and therefore the wiſe man can never be ſaid to be for- 


ced off, becauſe to be forced off, is to be expelled from whence you 
retire unwillingly: but the wiſe man does nothing unwillingly: he is 
not ſubject to neceſſity: for what muſt be done, that he alſo wills (7. 


ANNOTATIONS, &. 
(a) Colliblatody "oe properly @ furlew for it is a military term. 


9) Gr. dh,, aut OO, an afthma. Vid. Mercurial. Var. Lact. vi. 16. | 
(c) Meditationem Mortis.] Which Hieron. Mercurial. not knowing a reaſon for, alters it to 


Exercitationem. And another learned phyſician writes it Modulationem ; but Gronovius proves the 


| right reading to be, Meditationem, in the ſame ſenſe with 2 rad from Fran en 
in Plautus, Cicero, c. Vid. Gronov. in loc. 


C Mors nos in illam tranquillitatem, in qua, antequam naſeromur, Janis, reponit. Se. | 


ad Marc. c. 19. ad Polyb. c. 27. f 
W e LOWE Is Has: | | „ 
 , Quant, quo jaceas poſt obitum loco? — W N 
| Quo non nata jacent.— Sm. 5 ets a 
| $0 Andromache in Eur. Troad. 63 1. 
4 T3 un Y, T6 > Saver Neo- aty a. f 
Aud Chas: Hoc ſaltem in maximis malis boni conſequamur, &c. Ep. V. 21. | 
This advantage we may at leaft derive from our calamities ; that Aa bong to lan 3 


* — 


avith contempt which even if we Were happy we ought to deſpiſe, as a ſtate of total inſenſibility : but 


avhich under our preſent afflietions, ſhould be the object of our conſtant Wi/hes, And elſewhere, Si non 
ero, ſenſu carebo.—Una ratio videtur, quicquid evenerit ferre mgderats ; præſertim cum omnium 
rerum mors fit extremum. But the ingenious and learned tranſlator obſerves, that, h paſſages, 


without any violence conſtructian, may be interpreted as affitming wothing more than that death is an 
utter extinion of all fenftbility with reſpec to human concerns, (Somewhat like this we meet with in 


Eccleſ. ix. v. The living know that they ſhall die, but the dead know not any thing. It follows, v. 6. 


Their love, and their hatred and their envy is now periſhed, neither have they/any more a portion for 


ever in any thing that is done under the ſun.) Moreover, t that Cicero s real ſentiments and opi- 


| nions are not to be proved from the foregoing ; as it was uſual with him to accommodate his expreſ. 


' fion to the principles or circumſtances of his correſpondence ; that in a letter to Atticus he expreſsly 


mentions his expectation of a future ſtate, Tempus eſt nos de dl prrpetue jam, non de hac exigua 


vita, cogitare ; it i time for us to confider, not the ſhort lift aus are alletted here, but life everlaſting : 


and, that his philoſophical writings abound with various and full proofs, that he was firmly per- 
 ſuaded of the immortality of the foul.” (Vid. loc.) And 1 think we may ſay the fame, in all reſpects, | 


of our Author, notwithſtanding what he hath advanced in this Epiſtle, when in contradiction thereto 
he hath elſewhere alledged, that rhe /ouls of the goed and virtuous, after death, are carried up iu 


e e Nr eee a nas 69 pirven.- : 


bewail: 
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Bewail and perhaps (if according to the opinion of fame wiſe m}n there in @ place prepared for our recep- 
tion hereefter) that he, whom we fondly imagined to have periſhed, is ſent before us to that happy manſion. 
And more expreſsly, Ep. 102, Dies iſta, quam, tanquam extremum reformidas, æterni natalis eſt. 
The day, which men are apt to dread as their laſt, is but the birth-day of an eternity. Nothing ſurely 
can heighten more the obligation we Chriſtians owe to the good pleaſure of God, in giving us cer- 


tainty in theſe high matters concerning himſelf, and the immortality of the ſoul; wherein the antient 


philoſophers, even the wiſeſt of them, Socrates, Cicero, Seneca, were ſo perplexed and bewildered 
with doubt and error. Not but that in the more poetical part of Scripture, we have ſimilar paſſages 
before us concerning death; as, Why died I not from the womb ? (ſays Fob in the paroxiſm of grief) 
for now ſhould I have been fill and quiet; I ſhould have ſlept with Kings and Counſellors of the earth ; 
1 fbould have been as infants that never ſaw light. Job. iii. 11, 19. And Eccleſr iii. 19. 20. That 
evhich befalleth the ſins of men, befalleth beats; as the one dieth, fo dieth the other. All go to one 
place, all are of the duft, and all turn to duft again : which is contradicted, or rather anſwered in the 
next yerſe, if the whole be a dialogue; who knoweth the ſpirit of man that goeth upward, and the ſpirit 
of a beaſt, that goeth downward to the earth. — Bleſſed therefore be God for the vouchſafement of his 


gracious purpoſe by the appearing of our Saviour, wvho hath aboliſhed death, and brought life and immor- 


tality to light through the Goſpel. II. Tim. 1. 10. 
(e) Seneca repeats the ſame thought in Con/ol. ad Polyb. c. 7. as alſo i in Con/ol. ad Marc. —. he 
abſolutely rejects the notion of future puniſhments, &c, See Leland, II. p. 289. 

(/) Here again Seneca ſeems to ſpeak like a Chriſtian philoſopher : ſo that if any thing is wanting 


© | here, as Muretus conjectures, we may regret the loſs. 


(g) I would recommend to you the example of ſome young man, who in the prime of life @ a 
afraid to die: as for me, I am old, and therefore it is no virtue, 
©) And thinks, in Mr. Win that whatever iu, is right, 


WY So # BPISTLE IV. 
A true Priend is never alfa 


. Ic Often e6tuen 1 dings 15 air in ee as ate tired, as if 
I had walked as far as I had rode; for it is a pain to me to be carried 
fur; and perhaps the more ſo, becauſe it is not natural: Nature hath 
given us feet, to walk withal, as well as eyes to ſee with, for ourſelves. 
I know that an indulgence of this kind is apt to weaken one; and we 
may leave off walking, till by diſuſe we cannot walk at all; but a little 


ſhaking was at preſent neceſſary for me, that either I might throw off 


uch 1 as Was troubles to me; or that by fuch m__ exerciſe 
I ugh 


' 


5 


cannot bear to ſee another happier than himſelf: who like a timorous 
_ and filly animal hides himſelf forfear---ſuch/ aone lives not to himſelf, 
e ecke e wow keene inns bs 


* 
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I might extenuate the difficulty of breathing; and indeed 1 fond g great 
benefit therefrom, which made me perſiſt in it the longer; eſpecially 
being invited, by the pleaſantneſs of the ſhore, that winds between 
Cumæ and the villa of Servilius Vatia; forming a neck of land, with 
the ſea on one fide, and the lake on the other: the ground too at this 
time was more firm and ſolid, by reaſon of a late tempeſt; as the waves, 
you know, by frequent overflowing, levels or ſmooths it; whereas a 
calm or long ebb, looſens it, when the moiſture that cemented the ride. 
is all deniped Sram. them... 3 . 


: 


But, opting to enen I was "locking combi to ſee, if I 8559 find 
a proper object for. ſome uſeful reflection: when I happen'd to caſt my 
eyes upon the villa, that ſometime ſince belong d to Yatia.—In this villa, 
that rich Prætorian, who had ſignalized himſelf in nothing but his indo- 
lence, ſpent his days; and living to a good old age, was from this 
circumſtance alone accounted an happy man. For as often as a connec- 


tion with AfniusGallus [@), or the hatred (and ſometime after, the love) 


of Sjanus (GJ. (for it was alike dangerous to be his averſion or favourite) 


had brought any one to ruin; all men would cry, O happy Vatia, you 


alone know how to live: he indeed knew how to, lie concealed, but not 


to tive: for there is a great difference, between a retired life and an idle 
one: I never paſſed by his villa in my life, but I cried, Vatia hic fitus off, 


Here hes Vatia. But, philoſophy my Lucilius, is ſo ſacred and venerable 


a thing, that whatever pretends to be like it, muſt reſt upon a falfity: 
for the vulgar think a man who has retired from buſineſs muſt neceſſarily 


be free from all care and trouble; well ſatisfied in and living altogether 
for, himſelf: whereas nothing like this can be applied to any one, but 
to the wiſe man: he indeed is a ſtranger to anxiety, and knows how to 
live for himſelf: ſuch a one, I ſay (which-is the principal good) knows 
how to ue; whereas the man, who flies from men and buſineſs, whom 
the ill ſucceſs of his ambition hath baniſhed from converſation, who. 
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to no one elſe: yet there is ſomething fo valuable in conſtancy and 
beiten that even the moſt ſtubborn indolence gains ſome credit. 


+ 6 can write thing of certainty concerning the Villa itſelf, en. 1 
know nothing more than the front and outſide, as it appears to us on 
the road. There are two grottos of curious workmanſhip, each of whoſe 

| floors are of equal dimenſions, with the court yard; the one of which | 
never admits the ſun; the other is expoſed to it all day long: A river 
chat runs into the ſea, and the Acberuſſan lake, divides, like a canal, a 
grove of plane trees: and this river, tho frequently drawn, is ſtill ſup- | 
plied with ſtore of fiſh; but the fiſhermen ſpare it when the ſea is. open 
to them; and when ſtormy weather gives them an holyday, every one 
catches the fiſh as they can. But what makes this Yi/la moſt commo- 
dious, is, that it hath Baiæ on the other fide the wall; enjoying all the 
pleaſures of it without its inconveniences. So much 1 know due to its 
praiſe: and indeed it is a Villa I think habitable all the year: for it 
_ fronts the welt, wind, and r receives ſo et fe it as to keep it off from 


4 ; < F * , 


Pins "therefore dem not c injudicioutly 10 have: hs this Villa, 

| je ee to retire,” and wear out his days in indolence, and a quiet old 
age. But in truth, it is not the place, be it where it will, that can 
confer true tranquillity; it is the mind that is all in all. I have ſeen 
chagrin and melancholy i in the moſt pleaſant and chearful Villa; and 1 
have ſeen men, in the midſt .of Ack Becel. as it were, with 
TORE FR EY TT COL OLE: as 


There is no ton therefore you ſhould complain of your ſituation, 
| becauſe you are not i in Campania. And why ſhould I fay, you are not. Co 
there? Send us your thoughts: a man may very well converſe with 8 — 
his abſent friends; indeed as often and as long as you pleaſe: nay, we 
enjoy this pleaſure great as it is, the more, on the account of abſence: 
for the being preſent is apt to make us ſomewhat ſhy: and becauſe, 
having an opportunity to talk, and walk together, when we fit down, 
Z or are parted, x we think no more of thoſe we ſaw fo lately; and Fharmay 
„ SS make 
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much of bur friend's company as you imagined. A friend is to be en- 
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＋ 4 : | | 
make us bear ableace the more patiently i is, ns is no 900 who i is not 


" bftew abſent,” to his friend or neighbour: for conſider the many abſent 
nights, and the differenCemploys of the day on eſther ſide and the differ- 


ent purſuits, the different ſtudies, and frequent calls out of the city; 
and you will find, that 4 5 voyage or a | journey. does not deprive us of ſo 


A 
SS 4 


joy'd, by the Mind; this i is never abſent; it daily ſees whom it pleaſes, 


"Therefore, ſtill ſtudy with me, ſup with me, walk with mer v we ſhould 


live in very "narrow bounds, could any thing be excluded our thou: ghts: 
1 ſee you ſtill, my Lucilius, I ever hear thee; in ſhort, Lam n ſo 3 
with you, that Tam in doubt, whether I ſhall ſend y you any more epiſtles 
or only a complimental „ ARES Wn e OO TER One vt 
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"to Tiki had TER ko him, or that Gallus had married Vipſania, W Ga of b Marcys 
Agrippa, and formerly wiſe of Tiberius; who ſuſpekted cat by this match he meant to ſoar above the 
rank of a ſabject; he poſſeſſed alſo the bold and haughty ſpirit of Afrivs Polhy his father. That 
Gallus FFF eee eee 
was uncertain. | 

(3) den by Tacitzs, is, that he was alike deſtrudtive to the ſlate, 
when he flouriſhed and when he fell. His perſon was hardy and equal to any fatigue;" his ſpirit 
during but covered; ſedulous to diſguiſe his on counſels, dextrous to blacken others; alike fawn- 
" and imperious; to appearance exactly modeſt, but in his heart foſtering the luſt of domination. 
No acbeſs to:honours but through his favour, and this purchaſed. He was at length executed, and 
© his body drawn through the ſtreets and not only his children, but alt choſe under acctfarion of any 
attachment by kim, were. put to the ſlaughter. — 7 4 91 nns 3 Wen n 

( Aman may retire and drone life away in ſolitude, like a Monk, or like him, over 
e eee hoald ſomebody wrote, Here lies ſuch a one. But no ſuch man will be able to 
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EPIST LE LVI. 
o Tranquillity—(a). 


LF 1 me die, if I think filence ſo abſolutely, neceſſary for a ſtudious 
man as it ſeems at firſt to be: variety of noiſe ſurrounds me on every 


| fide : I lodge even over a bath. Suppoſe now all kinds of ſounds that 


can be harſh and diſagreeable to the ears; as when the ſtrong boxers are 
exerciſing themſelves, and fling about their hands loaded with lead (3), 


or when they are in diſtreſs, or imitate thoſe that are, and J hear their 
groans; or when ſending | forth their breath, whi h for ſome time they 


held in, 1 hear their hiffing, and violent ſobs; or.when I meet with an 


idle varlet, who anvints the ordinary wreſtlers for their exerciſe, and I. 
hear the different | flaps he gives them on their ſhoulder, with either a 
flat or hollow palm or if a ball - player (c) comes in, and begins to 

count the balls, it is almoſt over with me. Add to theſe the rank (4 \ 


and ſwaggering bully, the taking 4 pickpocket, or the bawling of ſuch 
as delight to hear their boice echo through the bath (e); add alſo thoſe, 


who daſh into tlie pond: with a great noiſe of the water; and beſides 


theſe, ſuch whoſe voices at leaſt are tolerable: ſuppoòſe a hair-plucker a 
(J) every now and then ſqueaking with a ſhrill and effeminate tone, 


j 


to make himſelf the more remarkable, and is never filent but when he 


is at work, and making his patient cry for him: add to theſe the 
various cries of thoſe that ſell cakes and ſauſages, the gingetbread 

baker, the huckſter, and all ſuch as vend their wares about the ſtreets 
with a peculiar tone. Sure you bave 10 ears, you ſay, or muſt be made © 
F tron, whoſe mind is not difturbed with ſuch various and diſonant ſounds ; 
- "when our Chryſippus (g)'is almoſt killed, with only the common ſalutations 


of the morning. I aſſure you, Lucilius, J regard all this noiſe no more 


than the ebbing and flowing of the water: though T hear that a certain 
people, near the River Nile, gave this as a reaſon for changing the ſite 


0 Their city; becauſe they could not bear the noiſe of the waterfalls (5). 
- 08 BOS | But 
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©. 
Nun © me, I ow a voice diftrafts me more than any noiſe Wha 


ver; for that draws off the mind, but this only ſtrikes, and fills the 
ear: and I will moreover tell you what I reckon among thoſe things: - 
that give me no diſturbance, the rattling of the carriages in the ſtreets (i); 
a ſmith's forge in the houſe, a ſawyer's yard next door; and the horrid. 
noiſe a fellow makes, who, by the Temple of Peace, is ever trying his: 
new-made hautboys and trumpets, and does not ling but bawl: the 
found indeed, which ſtartles me after intermiſſions, is ſomewhat more: 
troubleſome to me than that which is continued; but- Fam fo inured 
to. theſe things, that I could even hear a boatſwain { 2) giving orders 
to his crew, with the moſt harſh and hoarſe vociferation, without being 
in the leaſt e e een 


4% . 


- 


The truth © is; I force my withd'to be 0 intent upon itſelf, as not to. 
be drawn off by any thing from without. Whatever noiſe is abroad, I 
care not, while all is calm and quiet within; no jarring between deſire. 
and fear; no diſſenſion between avarice and luxury: in ſhort, no one 
paſſion thwarting another; for what availeth all "HD inable Re, if” 
CN are at variance?. | ; 


7 


Omnia noctis erant Placidd compoſts quit: | 70A p 
4 All things were lull d, by night, in pleafing reſt,” 


faith the poet {Farro); ;but tis falſe; there can be no pleaſing ET but 
what is the effect of reaſon //)- the night rather promotes than prevents 1d 
trouble, and only changes one ſcene of anxiety for another: for even. 
the dreams of thoſe that fleep, are as turbulent as all the accidents of 
the day.. There can be no- true tranquillity, but what ariſeth from a- 
ſound mind Behold the man, who endeavours to ſleep, while the 
_ whole houſe is filent; and, that the leaſt noiſe may not reach his ears, 
all the ſervants are order!d not to ſpeak a word: and, if they approach 
near his bed, to tread as ſoftly as poſſible; yet is he turning from one 
ſide to another, and would fain get a . ſtill complaining, . that he 
hears noiſes, while not the leaſt is made. Now, what do you think oth 
the reaſon of this? hy, his mind is diſturb'd; tllis muſt be appeaſed; 1 
Keen muſt be geen the noiſe is e 3 a: 
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not think the mind is at . 3 tho” the TY were to lie as ſtill as in 
the arms of death. 


1 


Even reſt ſelf i is "Ent reſtleſs; and therefore it is proper we 
ſhould be rouſed to action, and employ'd-i in ſome of the liberal ſciences, 


as often as liſtleſſneſs ſeiſeth us impatient of its own weight. Great 


generals when they ſee a ſoldier diſobedient to orders, condemn him to 
| ſome hard labour; nor will permit him to Join his company. They 


have no time to play and. wanton, who are tied down. to buſineſs; 


and nothing is more certain, than that the vices of idleneſs are thrown 
off by proper OPT. 


We often 8 to retire, - Feelin fatigued with public affairs, and: 
chagrin'd at ſome unhappy and diſagreable ſtation; yet even amidſt this. 
retirement, which fear and diſguſt have induced us to ſeek, ambition 
ſometimes rankles at the heart: for it was not quite cut off, but only 
tired, and ſore vexed at things not ſucceeding to-its wiſh: I ſay the 
fame of luxury, which ſometimes, ſeems to give way: but ſoon again 
revives, ſolliciting thoſe who have profeſſed frugality; and in the midſt + 
of parſimony. purſues the pleaſures it had not entirely condemn'd, but 
only left for a time ; and purſues them now the more vehemently, as 
the more ſecretly. it can obtain its.deſires;; for the more public all vices - 


are, they are the leſs daring: diſeaſes likewiſe are more eaſily curable, 
when they break out, and ſhew themſelves: what they are: and you may 


be aſſured that avarice, ambition, and all the evils of the human heart 
are the moſt dangerous, when. they ſubſide, and are patched up by a 


pretended cure. We may ſeem at eaſe, but are far from being ſo; were 


we really ſo;—if we have ſounded a retreat; if we have deſpiſed all 


ſpecious trifles,—nothin g. as I have before obſerv'd, can recalk us; or 
withdraw our attention; not even the harmony of men or birds, could 


interrupt our ſerious thoughts, now become ſure and ſolid. The dif- 


poſition is light and wavering, which can be moved by any accidental 


ſound: it ſtill retains anxiety, and a dread of ſomething that excites its. 
4 —_ and care, as * our e 8 Ch MY feds vir bo 
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3 The Grecian darts and ſhocks of lances bore, 
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A me quem dudum non ulla nech ee 

Tela, neque adverſo glomerati « ex agmine Graii; 

| *Nunc'omnes terrent auræ, ſonusexcitat omnis 

*- Sulpeſain et pariter comitique onerique ul” 

6 9. ? wy Tube f bold and dauntheſs juſt before © 3 
At every Shadow ; now am eis 4 with fear, : | 

M. for. myſe af If but for the charge T bear N Dryden). | 
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In the Wer part of theſe lines Moi reſernbie a wile and brave 
man, whom not the brandiſhing of ſpears, nor the claſhing arms of an 
engaged troop, nor the outcries' of a beſieged city, can terrify; in the 
latter, a meer coward, wrapt in fear, and ſtartled at every noiſe; "whom © 
a fingle voice, taken for the din of a multitude, quite caſts down; and 
the lighteſt motions drive to deſpair: his burthen { bis aged father ) makes 
him timofous Take whom you will, of thoſe "rich fen who gather 
much, and load themſelves deseeith, you will ſee him {like neas * I 


fearful fin bis charge: Know therefore You are then only truly compo- 


ſl; when no alarm can move yo⁰ LE¹i no voice can ſhake you from 
yourſelf, whether it flatters, or threatens your or poufs forth A variety” 


of idle and Wha then?! ir ir ndt Möle Gonvehlent Bimeritncs to 


be free from hoiſs and brav Ig D: No doubt öf it. Therefdie T intene 


ſoon to change my quarters; I had a mind, one to try "and exerciſe” 


myſelf; but what neceſſity i is there for tormenting myſt iny longer _ 
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6 115 ilnpolible to-read this 1 — Epiile "dia being reminded of ug late Mr. Ho- | 
garth's excellent print, Fbt thraged Muſician, Who cannot be fuppoſed ſo great a philoſopher as 
Seneca 3 when ſurrounded: in wan u vhbiety'of external e = 5c M | | 
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(4) Scordalum, gz. Scorodalum. Era/m. Turneb. One that ſtinks of garlick. Ep. 84. Or, 
one of a rank ſmell after nde qu. ſcordylum.—al. One that _ the baths from all filth and ordure, 
. _ aGr. onop, © 
(e) According to Shes, (Sat. i. 4. 75)—In medio qui 
Scripta ſoro recizent ſunt multi: quique lavantes 3 
Suave locus voci reſonat concluſus,—— 
1a. Bit many bards the public forum chuſe, 
| Where to recite the labours of their muſe ; 
Or waiulted baths, that fill preſerve the found, 
While feveetly floats the voice in echoes round. —F rancis. 
Y Alipilum, al. alipilarius, i. e. qui alas depilat. Juvenal s of one as yet a boy 
nec vellendas j jam præbuit alas. (11. 157.) 
( 2) Lig, thinks this by no means applicable to ca- the philoſopher; and therefore reads 
it, *Crifpur, a friend of Seneca . | 
" © em '(ſtrepitum) perſerre gens ibi a Perſis a non een obtul alda fragore 


os "ak et ob hoc ſedibus ad quietiora tranſlatis. Nee Bart, iv. 2. | 
. 11 Stridentum et moderator eſſedorum, To 


15 Curvorum, et chorus Helciariorum, 2 6154} eon ds 
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£ : War EN I was obliged to ade Baie again 600 . Mp, 1 168 per- 
ſuaded myſelf, that we ſhould meet with another ſtorm, ſo determined 
to go by land. But the roads were fo bad, and full of ſloughs, that I 
was as much rocked às if 1 had gone by fea (4). 1 underwent the 
whole ceremony of wreſtlers (5); wanting > neither the ceroma { anointin. 
nor the haphe {being ſprinkled over "with duft), eſpecially in the Bonds 5 
way that leads to Naples, N othing can be more tedious than travelling 
* through that dungeon-like vale; nothing 'more diſagreeable than the 
| narrow paſſage, which is darkneſs itſelf :' ſo that it was impoſſible to ſee 
our way: or had the place admitted an) light, che duſt itſelf would 
have blinded us, which is troubleſome enough in the bigh and open 
road; but what muſt it be, when encloſed, . without, 4 breath of air to 
1 carry it off; and we only kick ĩt up upon one another? Thus I ſay we 
"were plagued with two Contrary evils; and the ſame road, on the fame 
day, covered us with mud and duſt. Vet even this darkfome way 
yielded matter for reflection; I felt a certain ſtroke upon'my mind, and 
ö = 1 fiery 5 though without _ "which the novelty and hideouſneſt of 
WO | . 2275 232 me. ry 1#5 E EY . ** e νẽ,j,iz At. We A.: non 
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hot pe Conklin, 0 this was applicable. only to. pal, ; 
by: 3 who am far from pretending to a tolerable ſufficiency, and much leſs 

SENG to perfection; let it be applied to one, over whom Fortune hath loſt all 

| vi | her power; and you will find that even ſuch a one may be ſenſible of an 
attack, and change his colour. For there are certain ſerifations which 

1 eeuen a virtuous man cannot avoid; as when Nature ſeriouſly. reminds him 

»„ f his mortality: wherefore his countenance occaſionally puts on 2 


1 1 


A 


_ loony ſour; be is ſtartled with ſurprize; and his head as dizzy, as 
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if he looked down into the deep from a lofty precipice. Now, this is 
not fear, but a natural affection, which Reaſon: itſelf cannot diſcard (4). 

Whence it happens that ſome brave men, who are ready to ſhed their 
own blood in their country's cauſe, yet cannot bear to ſee the blood of 
another perſon; ſome have even fwooned away at the ſight of a freſh 
wound; and ſome at the dreſſing of an old and purulent ſore; others had 
rather receive a ſtroke from a ſword, than ſoe one given. Therefore, as 
I faid ne I felt a certain alteration, but no e of mind. 


2 now, as 0, as the light began to Vide in ei us, I felt an 
alacrity, which came upon me, unthought of, uninvited: I began then 
to ſay with myfelf; how ridiculous is it to fear any thing, more or leſs, 
when there is one common end of all? for what matter is it whether a 
man be killed by the falling of a tower, or of a mountain? it is ſtill 
but death; nothing more: yet there are ſome who are more afraid of 
one thing than another, tho they are both alike fatal: fear i is therefore 
more apprehenſive of the cauſe, than of the effect. You perhaps may 
think I am now ſpeaking of thoſe little Stoics, who ſuppoſe the ſoul of 
man, when violently preſſed down by an enormous weight, cannot make 

Its way any where, but is totally cruſhed and demoliſhed, becauſe it had 
not a free eit: no (o} ſuch matter; they who. advance this doctrine. 
ſeem to me much miſtaken: as the flame cannot be ſuppreſſed, but ſtill 
flies round that which would preſs it down; and as the air is not hurt 
by any ſtroke you give it; nor indeed divided, but that by its elaſticity 
it pours back again upon the place it has quitted ; fo the ſoul, which 
is of the fineſt and moſt ſubtile quality, cannot be ſurpriſed and cruſhed 
within the body, but by reaſon. of its fubtilty, en forth nn An F 


| eyer ſeems to overwhelm it. | 


2 


{im the e 1 darted its influence W's 8 wide, returns 
rae a ſmall crevice;' ſo the foul which is far more ſubtile than 
flʒame, takes its flight through every pore. of the body.” From whenee 
ariſeth a queſtion concerning immortality : and this, you may be alſured 


of, Lutilins, that, if it ſurvives the body, it can by no means . 


becauſe it is not periſhable: ſince no immortality admits a x ng 
nor can any thing e what | is naturally lake 4 e 
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(4) See Faber Ne m. 22. 
(c) Crypta Neapolitana.] A dark way, cut through che mountain Pafthpo ; ; by whom, or at 


what time is unknown : it is now about a mile long, leading to Naples. The windows, if there 


were any, might have been ſtopped up, by time and neglect in Senecs's days; en 
of Navarre and Arragon, Aun. 1205, cut do new ones; tend ſmoothed the rad. 

(4) See this whole affair elegantly treated of in Agell, xix. 1. and more fully in Lig. Mendes. 
ill. 7. Ep. 85. 116. 

(e) Lis/izs does not recollect Atetläg with this kolcal poſition any where elſe but in Starius (Theb. 
2 OA: WN ns nee to death, r 
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The ſame. opinion was held concerning a perſon's being drowned. When (Vg: Kn. L 95.) 


LEneas terrified at che approach of a dreadful ſtorm at ſea, ſighed, not, as Servius obſeryes, for fear 

of death merely, but of ſuch a death, as prevented the fout from making her eſeape and ſurviving the 

body : for being of the fame quality with fre, it muſt-neceſſarily be extinguiſhed by the mn 
waters. Thus Homer, (Od. J. 511) deſcribing the death of iar Oiliades, lays. 2 | 

Ne u , A, £74 THY dA uper N 

| | dud thus he periſh, e thy 5 47 N e 

85 | or For ever buried — ö * neu me J. Ae 244.1 Thy 

And Seneca himſelf, (de ira ii. 19.) Geaking of that” 3 ng 

gala, ſeems to lament the caſe of thoſe, who were proſcribed, more bitterly, foraſmuch as Caius ordered 

_ IO to. be ſtopped, at the execution, with a ſpunge, or part of their own clothes; Nhat 

herrid cruelty ! ſays he, not ro give the ſoul the liberty of departing, freely and naturally from the loath- 


8 
* „ 


| ſome carcaſe 1 but theſe are vulgar notions, built on too weak a foundation, to impoſe upon * 


wiſdom of Seneca ; as is manifeſt from what follows, —they aube advance this defrine, &c. . 
0 Hoc quidem cert habe, it (animus) ſuperſtes eſt corpori, propter boc illum nullo genere poſſe 
perire, propter quod non perit. But various are the readings here; Eapius is for diſcarding che 
latter propter, or changing it for the adverb, propterea; whence Gronowins only ſtrikes out the propter hoc ; | 
- pb e N of OO ONS e e Nas r be 


proved that the ſoul is mortal. | 
Here we fee our author, Hense, bie the Beate * noky Us e irate hem; "rk, | 


Plato, Cicero, &c. till wavering in his opinion concerning a future fate 3 yet they all ſcemed inclined 


to believe the affirmative: no wonder an of manta nbear n: 


tank 
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rank Atheiſt, or a modern P——y, would deny) is certainly a good argument for its immortality ; as 
having no diviſible parts, no contrary qualities, no principles. of death and corruption in it, as our 
bodies, and other material compoſitions have: yet this argrment, ſtrong as it is, is till ſubje& to 
objections; as indeed all arguments are in theſe abſtruſe points, when drawn merely from the light 
of unaſſiſted reaſon : and this ſerves greatly to enhance the Chriſtian's obligation to his bleſſed Saviour ; 
who hath brought th and 3 to light waned the Goſpel. As before mn Ep. 5+ 
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(at . | On the Poverty of the Latin Tongue. 
4 4755 Species, Ideas, Being, and otber Lag Te mn. 
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| 15 NEVER yot well under odd, before wes, the great poverty of 
/ our language, and extreme want of words (a). There are a thouſand 
things, Lucilius, when we are talking of Plato, which require names, 
but have them not; and ſome which had names, but have now loſt them, 
through a ſcrupulous diſguſt: but who will allow diſguſt in a caſe of 
neceflity? the gad-fy, for inſtance, which drives the cattle madding 
about the fields, and diſperſeth them through the woods, was called by 
the Greeks, Oeftram, and by. our TR ES, as APPS from N. 


e on LIED, | | 7 8.48 291099. 4: | x off 


= 5 | ET, . ga! Faro ilicibuſque v Sonny „ ö 
„5 Plurimus Alburnum volitans, cui nomen Al pr,” 
55 Romanum eſt Oeftron Graii vertere, vocantes: 

5 Aude. gcerba 680 i tota exterrita filvis, 
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i 7his firing plague to mark ite quality, _ . 
| | Oeſtrus the Greeians call; Aſylus, WEF ir 5s wy 
A fret bud-buzzing breeze; their fling ere 
Aud drive the cattle gadding through 82 wood. Dont | 
I think he underſtood this word to be now loſt. And not to detain you 
long, there were ſome fimple words in uſe, as Cernere ferro C, in 
Virgil, for which we now uſe the compoung, decernere; and the uſe of 
a. ſimple ſeems to be loſt ; 
(12. 709 — ipſe Latinus 
Ingentes genitos diverſis partibus orbis 
Inter ſe coliſſe viros et cernere ferro. 
80 they formerly ſaid. Y (c}; inſtead of Fuſfero: PATE in this like- 
"wiſe I would have you believe Virgil rather than take my bare word for 
it—Cztera qua Juſſlo, mecum manus inferat arma. 11. 467. 1 ſay 


not this with an intention to ſhow you; how eonverlant I am with the 


Grammgzians, hut that you may.uaderſtand from. hence, how many 


words, made uſe of by Ennius and Attius, are now grown obſolete; 
when even from Yi rgil, who is N in the hands of every one, wks 
wor or cike een e loft. gp hog 7; HSI 1 * . I * . 
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| win tell you. Tdelireto make uſe of the word, Bſtntio fu), / fence), 


Whether it does or does not offend your ear: P have a g Nh 


Cicero for it; and F think you will not diſpute bt be 
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' but if you require 2 "mote modern example, can produee you Fabien | 
. that eloquent and graceft 
| * choice of his words, as to create diſguſt. For what ruſt we do, my 

Lucilius? How otherwiſe ſhall I expreſs the Greek word une, /i) 


orator; ſometimes ſo very nice in the 


of all things? 


ſomething neceſſary, comprehending nature, and the 


1 beg your permiſſion thetefors'to uſe” this word; and 1 will endeavour 


to be as ſparing as poſſible of ſach permiſſion, and perhaps be contented 


with that alone. But be as kind, and eaſy as you will, what will it ſig- 
nify, if, after all, I cannot ſufficiently expreſs tlie word in Latin, and 


# therefore have ſtarted this quarrel with dur tongue? And you will con- 


Gm the e the more, MF. T tell * there is a word of 
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one ſyllable, which I know not how to tranſlate; would you know 
_ what it is? a (Being)—you may think me perhaps a little too nice, 
or ſomewhat dull; ſince it may be done very eaſily by rendering it, 
Nod oft, {what is). But I plainly perceive there is a difference; fince 
I am oblig'd to make uſe of a verb for a noun: but if it muſt be ſo take 
it as it is; uod off. Now a friend of mine, a moſt learned man, told 
me, this very day; that Plato had applied this word fix different ways: 
I-will explain them all to you having firſt premiſed, that it is a Genus > 
new ea Genus is that upon which the feveral Species depend; from which 
every diviſion is formed, and under which all things are compriſed. 
And if we enquire after the firſt Genus, we ſhall find it by proceeding 
upwards from the ſeveral particulars; as thus, man is a Species, horſe 
is a Specres; dog is a Speczes. Therefore fome common tye or connexion. 
is to be ſought, which comprehends them all, and ſubjects them to itſelf; 
and what is that? Animal: therefore Animal is the Genus of all the 
things aforementioned, man, horſe, dog. But there are ſome things that 
are. Animated, and yet are not Animals. For plants and ſhrubs have an 
Anima, a principle of life) in them; and accordingly we fay, they ve, 
they die. Therefore animantia, things having life, will hold ſuperior 
rank, becauſe both Auimalt and Plants are in this claſs. Other things 
want this principle of life; as ſtones: therefore there is ſomething that 
claims a place before the Animamt ia, and chat is Body; and this too is 
divifble;'ints bodies Animate, and Inonimate: there is even ſomething 
before Bagy;z; for we ſay ſume things are Corporeal and ſome Incorporeals - 
what. is it then from whenceall things are-deduced? Why it is that, to 1 
whick ere en bac ancjelpoopiriuinas We 90 ee ) ta” 
thus may it be divided into ſpecies; whatever it, is Corporral or Incorpors |, 
dlz this then is the firſt; moſt ancient, and, if Tmay ſo ſpeak, Gf. 
There are ober Kinds i PTE but they are "pet, as, man is @2 
Genus (4); 3 for he contains in Himſelf the Species of nations; as Grech, 7 
75 Romans, Parthians; of colours, as black, white, brown;—of indivi- 
| duals, as, Cato, Cicero, Lutretius: therefore as it contains many things 
. a js but as ſubje& to ſomething elfe, it comes under the name 


” 
1 * 
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f oP Epitines” The Genus," that 1 call General, hath nothing above it; it is 


the beginning of all things; it has all things under it. Some ſtoics in- 


| died are for raiſing another Genius above this, ſtill more principal; of 


which I ſhall ſpeak preſently, having ſhewn you that the Genus I am 
treating of, deſerves abſolutely: the firſt rank, ſince it is ſo capacious, 


as to compaſs all things in itſelf.” I divide nd eft, (that. which is), into 
two Species,  corporeal and incorporeal : there is no third. I divide Body 


into animate or inanimate: again, I divide Animantia (things having hfe) 


into ſuch as have Animum, (a mind or foul) and ſuch as have only animam, 


(A principle of life): or thus, forme things have a faculty, whereby they 
walk, and paſs along; while other are fixed in the earth, and grow, and 


are nouriſhed by their roots: again, I divide Animals into mortal, and 
immortal.” But ſome ſtoics ſeem to ſuppoſe a ſtill higher Genus, 28 7: 


. quiddam, (Somewhat or Thing), which is thus accounted for: they fay, 
in the nature of things, ſome have a being, and ſome have not; and 


that ſuch as have not, are ſtill in the nature of things which occur to 


the mind; as Centauri, Giants, and whatever elſe is formed by a falſe 


r ee and indy eee = in the Sia en. in os 


d P 3 5 
3 . 


1 388 L before promiſed; wilder pig tha tits ſeveral 
4 or ways into which Plato divides the things tbat are: the firſt 


Find of Qod e, {that which is is not to be comprehended by the touch, | 


"> 


or ſight, or any of the ſenſes, but only in Mind or "Thought; ' becauſe 


taken generally; as man in general, is not an object of fight, but a pe- | 
cial or particular man is, as Cæſar, or Cato. Animal, is not ſeen 23 2 


. the imagination, but the ſpecies is ſeen i); in an horſe, or dog. 


next place of the things that are, Plato ſubj oins that which ns 2 


* + tranſcends all other things; this, he ſays, is by way of eminence; as the 


word, Poet : which indeed is the common name of all verſifiers, but 
among the Greeks it dignifies but one man; as when it is ſaid, the poer, 
vou muſt underſtand thereby Homer (l ). And what is this? GOD, 


'® who 1s greater than, and far above, all things {I}. A third kind i is of 


thole. things, which are properly in being; and theſe are innumerable, 
bos pon far bays gn 1 WF: ; PP. are the fer furniture 2 en 5 


5 . 
3 | 
5 2 — 5 
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| he calls them ideas (); from whence all things were made that are 
made, and according to which they haveall their form; and theſe, are im- 


mortal, immutable, inviolable. Now, an Idea, or rather what Plato 
calls by this name, is this: be eternal exemplar of all the things, that 
are made in nature: but I will explain this definition, to make the thing 
ſtill, clearer to you: I have a mind, ſuppoſe, to draw your picture: I 
take you: then as a pattern of what I intend to draw; and from this pattern 
the mind. gets a certain form, upon which it frames its work: now, 


this form or pattern which inſtructs me, and from which all imitation 


is borrowed, is an Idea. 


= 
* 


4 211 2 4 


Such kd are dn in * nature of ee as * men, birds, 
s according to which every thing ſhe intends to make, or that is 
to he made, is formed. The ado (idos, image or reſemblance ) hath the 
fourth place: pray attend to what i is meant by this word, and impute 
it to Plato, not to me, if you find any difficulty in comprehending theſe 


matters: there muſt needs be ſome difficulty, in all. ſuch abſtruſe and 


ſubtil points. I before made uſe of a pourtrait by ſome painter, who 
when he would draw a Virgil, to the life, ſuppoſe in colours, looked 
ſtedfaſtly at him: now, the face or form of Virgil, the pattern of the 
work to be formed Was an Idea; but what the artiſt took from him, 


and delineated. upon the canvas, is the 4% {dos . Do you defire to 


"i know, the difference? "The one is the pattern; the other is the form, 


taken from this pattern, and joined to the piece in hand: the artiſt 
imitates the one but forms the other. A ſtatue likewiſe hath a certain 
face or appearance; this is the 1dos; and the pattern itſelf hath à certain 


| face or appearance, which the ſtatuary obſerving, he from thence makes 
the ſtatue; this is an Idea. Or, to give you another diſtinction; the 
Labs is in the work; the Idea is out of it; nor is it only out of it, but 
20 before the. work Ws. —The fifth kind is of thoſe things that are in com- 
mon, pertaining to us; they are indeed all things as men, cattle, and 
the like. The fixth j is of thoſe things, which Ber or OM 15510 as it | 
were, in being ; as a Vacuum, Tine, Sc. # | * 


OF 


e we . or touch, Bo "I not among abi things 
that can e ere to . e 1 750 the HORN 
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out; imd are ſubject to daily diminution and addition. Ne ond we 


ame man, in old age, as he was in youth; no one is the ſame in the 


morning, that he was yeſterday; our bodies are carried away as a river: 
all that you fee runs down with time: nothing ſtill remains the ſame: 
even while I'foy theſe things are changed, Tam changed myſelf. This 
is what Heraclitus means, when he ſays, wwe go not rice into the famt 
River fn). The River ſtill keeps its name, but the water paſſeth away. 
This indeed is more manifeſt in a river this in man; but yet as ſwift a 
courſe carries us likewiſe away; and therefore I am ſurpriſed at out 
folly in being fond of ſo fleeting a ching as is the body; and-in perpetual 
fear, leſt we ſhould die one day or other, when every moment is the 
death of our former habit of body (0); and can you be afraid, Zucilius, 
loeſt that ſhould happen ſome time or other, which happens every day) 
What 1 have faid, relates to man, compoſed of matter; fleeting; frail, 

and ſubject to variety of accidents. © But the world likewiſe,” eternal * 
it may be and invincible, is ſtill for ever changing, and remains not the 
fame a moment; for tho" it may have all things in it, it it ever had; it 
poſſeſſeth them not in the fame manner; r order is contimuliy 


c] d (P. by 1 901 fs HITS ” $a TE 
8 1 * Fry ger Y . : | * 1 2 a 5 * 8 2 1 Y ; 
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Do) you alk me ner ROY this 6aviey'p prot a ma * wah, T'think, 
nothing: but as an engraver, when he has long been poring over Bs 
work, and tired his e eyes; takes them off, and gives them reſt a While; 
in order to indulge, and ſtrengthen them, as they ſay; ſo we ought 
ſometimes to unbend the mind and refreſh it with certain amuſements: 
not but that amuſements may be work; and even from thele, | due ob- 
ſervation may pick out ſomething that may be turned to good account. 
hs my, Lucilius, is what I practiſe myſelf: from whatever 1 read, 
however remote it may. be, from philoſophy. /q * I endeavour to extract 
ſomething that, may be uſeful, - But what, you will ſay, do I gain 
from the dry ſubjects Thaye been treating of, ſodiſtant from a reformation 
of manners? How can Platonic Talea make me à whit the better man? 
What can I extract from theſe towards reſtraining my paſſions? Why, 
this: forafmuch as. Plate. denies, that all ſuch things as are ſubſeryient 
to/this ſenſes, and which incite and provoke. the, paſſions, are of à claſs 


* thoſe which come under the name of truth: they are all imaginary 
. 1 | „ . therefore, 
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therefore, . and only make their appearance for a time; there is nothing 
ſtable, or ſolid: and yet we deſire them as if they were always per- 
n. and we could have them always in e on. 


| Weak and frail, we ſubſiſt, as it were by intervals: let us ſet our 
minds then upon the things that are eternal r: let us admire the uni- 
verſal forms of things, flying on high; and God in the midſt of them; 
diſpoſing all things as it ſeemeth beſt, and providing, (as he could not | 
make them immortal, becauſe formed of matter) /s } that they periſh 8 
not in death, but through his wiſdom overcome the malignity of body: : 
for all things remain, not becauſe they are eternal, but becauſe they 
are under the care and protection of an Almighty governour: things im- 
mortal in their own nature ſtand not in need of a guardian; but mortal 
things are preſerved by the hand that made them, I e the frail 
W of we ds 1 his EY r WOE | 
„L es det the 480 which ane io f fam dag Pech „ 
it is a doubt whether they are at all: at the fame time let us think, that, | 
if divine providence i is pleaſed to deliver the world, (not leſs mortal than . 
.__ ourſelves) from danger and deſtruction, our own care and forecaſt may 
an ſome meaſure contribute to prolong our days, and keep up this little 


tenement; provided we can govern and reſtrain the fond paſſions, - that 6 oh = 
bring untimely ruin on the greater part of mankind. Plato lived to —— = 
good old age by his prudence: he was favoured indeed with a ſtrong 5 
conſtitution, and took his name from the breadth of his cheſt (]; but. 


voyages and perils had greatly lower d his ſtrength; temperance my. | 
ver, and moderation of thoſe things that are apt to provoke deſire, and 
a diligent regard for the preſervation of health, lengthen d his days, not» 
withſtanding the many rubs he had met with in the courſe of his life: 
for, 1 think, you know this, that he lived exattly to complete his eighty 8 
2 dying on his birth. day (20. wherefore certain magi or Wiſemen, 
who were then at Athens, did ſacrifice to him after his decedſe; 1 
dim ſomething more than man, who had ſo completely finiſhed th 
moſt perfect climasteric, nine multiplied by nine: tho I, beliere Plaro 8 
3 would not LO ſcrupled to have remitted a few days of that 5 alſo 4 
8 VVV 5 . 25 
| „ 8 * 


a 34 8 
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WT i che facrifice. frugality temperance are, no doubt, 3 pre- 
1 ſervatives of old age; which, as I think it is not greatly to be coveted, 


is not to be refuſed {x} it is pleaſant to dwell as long as poſſible with 
one's ſelf; eſpecially when a man bas rendered nim pin of ſelf- 


* e e 


| Therefore bet us examine this point WOW e t be right 6 to at. 
dain the extfemities of old age, and not wait the iſſue, but forcibly cloſe 
„ the ſcene. Fe is not far from a coward, who chuſes to linger out his 
fate; os a man muſt be a fot, who drains the pitcher, and drinks up the 
very dregs; yet this muſt likewiſe be enquired into; whether the laſt 
| 73778 ſtage of life can properly be called the dregs {z); and whether it may 
6 not be the moſt pure, and eleareſt part of it; at leaſt if the intellect hath 
; . received no injury; and the ſenſes, ſtill perfect, entertain the mind; or 
the body hath no paralytic diſorder, or other extraordinary defect: but 
1 there is ſome difference between a man's prolonging his life, or his 
| * 35 death: for if the body is become uſeleſs, and incapable of its functions, 
. why ſhould any one defire to retain the reluctant ſoul? Perbaps it ought 
to de let looſe, before it comes to this paſs, leſt you ſhould not then be 
dle to do it, when you were ſo inclined, If there is greater danger of 
nr” Xe living wretchedly than of dying ſoon, I ſhould think him a filly man, 
To # -_ who would not ſtand the. chance of ſo great a benefit, at the expence of 
2 dea ſew days. Few come to their death- bed, eyen in very old age, with- 
. out having received ſome injury: e ie 
. 1 , itſelf or others hathy affeérd many: how. then can you think it hard or 
cruelſ to loſe ſomething of life, were it to be put an end to? Hear 
me not with regret, as if this my opinion had any reference to you; but 
weigh well What T fay. I will not quarrel with, or forſake, my old 
age, ſo long as it preſerves me whole to myſelf; I meaff whole in that 
better part of me, the mind. But if it hath begun to impair my under 
ſtanding, and to dull my ſenſes; if it hath ſcarce left any life, but a 
ſoul only, I ſhould gladly leap out of ſuch a rotten and ruinous tene- = 
ment ſaaſ: neither would I fek death, to eſcape a diſeaſe, provided it 
were curable, and not prejudicial to the mind: nor ſhould pain alone, 
. . mn, nant; would be to own | 
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myſelf conquered; but if I 4&zow I muſt for ever ſuffer ſuch a violent 
diſeaſe {45 ); I ſhould deſire to go, not on account of the diſeaſe, but 
becauſe it proved a let or hindrance to the enjoyment of every thing for 
which we live. He is a weak man and a coward who dies for fear 
of pain; and he is a fool, who chuſes to live in the certain ſufferance 
of it, 


But Is grow ellis; tho I win matter PROP? on this ſubje& to ſpin 
out the whole day. And how can he pretend to talk of putting an end 
to his life who knows not how to put an end to an epiſtle? 80, fare. 


well. Which I fancy you had rather read, than a diſcourſe concerning 
| nothing but death. " | | 


AN NOT AT IONS, e. 


7x 9 


a) Quanta verborum nobis peupertar, 1 IV. 8 


ut Lucretius ait, hac ege/fate patrii ſermonis,— And by the want, or rather the poverty of our native 


tongue, Orrery, Where I would chuſe, by his Lordſhip's leave, to tranſpoſe the words waz? and 


I overly ; as the former is by much the ſtronger word. Ep. 17. Non eſt quod paupertas nos a phi- 
| loſophia revocet, nec egeffas quidem. A man may be poor, and yet not in aua. : 


Non eſt paupertas, Neſtor, habere nihil. Martial. 


The words zeferred to in Lacretius are, 


eh Grants Means, 
'  Quam Graci memorant, nec noſtza dicere linguũ 
Concedit nobis patxjj ſermonis egeſtas. 1. 830. * 
Next let's examine with a curious eye, bs eg ? 


: 


Hnaxageras's philolophy,  _ l along 26d 
By copious Greece, term'd Homaongry 3 85 I 
For which our Latin language, poor in words, 1 3 


Ae ms eee, 8 bes 9 Crtecb. e 6 TIT! 


5 8 F = 


5 . | 

Check d by the porn, of the Latin tongue... ; 
{8 Cernere ferro. . 
eee, Aria and Plauras. Pierius, however, and ſome moderns contend for 


BA Od ecernere; abſurdly enough (was the verſe n — 2 . 
Vis, and even this of Seveca himſelf. 


| »The Roman King beholds vith-woadring fight - e ee a 
To mighty champions matehid in fingle fight; 
Born under climes remote, and brought by Fate, TATE FAY 
| With Fords w try their tl in the kate. „ 9 
Ee 2 f {*©) So, 


Res 


8 


n 


1 . HR EIS TI ESG 0 F 


e Sd, PR ry Cie. ids IL) noxir for nente. Lucilins, "oy | See Themes 
Adverſ. XV. MB e FLA | 

(4) Eſſentiam.] It ſeems \ we owe «this word to the abs of Merc, all the books ere 
having it qiid Jentiam. 

te Sidon. . Lectures eo ic novum eben deus fol king hoe ipſum dil Oce 
ronem. 
(f) Fabian The buns LL Fabius means by Floviu Lud, quam Flavia, 2 
vocat.— His name was, Serv. Flavius Payinixs Fabians.” 

( All things ſpring from Ousia (Uſia) i. e. God and Nature. Lipſ.—Perionius eagle the 


word Nature would ſufficiently expreſs the Greek Ous ia, which, if ſuitable in ſome inſtances, can 
never be allowed in philoſophical diſputations, as Ovsiz and gels, ſtrictly ſpeaking, ſignify very 


different things. Nor would it be better expreſſed by the word S#b/antia e for when rightly diſtin. 


© guiſhed dafi, i. e. Subſtantia, and Ovsia, (Gra: and 074pX) have a ſeveral meaning. No 


we 


Latin word therefore ſeems more proper to expreſs | the Gr. Ousia than Efentia. Muret. 
-(þ ) Homo genus eſt] Nay, rather the nat ſpecial ſpecies. Abos uS)xaraero, For neither {+ 


_ theſe, here mentioned, Greeti, Romans, Parthians, different t /pecies of men; nor does the difference of 


individuals conſiſt in a difference of ſpecies, but of number. Seneca therefore we muſt own is ſome - 
what deficient in theſe niceties ; nor indeed were the writings of Ariſtotle, who alone is exquiſitely 
accurate in theſe points ſo generally known, or ſtudied, in thoſe days as they have been fince. Murer, 
And Lip/us thinks that Seneca moſt probably . follows the logic of Caſters which is now 


ate out of date. e 


wh n Aud commandeſt that this world perfactiy ymakid, 


WE, Neither is e eee but :his borſe or thi; dog. pee Betas 

Cicero (in et ee ee * 9 r , e, Poetarum nomen Wen apud 
Grzcos ſuum. | 
"4 Por Qu aloe ue warns me ri, the Te of al Bing: According to the name G 
is pleaſed to aſſume in Holy Writ, Eys dl ö c. Jan That Ian. Exod. III. 14. 

{m) Ep. 65. Hæc exemplaria rerum omnium Deus intra fe habet, &c. The exemplars of . al 
things in the world God hath in his Tre A 1x ert 1 Aon; A 7s . uren 

* C he pate: W 
Terrarum ecelique ſator, Tu euncta ſupemo * WE tt 
"#2 83; Ducis ab exemplo, pulchrum pulcherrimus ipſe | | he r 
WE LE Mundum ments gerens, EIN wet 


1 
, 
bo > Perfectaſque jubes e e eee . 


oe Father, dee ee e 
| | 4nd of erthes; that governgt this aworld 35 
S 
Baring the fayre world i thy thought, 
| Fermedf this weld ts thy liens Bede, | 

GENT | Of that fayre worldin thy thought; | 4 55% 
abu at x Thee ng ol ing ary rater, _ N * 
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28255 Have freely and abſolute hit perfite parties. © Chaucer. | 15 n 
1 Plato; Originales rerum ſpecies Macrobius; Prizcigals firmas ClanddMamertus an, * | 
_ fonius datar formas, i. e. rebus a Deo impreſſas. Vid, Lipſ. Phyſ. II z. BY? 
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. 4ndthy that uf this ee abuſing it; mn. of this world paſſeth away. I Cor. 
7. 41. | 
44) Philoſophy, viz. moral, Which 1s always meant Fins way of eminence. 

(r) Set your mind on things above, not on things on the earth. Col. iii. 2. While ave hook not at 
the things that are ſeen, but at the things which are not ſeen ; for the things which are ſeen are temporal, 
. Gut the things which are not ſeen are eternal. 2 Cor. iv. 18. See Ep, 17. 65. 

(s) Twas an abſurd and wicked opinion of the ancients, that God of his goodneſs would have all 
things immortal, but that it was not in his power ſo to do, on account of the periſpable nature of the mate- 
rials. As if that God who made all other things had not likewiſe created matter. More rightly 
therefore La#antius, Idem materiz ſictor eſt, et rerum materia conſtantium; The ſame God, who 
Formed things of matter, eee matter " fel 4 Pſ. 148. 1, 6. If. 40. 26, 42. 5. 43» 8 
19. 1. 16. Rev. 10, 6. b 

(7) Thou. ſendeſ? forth thy foirit, they are created, and theo 9 the face of FY earth, Pf. 104, $0. 

(.) He was before called by his grandfather's name, Ariſtoclet, but Plato from the Gr. IIAar be 
(broad) Epp. 47. Much the: ſame that is here ſaid of Plato, is recorded of Herodicus Selimbrianus 
by Plato himſelf, and by Ariſtotle and Plutarch. And Muretus likewiſe tells us of one Alviſius Cor- 
nelius, a Venetian, who by temperance and ſobriety reſtored his conſtitution, though miſerably ſhat- 
tered by a looſe and debauched life, and given over by his phyſicians ; but by a ſteady reſolution in 
the obſervation of a regular and moderate diet, gentle exerciſe, freedom from anxiety, chearful con- 
. verſation with his friends, and other innocent amuſements, he ſo recovered as to outlive the phyſicians 
themſelves, and to reach an extreme old age. But the moſt extraordinary inſtance of this kind i is 
the famous Cornaro of the ſame country; whoſe hiſtory is well known. 5 

(wv) Thurgelioris ſeptimo die, (May 7th) A. M. 3522.) al. February 7th. Plut. I viii. I. 
(e) Happy is the man, who, by the bleſſing of God, can ſay, Experto credite. 

* (3) See it morefully examined in Lip/. Manud. III. 22, 23. And as Seneca here at leaſt ſpeaks 
10 doubtfully, but ſeems rather to reprove the falſe courage of the Stoic, in this reſpe&, than encourage - 
it, we need not be apprehenſive of any miſchief: I ſhall reſerve what I have further to ſay on this 
ſubject till we meet with ſomething more flagrant, (Epp- 70. Um Ss mw Hi ering: the 
reader to Epp. 24. J.) 26. (N. d.) 30. 50. . | 2 | 

(z) See Ep. I. (N. m.) | 

(aa) And who would not, ifuretideact fo willed? The ſame is ai pd Muretus and 
Lipfius, of Gorgias Leontinus in Stab. Serm. cxviii. | 

(45) But what mortal can know that? _ Who can tell what God, with whom nothing ix impoſible; 
may be pleaſed.to dg. for one, ann Fs Chriſtian therefore would ſcorn to 
make fuck a ſuppoſition, | 
N . 2 
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dag phraſe: butit is not ſo wich yay: all i cloſe, and to dhe purpoſe: , 
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Is R E c EIVE ED Sn . Lucilius, ts your ie for, giveme 
leave to uſe the word in itscommon acceptation, without wreſting it to 
a ſtoical ſenſe; according to their doctrine indeed pleaſure i is vice: it may 
be {o,; but the word is commonly uſed to fignify a chearful diſpoſition of 
the mind. I know, I ſay, that the word pleaſure, (if brought to our 
ſtandard) is uſed in a bad ſenſe, and joy only allowed to the wiſe man 
ah for tis the elevation of a mind, that confides in its own ſuperlative 
worth and ſtrength: . yet, vulgarly ſpeaking, we ſay, we had great joy in 
ſuch. a one's being choſen conſul, or in a marriage; or at the birth of a 
bon; which are ſo far from deſerving the conſtant name of joy, that they 
often, prove the beginnings of ſorrow, It is the property of true joy, 
never to ceaſe, or to be changed into the contrary. Therefore our Yir- 
gil, when he ſays, Et mala mentis gaudia (b} may ſpeak elegantly, but 
not very accurately, becauſe there can be no joy in what is evil: he gave 
this name to certain pleaſures, and hath expreſſed what he intended "14 _ 
he meant to ſhew that ſome men: are joyous in their evil doings. I did 
not however ſpeak improprely when I faid, I received pleaſure from 
your epiſtle. For tho a plain ſimple man may well rejaice occafionally, 
yet as this affection is irregular and changgable, I call it plegſure indeed, | 
but ſuch a one, as, being raiſed upon the * £ * good, 
"_ be inn, N r . F 


* 3 


= 


. 


But to return: 1 will tell Des whas \ pleaſed mein or ar epinle. You 
| have words at your command; yet are nag proud of ſpeech, or apt to run 
on further than you deſigned; there are many, who ans induced to write 
more than they intended, being tempted by the elegance of ſome plea- 85 
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you ſay as much as you think proper; and yet mean more than you fay : 

this is a ſign of great ſufficiency; it ſhews that the mind delights in no- 
thing that is ſuperfluous; nothing that is vain, or bombaſt: I find in- 
deed ſome metaphorical expreſſions; but they are not too bold, nor ine- 


legant; having ſtood the teſt of the judicious; I find alſo ſome ſtrong 


images and compariſons; which if any one forbids us to uſe, and thinks 
them allowable only to poets; he ſeems to me not to have read any of 
thoſe ancient authors, who had not as yet affected a ſmooth and plauſible 
way of ſpeaking :/ they who ſpoke in a fimple ſtyle, and aimed at de- 
monſtration generally uſed parables {c); which I think neceſſary, not 
only as the poets uſed them, for decoration, but as helps to our weakneſs, 
and to tie down, as it were, both the hearer and the ſpeaker to the point 
in queſtion. But eſpecially when F read Sextius d, a ſmart writer, 
philoſophically diſplaying Roman morals in the Greek Tongue e), 1 
am pleaſed with that Smile of his; that as an army forms itſelf into a 
ſquare /, when an attack is expected from an enemy on every ſide; ſo, 
fays he, ought a wiſe man to act; he muſt draw out all his virtues on 


every fide (g); that whenever any danger threatens, he may be provided 


with a defence; and that without any diſorder they may obey the word 


of command: as we fee in a well-diſciplined army, how attentive all the 


forces are to the orders of their principal officers; being ſo diſpoſed, 


that a ſignal given by one of them, immediately takes place both in horſe 


and foot: this, ſaith Sexrius, is much mort requiſite in our conduct: 
for in the field, it often happens, for men to be afraid of an enemy with- 
out cauſe; and nothing turns out ſafer than a way that has been moſt 


ſuſpected: but folly i is always under alarms: terror attacks it both from 
abbve and below: it trembles on every fide; dangers both purſue and 


_neet it; every thing is dreaded; it is alway, a e and are terrifi- 
ed * — beat of allies. * * 
3 | "= 2 „ * ; 


_ draws not back his Hot, whether poverty or ſorrow, or ignominy, or 
pain, aſſail him: undaunte@ he ſtands, amidſt all theſe, and ſtrenuouſſy 


oppoſes them. For our parts many things chain us down; many 


things enfeeble us; we have bech long dead in fin (+): it is a difficult 


* haller to will and be ele, n but infected. 
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But not to run on in this manner, from nnn e 1 
mal now enquire into what I have been long conſidering, whence it is 
that Folly gets ſuch ftrong hold of us,—And it muſt be, „iy, becauſe we 
do not valiantly repel it, nor exert our whole ſtrength. for recovery. 
And next, becauſe thoſe things, which the ſons of wiſdom in former 
times deviſed for our good, have not obtained ſufficient credit with us; 
we receive them not cordially; paying but a ſlight regard to things of fo 
great importance: how can any one acquire ſufficient ſtrength. to oppoſe 
the whole band of vices, who makes it his ſtudy. only at leiſure hours? 
We none of us go to the bottom, but ſtill dwell. upon the ſurface: and 
think we have taken full pains enough if we have beſtowed a little time 
0 on the ſtudy of philoſophy. And this moreover is a particular hindrance 
. to us; we are foon ſatisfied with ourſelves if we meet with thoſe who 
A *S are pleaſed to compliment us with the appellations of good men, prudent 


ST.» 


and devout, we really think we art ſo; nor are we contented with mode- 
OY 5 rate commendation; but whatever encomiums ſhameleſs flattery thinks 
| 1 proper to beſtow upon us, wwe think them all our due {7}. We eaſily 
. give our aſſent to thoſe who affirm that we are the wiſeſt and beſt of men, 
1 | * though we know they are not always given to ſpeak truth: and are even 
5 o indulgent to ourſelves, as to wiſh to be praiſed for that, the contrary 
| of which we know ourſelves to be extremely guilty of: are we cruel? 
wee would fain be cried up for our humanity: do we live upon rapine? 
„we deßre to be thought liberal; and temperate; though eyer ſo great 
„ſots and debauchees. Alevander, when he was roving through India, 
and laying waſte,” by war, «nations, that were known to their & 
* i neighbours, as he was beñeging a certain city, and looking out- la the 
eaſieſt place to make a breach, was ſtruck wich an arrow 5 yet, whtile* 
warm, he perſevered, and wgnt on with his enterprize; but ſoon after, 
. Leden, the blood being ſtaunched, the wound began to feſter and grow 
PTT OO his leg, as It hut down from the horſe was gradually | 
W benumb d) being forced to alight, he thus exclaimed; All men Swear, I 4 
am the en of Ju piter, but thit ft... fu fficiegtly b Mer“ chat 1 am no more {8 4 
| than man (#). Let us do the ſame thing, when flatety,” according to oP, 
„ pur quality, playFthe fool with us; and congratulites us upon Hur wi. 
IH HO: let Þs tay; 85 indeed d ore ee to calm . 10 * and; prndersgut'T T @ -# 
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"a and * every brute ning! v6. om orien "the 4 ave ot ing. AN 
din e, ee 5 e, x. 
Fm ©. 41 bod. : 2 
: 1 will 150 1 ee eee whether 1 you are 7 
tle wiſe, or not. A wiſe man is one who full of j joy, lives as happy i in 5 
his condition, as the gods can do in #herrs, ever chearful, placid, and * 
unſhaken (7). No conſult your own boſom; if you are never depreſ- 1 
ſed with ſorrow; nor elevated with hope, in painful expectation of * 1 
© ſome future good; if both night and day you enjoy an equal tenour of £ 
mind; ; ſublime, and full of and vou are ** WI at i 7 
6 W of e Aalen. | n | . 1 
9: 10091 ine un I 
. if be . and e ia enn where, and 5 in every a is 
manner; you are as far eſtranged from wiſdom, as from joy: this is what 5 of 
| you propoſe and defire to attain, but you are miſtaken if you think it 4 
attainable by riches: or do you ſeek jay amidſt the higheſt honours, I : a4 4 
ſhould rather ſay, amidſt cares and trodbles? Purſuits of this kind as RY 1 
productive of mirth and Pleaſure, are generally the cauſes of pain and off 1 
grief. All men, I tay, are in purſuit of joy, but are quite ignorant how © 6 * 
| to attain. that which is truly great and laſting. ; One man thinks to find ; Tal 
it in banquetings and luxury: another in the flights of ambition, and a 1 9 "my 
flawning croꝶyd of clients; another from a kind miſtreſs; ; another from E „ . 
a vain oftentation of learning, and ſuch ſtudies as avail nothing towards i 
healing the ſoul; Shoft and treacherous delights deceive the heart, like ” {18 
drunkenneſs; which Pays | for the f merry madneſs of an hour, with fick-', « . 
-ngls and irkſome loathing of a day or more: or like the popular and vul- | mY * 
acclamations, which are not to be purchaſed or made ſatisfaction for, | 1 
fe with great loſs and pains. Think therefore O Luzilius, and be aſ- 
ſuted that the effect of wiſdomm is bnſtant joy: ſuch is the mind of a wile | h 
ft A, as is er oe perpetually fair and r OR 4 
| * 
. This is therefore a a Scheide inducement to ſtudy wildom: because it 
is never without joy; tlas jay which ever ſprings from. 2 conſciouſneſs. * 
0 virtue: no one Cott ee eee the # the tealperats.+ | i 
5 25 > Vor. * wt; & © 4% "Mi f 5 788 a eee ee e 8 l 
| 6 p 5 3 ; | 1 5 | ; 
V | 8 . BED | 
3 33 8 28 | 5 
1 ; . M 5 * | * ; | 3 | 
oY 1 * * 


s THE EPS TLES O 
What then, ou WII ſay, do fools and bad men never b Ves, as 
the lions do, over their prey. When men have fatigued themſelves with 
a debauch, when they have ſpent the whole night in drinking. hen 
their pleaſures, having charged the little body with more than it can 
hold, begin to ſuppurate; then it is the wretches erclaim, in that verſe 
of he _ 313; J<* Namque ut ſuprethum.” falſa inter den docs 
» | , 20 Egetimus hoſt {a 50 263. 25 e{IG1,3100 
S Yiu tow, that diſnal night in joys we paſts 0 22 nnd an 
Aud never thought it was'to be our laß. 9 £3479 2 
Thus idr loüs ſpend their time amid falſe joys, and eos toindulge | 
88 every night as if it were their laſt. But the joy which the gods, and 
1 gadlike-men taſte, is never interrupted, never ceaſeth {it would eeaſe, if 


it vere borrowed from without; but as it is not dependent upon the 
„ bounty, ſo neĩther is it upon the will, ns W 0 n cannot 
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8 With Eg to this AiſinQion bens gaudium, Us) all * aut letitia 7 
mirth) Cicero (Tuſe. IV.) ut confidere decet, timers non decet, fic quidem gaudere decet, lætari 


non decet. Ai a rational 6ffirante becomes a wiſe man, bet not fear; RAN fo ee 
Mb Me gue n vith foe age (eee bh eres Fre bighes ; ered 151.3; 
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Gaudebit ſapiens, lætabuntur c#teri. , 
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. MED * Others are merry, but the wiſe dec. ses By 23. 0 0 %% 8 


A (3) Virg. 6. 278.—Theguilty joys of a perturbed mind. en G Ot; 
46, (e) Thus befides thoſe things which our Saviour concealed under 8 1 
to expreſs others in parables, as the calling of the Gentiles in the parable of the houſholder. Matth. 
x. $- 6. Lebe of oper erage. f tr fe 
who would not come. Match. xx. 1 At 
(4) & Sextius.. There were two of this name, both very eminent philoſophers, father-and fon, 
vr ö The father born in the reign of Augufluf and ſuppoſed the author of a new ſect; but was rather the 
155 |  reſtorer of the Pthagerean doctrine. See Lipſ. Man gd. I. 5, 18. Plutarch mentions his quitting al 
| afficer and places of honour," that be might l more freely, and without dfturbance apply bimjelf to the 
Auch of phileſaphy. - OR rr ee ee ett: 
(e) He ſtudied and wrote while at Athens, ob i - 
Yee chis fully explained in Zip/. de Militia, . 27 
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(.g) Something like this we meet with in ghat beautiful be e Ce URL | 


Del armonr of God, thatyye may be able to fland in the evil day, baving your loins girt about with 
. trath';| and baving on the breaft-plate of rightegu/ſne/+. eee, e 1h 
ile Spirit, ne n 1 * | 
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(4) Dia in iſtis vitiis jacuimus.] And you hath be quickened who were dead in rreſpaſſs and fins, 
wherein in time paſt we walked according to the courſe of this world, &c. Epheſ. ii. 1, 5. Col. ii. 13. 
* . (i) There is no turn of mind ſo liable to be tainted by this ſort of poyſon as a diſpoſition to en- 
tertain too high conceit of one's merit, &c. Cic. Læl. p. 132.—“ But into ſnares of this kind, 


thoſe men can never fall, who in obedience to the famous Oracle, ſtudy to know them/elver. They 
will diſcover ſuch mixture of frailties, follies and vices, blended with their virtues; and will find 
upon a review of, their conduct, ſo many humiliating occaſions of ſelf-condemnation, as cannot 
fail of rendering them firm and inacceſſible againſt the dangerous approaches of adulation. It was 
from this juſt ſenſe of human imperfections, that Alexanger uſed to ſay, his animal appetites, toge- 
ther with his conſtantly ſtanding in need of being repaired by ſleep, were two circumſtances (ro cu 
aue may add a third from this Epiſtle) that ſufficiently ſecured him from the flattery of thoſe baſe 
courtiers, wha endeavoured to perſuade him he ava, more than man. Plut. ib. N. 


(4) Q. Curtius, I. 


1. vii. Arrian ſays, he was wounded (in malleolo pedis) in the anlls. N 


fin ſur) in he calf. | 
' {7) See Epp. 9. 31. 68. 71. Lipſ. Manud. iii. 14. 
* Sen. de Ira. iii. 6. Lucan ü. 269, 


Fulminibus propior terræ ſuccenditur aer, 


Imaque telluris ventos, tractuſque coruſcos 
Flammarum accipiunt: nubes excedit Olympus 
Lege Deũum. Minimas rerum diſcordia turbat, 

Pacem ſumma tenent. h 


So in eternal fleady motion, roll 
The radiant ſpheres around the flarry pale : 


Fierce lightnings, meteors, and the winter's form, 


Earth and the lower face of beav 'n deform, 


'Whilft all by nature's laws is calm above; 
Ne tempeſt rages in the gart of Jeve. Rowe. 
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11 COMPLAIN, I wrangle, 1 am quite angty. Do 44 aun vic, 
Lucilius, for what your nurſe, or your tutor, or a fond mother wiſhed for 
vou? Alas! you know not what evils they pray d for; how inimical to 


2 happinch are. the wiſhes. of our friends; 10 the more fo, 
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*** 
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little. It is not the hungef of the belly, that puts us to this EXPENCE, 
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" when they Bippilyucceed 5a Ne 1 do not at al wonder, chat all man- 
ner of eyils attend us from our very childhood. We grow up, under the 
Ae curſes of our e * 


Lethe gods at Vt flows our Ailintereſted prayer / 4 74 how long 
ul we importune them for ſomething extraordinary, for our ſupport? 


How long ſhall we fillall, the fields around our great cities with tillage ? 


How long muſt a whole province mow for us? How long ſhall a fleet 


of ſhips, from more than one ſea, be ſcarce ſufficient to ſupply the table 
of one man? The ox is fatisfied with the paſture of a few acres: one 
foreſt ſufficeth for the maintenance of many elephants: but men muſt be 
pamper'd with the produce both of ſea and land. —Hath nature then 
given us ſuch an inſatiable paunch, with ſo ſmall a body, that we ſhould 
ſurpaſs the greedineſs of the largeſt and moſt voracious animals? No: 


for how little falls to the ſhare of nature! and indeed the requires but 


but ambition, pride and luxury, "Theſe belly-mongers, therefore, as 


Salluft ſays Ce), let us rank among the number of beaſts not of men; and 
ſome of them not even among animals; but among the dead. . That man 
only lives who is employ'd in ſome uſeful exerciſe: ſuch as conceal 


themſelves in indolence, make a grave of their home : you may very juſtly 


K. 


, fix anginſcription in marble over their doors; A hic fitus ns * os wy 
"hag! foreſtalled their own death. 
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4s This Bpitle and theygwo Glowing Moreras ES RR be entire, amm 


of Epiſtles. Lipſſus on the contrary thinks them entire, and looks upon them as certain thoughts 


Fe Seneca, which eee e arenas roms wp ſurely, as 


* 1 as mw go, they are equal.to the xeſt, _ Wh K* 2 1 4 * 2 - 
T2 . Pauci dignoſcere poſſunt | ay 
6 Vera bona, atque illis multum diverſa, S 1 | 
: 1 2 3 
eee (Quid eniy rations imemys Tir 1 % 3 | 
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- . Look round the habitable world ; how few | . * ; 
| Know their own goody, or knowing it purſue ! | 
How woid of reaſon are our hopes and fears ! 
What in the conduct of our lives appears, 
So avell dg d, fo luckily begun; 
But whim ave have our wiſh, aue ci undone # 
" Whole houſes of their whole defire pofſeſti _ 
T7: Ye: Are often ruin'd at their own requeſt. Dryden. 
1928 Si confilium vis e 
permittes ipſis expendlere numinibus, quid 
' Conveniat nobis, rebuſque ſit utile noſtris. 
Nam pro jucundis aptiſſima quæque dabunt Dii. 
. Carior eſt illis homo, quam ſibi. Juv. x. 346. 
Receive my coutifel, (and your wiſdom prove) | * 
|  Intruft thy fortune to the powers s above e 
i” | Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant 
bat their unerring wiſdom fees thee want. 
Tn goodneſs 6 at in greatneſs they excel ; 
O that we ld ourſelves but balf o wbell! Drank: 
And what fays St. Peter in this reſpeftt? Humble yourſelves therefort under the mighty hand of God, 
that þ, be may exalt Jou in due time, caſting your care upon him, For he careth for . 1 1. Pet. v. 6. 0 
alſo Pl. liy. 22. Matth. vi. 25. Sam. iv. 10. 
00 Omnes homines qui ſeſe ſtudent Praſtare ceteris Mnalib us ſummi ope niti decet. Nev vitam 


filentio tranſeant, veluti pecora, quæ natura prona, atque ventri obedientia finxit. Sal. Bel. Civ. 
It is neciſſary for all men, who would fain excel other animals, ſrenuouſty. to avoid yaſſing their lives in 


obſcurity and ſilence, ever groveling int upon their 1 For bey that are ſuch ſerve not our 
2 Jeſus Chriſt, ut their own belly. Kom. xvi. 1 * Gold 7 their ob hen of end f 
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Lr us bo o logger indulge the Will. 1 ble ch Wim, Lucilius, 
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chat, now being old, I may not ſeem to 
2 me | when I was bey G 8 my taſk, at leaſt 


44 4 2 
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after thoſe things which 
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this is my intention z to Wee ny way. And, Sil 2 do, that 
one day may be as @ whole life; not that I indeed take it for my laſt; 
but look upon it, as what poſſibly.r may Hrove fo. In. ſuch a diſpoſition 
of mind, I now write this epiſtle to you, as if death x was to call upon me 
before I had finiſhed it. Be it ſo; I am ready to attend him; and there - 
fore truly enjoy life; becauſe it is of little concern to me, how far death 


is off.— Before old agg, my ſtudy and care vas to live well; and now 


N it is to die well; but to die wen ee 


Endeavour, Lucilius, to bling yourſelf to Wen a path,” as to doand 
ſuffer nothin vg unwillingly; what mit be, muſt, be: neceſſity is applicable 
to one that maketh reſiſtance, not to the willing: there is no neceſſity, 
where the will ſubmits: he that willingly receives a command, takes 
off the ſevereſt part of ſervitude, viz. the doing that which he would 
not: it is not obedience to a command, that makes a man miſerable, 


b buy repugnancy. Therefore let us ſo compoſe the mind, that whatever 


exigence happens, we may meet it willingly; and eſpecially let us think 
on our latter end without regret. or ſorrow (3). We muſt provii de ue 


death ſooner than life: life is fufficiently provided for; but we are ſtill 
_ greedy of further means: ſomething ſeems ſtill to be wanting, and wil 


ever ſeem fo: it is not in the power of days br years to ſatisfy us with 
, life N this depends upon the diſpoſition of the mind. I have lived, 
* Luoilmus, enough, and to my ſatisfaction: and now, ſatiated, as 


it were," with life, 1 cxpedt, and with ca, 3 2 for leah, 
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Sd 85 Bar yet, becauſe you frill defir'd to meet 153-11 * * 
93 abſent, and contemn'd the preſent feveet, " 78 
hl tbe. Death Jeems unwelcome, and thy race half run; +: 

% 


eue courſe of life ſeems endid when begun : 
And unexpefted bay death deftroys, 
Before the greedy mind is full of joys. Creech. . 
Inde fit ut raro, qui ſe vixiſſe beatum 42 
Dicat, et exacto contentus tempore vitæ 
Cedat, ar conviva ſatur, reperire que amus. Hor. Sat. I. 1. 117, 
From hence how few, like ſated gueſts, dept 
From lift's full banguet with a chearful heart ® Francis. 
Who adds by way of Note, Perhaps our poet had in view an expreſſion of -Ariforle, aue ſhould 
% go out of lift, as we ought to riſe my 4 banquet, neither thirfly nor full of wine.” See Ep. 30. 
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Ti EY talk a at random, Laas, who fay, that a multiplicily of in 
prevents their application to the liberal arts: they only pretend to buſi- 


nefs, or enereaſe it voluntarily, by continually making buſineſs for 
themſelves. But I am happily diſcharged, my Lucilius; I am quite at 
leifure; and be where I will, I am my own maſter: for I give not 
myſelf up to common affairs, bilt attend them occaſionally: I hunt not 


after excuſes for loſing my time: and wherever my ſituation is, there I 


f 1 continually exerciſe my meditations, and refle& upon ſomewhat that 
may prove ſalutary to the mind. When I join my friends, I am not 120 * 
© | the more abſent from myſelf: nor do I tarry long with thoſe, whom | 3 


I chance to meet at any time, or whom duty obliges me to attend. 


| i with all good men: "theſe I make my compagyons ii in whatever ws 1 


beſt of men, * 


or in whatever age they live. I always carry Demetrige, 


Val, along with me; and leaving thoſe that are array d in purple, converſe gh 
with him half-naked, as he is, e all Mie an not? 
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| Any one may diſpiſs all things, but no.one.can-4ave. all things. The 

ſhorteſt way to riches then, Is to deſpiſe them (a). But bur Demetrius 

5 1 lives ſo, not as if he deſpiſed all chings, „ büt as if (bes G * or maſter 
955 1 of hem) 'he grudged not W e them. yore N 
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" He an « chat your friend. Elass is Sead; but would not 

have you afflict yourſelf, Lucilius, beyond meaſure: I dare not require 
od you not to grieve at all; tho I think it would, be bettet; but who is 
= . maſterofſuch firmneſs of mind, except the man, who is greatly ſuperior 
Fx" # * to che power of fortune? And even ſuch a one cannot but be pinched 
* by ſuch ag accident, but then it will be no. more than a pinch. Fears 
re very exeulable; if they run not don immoderately, and we endea- 

wur ourſelves to ſuppteſd them: our eyes ought ot 0 Re dN on the 

„ death of a. dear friend neicher ſhould. hey ſtream: tis decent to weep, 
12 2 e uſeleſs to bewail; Tou may perhaps: think this a; bard inzunction; 
„„ but temgmber, that che prine of che Greek poets, allows, as it were, 
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only to make the more ſhew of it. No one thus ſorrows to himſelf (c). 
O wretched folly! there is even ambition and vanity in grief, What? 
then you ſay, ** Shall I forget-my friend? Truly, the remembrance 
of him, which you propoſe, will be but ſhort, if it laſts no longer than 
your apparent grief: for ſome occurrence, .or other, will ſoon change 


the contracted brow into a ſmile; nor do I think it will require much 


longer time, ere the loſs will in ſome meaſure be forgot; and the ſe- 
vereſt ſorrows ſubſide: as ſoon as ever you ceaſe to be a ſpy upon yourſelf, 


that ſhew of ſorrow will be no more: you are now the keeper of your 


ſorrow, but know, that it often eſcapes from its keeper; and generally, 
the more violent it is, the ſooner. Let us endeavour to make the remem- 
brance of a loſt friend as eaſy and agreeable as poſſible: no one returns 
willingly to that, which he cannot reflect upon without great pain: but 
if it needs muſt be, that we cannot hear the name of thoſe whom we 
loved and have loſt, without a certain pang of affliction, it is ſtill ſuch a 
pang as is not always deſtitute of pleaſure: for, as our Attalus was wont 
to ſay, the remembrance of a departed friend hath ſomething grateful 
« in it; as ſome fruits have a pleaſing tartneſs; or as in old wine the 
* bitterneſs. is not diſreliſhed: it- is but for a while, when all that was 
cc difagreeable goes off, and pure pleaſure reviſits its habitation,” If 
then we believe Altalus, to think our friends ſafe and well, is to feed 
on cakes and honey; but the remembrance of them, when. gone, how- 
ever ſweet, is intermixed with a certain acid. Be it ſo; Who knows not 
that acids and bitters whet the appetite? I beg leave however to differ 
from him in opinion: to me the remembrance of a friend is altogether 
pleaſant and agreeable; I enjoyed them While living, as if I was one day 
to loſe them: and I parted from them as if I 0 Med chem in contem- 
 — Eu. or was to meet eee 101 
2 * 1 ag | | 
Act chen, my Tawnline, as „ vida 4e ; 72 not a r . Fog 
ſtruction on the favours of fortune: ſhe hath taken away, but ſhe firſt: 
gave. Let us therefore the more eagerly enjoy our friends while we 
may; becauſe. it is uncertain. how long it will be.in our power.. -Con- 


ider too how often we muſt leave them, being oblig d, ſuppoſe, t tor take * 


A W journey; nay, that even dwelling in the e we muſt 
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„% ä nr i res er 
be often abſent from them; ſo that we loſe them alſo while among the 
living. But can you bear the mockery of thoſe, who, having before 
treated their friends with great neglect, now bewail them moſt miſerably; 
or who pretended not to have any love for a friend before they have loſt 
him? Then indeed they mourn bitterly; being afraid it ſhould be 
doubted, whether they loved or no: but methinks they give too late proof 
of their affection. Beſides, if we have other friends remaining, we pay 
them but an indifferent compliment, in diſcovering, that they cannot 
make up, and comfort us, for the loſs of one; if we have none, we have 
more reaſon to complain of- ourſelves, than of fortune; ſhe hath taken 
one from us; and we would not be at the pains of a recruit. Again, it 
is to be doubted if he truly loved one, who could not love more than one 
{4): if a man who was robbed of his only coat, ſhould chuſe to fit down, 
and weep, rather than look about him for fomewhar to cover his ſhoul- 
ders, and keep off the cold; would you not take him for a fool? You 
have, loſt one friend; look out for another: it i is much better fo poet). ma | 
Vour lols, than to fit down and weep. | ö 0 | 
I know, that what I am going to _ is trite and common, I "tat 
not however paſs it by. Time generally puts an end to grief, where a 
man will not do it intentionally: but nothing can be more ſcandalous 
in a prudent man, than to expect a remedy for grief in being tired of it: 
I had much rather that you ſhould leave grief, than that grief ſhould leave 
you: deſiſt then as ſoon as poſſible from that, which, if you would, 
you cannot go on with much longer. Our anceſtors allowed women to 
mourn a year; 'not that they were obliged. to moutn- ſo long, but no 
longer: but I do not find there was any time fixed for the mourning of 
men: for the leſs they mourn, the' better. But where will you point 
me out a widow (even from among thoſe whom you could not pull away 
from the corpſe; and ſcarce keep from leaping upon the funeral pile) 
who: hath ſhed tears above a month? Nothing creates diſguſt ſooner 
than grief; while freſh and decent indeed, it meets with abettors and 
_ comforters; but when extravagant, and of long en it bs to "be 
8 arcs at; for it is Fdthe manger ridiculous.” . 
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Even I, who write this to you, mourned ſo immoderately for my 
deareſt relation, Annæus Serenus (, that (even againſt my will) I may 
juſtly be number'd among thoſe, who have been overcome with grief. 

But I now condemn myſelf for it; and underſtand that the principal 
cauſe of my mourning fo bitterly, was, that I never reflected on the 
poſſibility of his dying before me: I thought of nothing more, than his 
being younger, indeed much younger than myſelf; as if the deſtinies 
regarded the order of our birth. Let us therefore continually reflect 
upon our own, as well as upon the mortality of thoſe we love. I ſhould 
have ſaid, my Serenus is younger than myſelf; and what then? He 
* ought in the courſe of nature to die after me, but may chance to die 
« before me.” Having made no ſuch reflection as this. fortune ſur- 
prized me, and ſtruck me unprepared. But now, I think all things 
mortal; mortal without any reſtriction: whatever may happen at any 
time, may happen this very day. Let us conſider therefore, my deareſt 
Lucilius, that we ſoon muſt be, what he is, whom we now bewail: 
and perhaps (if the opinion and report of ſome wiſe men be true, that 
there is a place prepared for our reception hereafter ) he, whom we fondly 
' imagined to have periſhed, is ſent before us to that happy manſion [g ). 
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(a) Ham, fl. . 228. * Whats Uhes endeavours to  reflrain the immoderate of rea of Acbillu, on 
the death of Patroclu - 


AA x pn Toy wer nerederes 05 Ks da 
5 Nate Fv judy I, 4 1.4T1 auf VF ar rag. 
Eternal forrows what awvails to ſbed ? © 
_ » Greece honours not with ſolemn faſts the Fon: I 
TRE - nough, when death demands the dead, to pay 
The tribute of a melancholy day. Pope. 
(0 Hom. II. . bot. where Achilles, to comfort the good old King Priam, when he comes to beg 
the Fe of his ſon He&or, reminds him of the well known hiſtory of Niobe. 
1 Ni Y trnd Fa. fr - 
» Ke, reap T'nux2pecs NivCn S[APNUET 6 IT * 


Ti rep Jodie reid winsyapuor „Ne. * 
— But now the peaceful haurs of ſacred night 2 75 
Demand reflection, and to reſt invite. | 
Nor thou, O father, thus conſum'd with woe, 
T he common cares that nouriſh life forego. 
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VNV raus did Niobe, of form dire, vi N ids: 8 e 7 64 

4 parent once, whoſe forrews equall'd thimz © oy 

Six youthful ſons, as many blooming maids, wink, £463 de bl 

In ont ſad day beheld tie Siygian ſhader. Pope. 92 Ri, 

But hom much more intereſting and to the purpoſe is that admirable deferipion of David's lamenta- 

tion for his child ?—T hen ſaid bis ſervants unto David, what thing i is this that thou haſt done ? Thou 
dual faſt and weep for the child while it was alive, but when the child was dead, thou di idft riſe and 

eat bread! And he ſaid, while the child was yet alive, I faſted and wept, for I ſaid who can tell 

whethir God will be gracious to me, that the' child may live? But now he is dead, W r fooald I 

Faſt? Can 7 bring him back again I ſhall go to him, but be cannot return to me, ii Fan. 21. 

See the laſt Note. | | 
"OF Nemo triſtis ſibi.— Thus Martial.” Pry bY N 
Amiſſum non flet, cum ſala eſt Gelliapatrem; 


+... S$iquis adeſt, juſſæ profiliunt lacryme : 
Non dolethic, Catal laudati, Gellia queritz 


Ile dolet vers;/qui fine teſte dolet. is 111 8 
r father mourns, alants- | 1 on 
1 When feen, the ready tears run-trickling down + . 6 J r 
- They mourn not, who in wiſh'd-for praiſe ſucceed ; 3 | 
A bo werps without a witneſs, wweeps indeed. WMW. . | 
ty neee sda in wi ſocial virtue, not eee ee, eee Et 
quoniam res humanæ fragiles caduczque-ſunt, &c. Cie. Lzl. ad fin. And fince man holds all 
his poſſeſſions by a very precarious tenure, we ſhould endeavour, as our Friends drop off, to repair 
their loſs by new acquiſitions, leſt one ſhould be ſo unhappy as to ſtand, in his old age, a ſolitary, 
unconnected individual, bereaved of every perſon whom he loves and by whom he is beloved: for 
without a proper and. particular object upon which to exerciſe the kind and benevolent affactions, 
life is deſtitute of every enjoyment that can render it juſtly defirable.” Mehr. Fitzoſborn's Lett. 
(e] Ayear, i. e. the old year of Romulus, or the ſpace of ten months: for when Numa afterwards 
added two months more, he did not alter the time he had before ſettled for mourning ; which was 
_ alſo the time appointed unto widows to lament the loſs of their deceaſed huſbands ;- before the expi- 
- ration of which time, they could not decently marry again. Plur. in vita Numæ. _ Briffon. de j jure 
Connub. 1. 10. | 1 
Ov To whom Seneca inſcribed his treatiſe on Tranquillity. UPS PTY Figilu, an officer 
ſome what like our high-conffable, but of more authority. He died, r men of 
his time, dy eating muſhrooms. Plia. I. 22. y 
(g) Solonis quidem ſapientis elogium eſt, quo ſe negat velle ſum mortem dolore amicorum et 
lamentis vacare.  Vult, cr&do, ſe efle carum ſuis ſed haud cio 1 un n Emnins, e 
Non cenſet 3 eſſe mortem quam Ene e Cie. 4s "I ub . 
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% Under the influence of ſuch a perſuaſion to indulge unreſtrained grief, would be a proof, not 
of a generous affection to one's friend, but of too intereſted a concern for one's felf, Id. And again, 
to bewail an event attended with ſuch adyantageous circumſtances, would, I fear, a more the 
appearance of envy than of friendſhip. © II. 

However, with regard to two real friends, I will venture to affirm, that in deſpite of death, they 
muſt both continue to exiſt, ſo long as either of them ſhall remain alive; for the deceaſed may, in a 


certain ſenſe be ſaid till to live; whofe memory is preſerved with the higheſt veneration, and the 
moſt tender regret in the boſom of the ſurvivor; a circumſtance which renders the former happy in | 


death, and the latter honour'd in life.” IA. 
Socrates ſteadily and firmly aſſerted, that the human foul is a divine and immortal fablance ; that 


death opens a way for its return to the celeſtial manſions ; and that the ſpirits of thoſe juſ men, who 
have made the greateſt progreſs in virtue, find the eaſieſt and moſt expeditious admittance. This 
was alſo the opinion of my departed friend, Scipio e. Cic. de Amic. Somn. Scip. 74, 


Cato, N. 86. 
The ſouls of the righteous are in the band of Ged; and no torment ſhall touch them. In the 6ghe 


of the unwiſe, they ſeemed to die, and their departure is taken for miſery, and their going from 1 us fo * 
 atter deſtruttion; but they are in peace. M iſ. iii. 1. 

In my father's houſe (faith our Saviour) are many manſions ; I go * 2 a place for you; I will 
come again, and receive you to myſelf, that where I am, ye may be alſo. John xiv. 2. 

But ye are come (and have acceſs by the New Covenant as fellow citizens, and members of the 


ſame ſociety) unto the (celeſtial) mount Sion; and unto the city of the living God, the heavenly Jeruſalem, 

and to an innumerable company of angels, and to the general aſſembly and church of the firſt-born, which 
are written (and enrolled) in heaven, and to (the throne of) God, the judge of all, and to the Spirits 
of juſt men made perfack. Heb. xii. 22. Sec Epp. 54. (N. d.) 65. (N. g.) Lipf, Phyſiol. ili. 
11, 14. , : 
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Van Was ee with'u us. If I had id 1 ye e Lacie; 
you might complain; and therefore I added wich us; for with me you 


are always. Some friends came in; ſuch, as for whom we generally 


make a larger fire; not like that, which ſmokes from the kitchen of 
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the welthy, and is wont to ſcare the watchmen; but a middling one; 
enough to ſhew that I had company. Our converſation turned upon 
various topics, bringing nothing to a point, but tranſultory from one 
thing to another, as it generally happens in a mix d aſſembly. At length 
it was agreed upon, to read a treatiſe, wrote by N. Sextus, a the 
father; believe me, a great man, and, let who will deny it, a foic. Good 
Gods ! how full of energy, and ſpirit! ſuch as you will ſcarce find in 
the whole tribe of philoſophers : ſome of their writings indeed have a 
great name, but in all other reſpects are weak and languid, in compari- 
ſon. They propoſe; they debate; they cavil. They inſpire us not, 
with courage and conſtancy, becauſe they have them not themſelves. 
Whereas when you read Sextius; you will fay, this man is alive, he exults, 
he is free, he is Somewhat more than man: he ſends me away full of con- 
viction and confidence: whatever diſpoſition of mind I am in, when I 
read him, (I will own to you) I am ready to defy all accidents, and to 
cry out; why do you loiter, fortune? Come on; you ſee, I am prepared: 
for 1 wrap myſelf in a mind like his, which ſeeks an 1 Au to try 
its ſtrength, and diſplay its valour. | 
Spuemntmeque dari pecora inter inertia votis 

Optat aprum, aut fulvum deſcendere monte leonem 7 b). 
1 long, Menhinks, to have ſomething for cauſe of triumph, in the exer- 
ciſe of patience. For this excellency likewiſe hath Sextius; he ſets be- 
fore you the tranſcendency of a happy life, and gives you hopes of ob- 
taining it. He placeth it indeed on high, yet ſhews it to be attainable 
by a willing mind: and virtue herſelf will teach your not ny to be 
charm'd with ed a life, but to e for it / 721 | 


For my own part nothing) takes up more of my time, 8 5 con- 
templation of wiſdom. I look upon it with admiration and ſurprize, 
as on the world itſelf; which I often behold with wondring eyes, as if 
Juſt entered upon the wide ſcene, and I now firſt ſaw the heavens. On 
this account Ivenerate the diſcoveries of wiſdom, and not leſs thei inge- 
nious difcoverers: it delights me, as if entering on a large eſtate: ſuch 
are the acquiſitions prepared for me; ſuch the fruits of their labour. 

But let us act herein like a diſcreet houſhold "Kot. ux-comtimially 3 im- 
8 oy 4 | | K $ prove | 
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prove what we have got; that our poſterity may be ſtill oblig d to us for 


an acceſſion. Much remains to be done; and will ſtill remain: Nor 
will any one, born a thouſand generations hence, be precluded an oppor- 
funity of ſtill making ſome improvement. And what if the ancients 
may be ſaid to have found out every thing? yet the application, the 
knowledge, and the right ordering of ſuch their diſcoveries will ever be 
new. * 


Suppoſe certain remedies had been found out for every complaint in 
the eye: there would be no occaſion indeed to ſearch for more; but di- 
ligence muſt be uſed in adapting theſe to the ſeveral diſorders and as the 
occaſion may require. If the eye lack moiſture, it is to be ſupplied by 
one method; by another, the eye-lids, when too thick, are to be 
attenuated; by another, a ſudden flux, or humour is reſtrained; by ano- 
ther, the ſight is ſharpen d; now, the remedies muſt firſt be properly 
prepared; and the time for the application of each, in their reſpective 
caſes, muſt be obſerv d. So, the ancients have found out proper reme- 
dies, for the ſeveral maladies of the mind, but how they are to be ap- 
plied, and when, it is the buſineſs of the party concern'd to enquire. 


They who have gone before us have done a great deal, but not finiſhed 
the work; however, they are to be admired, and reverenced as Gods 
{d). Why ſhould I not keep by me the ſtatues and pictures of great 


men, as ſo many remembrancers, and even celebrate their birth days? 


Why ſhould I not always mention them with honour? The fame ve- 
neration that I owe my own tutors, I owe to theſe, the tutors of man- 
kind; from whom the beginnings of ſo great good have been derived 
to us. If I meet a Conſul or a Prætor, I will ſhew him all the ſigns 
that are uſually made, in token of honour and reſpect: I will alight 


from my horſe /e}; I will pull off my bonnet; I will give him the 
way. And ſhall I not think upon the two Cato's, Lælius the wiſe, 


Socrates the good, Plato, Zeno, and Cleanthes with the utmoſt venera- 
tion? Yes, IWill wo reverence them and riſe up at the bare men- 
tion of ſuch great name, Wt 
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0e Ses Ep. 59. (N- 40 Lt Manud. 1 1.6. 
a) Ving. En. IV. 188. 
* Impatient be views the feeble prey, WEE | 
Wiſhing ſome noble beaſt to croſs the way; * 
And rather would the tuſty boar attend, 
| Or fee the tawny lion downward bend, Dryden. 

(0 You! will 40 right, ſays Lipftus, if you aſcribe the whole of IIS ne to Seneca 
himſelf; for a truer picture of him cannot be drawn. 

0) mn: V. 52,———Nonne licebit | 

unc hominem numero Divim dignarier eſte. 

| i? 8 Hoh | Thergfore the man who thus reform'd our /auls, 
it 3 e is flew theſe monſters, not by arms, but Fules 3 We 1 97 
4 Ny © Shall aue, ungrateful we, not think a God? Creech; tk. 9 - 
Wo... Either eee or, (according to'La#antius) Thales. Nn ; 

(c) When the ſon of Fabius was choſen conſul (A. U. C. 743) his father, by reaſon of age and 
infirmity, and perhaps from a defign to try his ſon, came up to him on horſeback ; whereupon the 
young conſul ordered him to alight, if he had any buſineſs with him. This infinitely pleaſed the 
old general; and though the ſtanders- by ſeemed offended at the imperi6uſneſs of the ſon's. behaviour 
towards a father, ſo venerable for his age and authority, yet he inſtantly alighted from his horſe, and 
embraced his ſon with open arms, . telling him, Now, thou art my ſon indeed, ſince thou under- | 
e ſtandeſt the authority with which thou art PPT, and well knoweſt whom thou art to command.” 
Plutarch. Livy, Val. Max. 

And it is reported of Pompey, that Fol in 1. manner, . (by one 0 his nicons) ee, 
King of Armenia, to alight fee 155 _ eye; he b n him to deal whim.” * 1. 36. 
Me Fahy Se ee | $454 8 

Y Adeperiam caput] Twill uncover ay head; i. e. eee it to be han either with . 
petafus, broad-brimmed hat, ſeldom or never wore but upon a journey; or the pileus, 4 cap, allowed 
to ſlaves (when made free, and their heads had been cloſe ſhaved) as a defence from the cold, and as 
a badge of their liberty; and to other perſons under. ſome indiſpoſition 3 or with lacinia toge, the 
lappet of their gown; and this was, not a conſtant cover, but only occaſional, / to avoid the rain, or 
ſun, or other accidental inconveniencies. Hence it is that we ſee none of the ancient ftatues with 
any covering on their heads, except perhaps a wreath, or ſomething of the Like nature. Ser Sixth 
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EPISTLE LXV. 


On the Firſt Cauſe. 


Y eESTERDAY, my Lucius, my day was divided between fickneſs 
and ſelf-enjoyment: the former took poſſeſſion of the forenoon, and hap- 
pily reſign d the afternoon to the latter. I endeavour'd therefore to 
amuſe the mind with reading: this done, as I grew ſtronger, I impoſed 
a harder taſk upon it, and ſpurred it on: I fat down to write, and indeed 
with more carneſtneſs than uſual, as when I undertake ſome knotty 
point and am reſolved to maſter it: but ſome friends coming in they laid 
' a reſtraint upon me, and compell'd me as a ſick man, that knows not 
- what is good for himſelf, to lay aſide the pen. We then fell into diſ- 
courſe; part of which, ſtill under debate, I ſhall here ſend you; we 
have choſen you our umpire; and have cut out more work for you, I 


PE. than you e cur 


. There are three different opitions A to Cauſe {a * I. Our ſtoies, 

you know, ſay there are two things from whence all other are derived; 
vi. Cauſe; and matter (b): matter lies inert, and helpleſs, ready for all 
purpoſes; but for ever continuing in the fame ſtate, if not put into mo- 
tion. Cauſe, i. e. Reaſon, {c} gives a certain form to matter, and ſhapes 


 __ It at pleaſure: from whence proceed all the various works of nature: 


there muſt be ſomething therefore from whence a thing is made, and 
ſomething by which it is made: this they call cauſe; the other matter. 
Every art is an imitation of nature. What I have faid therefore of the 
univerſe, transfer to the works of man. A ſtatue, for inſtance, requires 
both marter, capable of being work d upon, and an artiſt to give it 
form: therefore in a ſtatue braſs is the matter: and the ſtatuary the 
_ cauſe. The fame is the condition of all things; foraſmuch as they con- 
_ fiſt, or have their efſenceghfrom that whereof they are made and that Fa 
which they are made. The ſtoics then allow but of a Han 
efficient, or that which makes a thing what it is. 

Vol. I. . II. Ariftotle 
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II. Arifotle divides cauſt into three ſorts, (the material, the efficient 
and the formal). The firft, ſays he, is matter itſelf, without which no- 
thing can be made: the ſecond, is the maker; the third, the form, which 
is annexed to any work whatever, as, ſuppoſe, a ſtatue; and this he 
calls Idas: to theſe he adds a fourth, (called the fina/, or) the end, and 
deſign of the whole work. Now to explain theſe; braſs is the fr cauſe 
of a ſtatue, for it could never have been made, if there had not been that 
whereon to found, or give it being. The ſecond. cauſe is the workman 
for this braſs could never have been faſhioned: into a ſtatue, had it not 

fallen into the hands of a ſkilful artiſt. The third cauſe, is the form; 
for it could not have been faid to be the ſtatue of a dorypborus (a lie- 
guard-man) or a diadumenos (a King, or a Prince, wearing a diadem) 
if ſuch an appearance or form had not been given to it. The fourth 
cauſe is the defign in making it; for without this it had not been made 
what it is: what then is de/gn? Why, that which inviteth the artiſt, 
and which he conſtantly has in view in the proſecution of his work: 
whether it be money, if the artiſt intends what he makes for. ſale; or 
glory, if he works for reputation; or devotion and piety, if he deſign d 
it for a gift to ſome temple; therefore this alſo is a cauſe, whatever it 
be, for which a yam is made and without which it Th not been 

L „„ ag +: 60 6/0 FAA Fe 

III. Plato ab a | fifth to 18 9 5 ee l or what he 8 an 
Idea Ah: for it is by the obſervance of this, that an artiſt forms what- 
ever he hath determined to form. Now it matters not, whether this 
exemplar be any thing without, whereon he may fix his eye, or only 
what he hath conceived and planned in his mind. The exemplars of 
all things in the world, God hath in himſelf: he comprehends in his 
omniſcient mind, the number and faſhion of all things that have been 
or ſhall be made; it is even full of theſe reſemblances which Plato at 
Leas, immortal, immutable, indefatigable. There are therefore, ac- 
cording to Plato, ffoe cauſes ſe); that from which a thing is; that by 
_ which it is; that vobereby it is what it is: that for which it is; that ac- 
cording to which it is: laſtly; that which cogſiſts of all theſe: as in a 
ſtatue 11 8 that is 1 01 we have e to e our. s by) 
n e „i £83 * 
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that rom which it is, is the braſs; that by which it is, is the artiſt; that 
whereby it is what it is, is the form; that for which it is, is the deſign 
of the maker; that according to which it is, is the exemplar; and fo 
from all theſe is. formed a ſtatue. And all theſe Plato applies to the 
great world: the maker, ſays he, is God; from what it is made, mar- 
ter; the form, is the diſpoſition and order of things, viſible therein; 


the exemplar, that according to which God formed the immenſity of 


this moſt beautiful work; the end, that for which it was made; do you 
aſk, what end God could propoſe therein? To diſplay his goodneſs. 
For truly thus ſpeaks Plato: © what was the cauſe of God's making 
« the world? He is good; and all that he hath made is good; and being 
good, he cannot envy any good to his creatures; and therefore he hath 
made the world in its beſt faſhion; and furniſhed it in the dg man- 


* ner n wy 5 


Now judge you, ae, 5 give us your opinion; ho ſcems to 
ſpeak with moſt probability, not who ſpeaks the exact truth; for that is 


as much above us, (in this our infirm ſtate,) as truth itſelf. In my 


— 


humble opinion, the group of cauſes, as here collected by Ariſtotle and 
Plato, comprehends either too much, or too little: for if that is to be 
reckoned a cauſe, without which a thing cannot be made what it is; they 


| have ſaid too little; becauſe they muſt reckon time a cauſe, ſeein g that 


without time nothing can be made. They muſt reckon place; for if there 
was not a Jomewhere for a thing to be, it could not be at all: they muſt 
reckon motion; for without this, nothing could either be formed, or 
come to decay: without motion, there can be no art, no change. But 
we are enquiring after one firſt and general cauſe: : now, this ought to 
be ſimple, as matter is ſimple; what then is this firſt cauſe? Why, 
active wiſdom, i, e, GOD; ſo that there are not many, and particular 
cauſes,” but one, upon which all other depend, and that is, the efficient. 


You will Gay, perhaps, form i is 2 cauſe, being that which the artiſt adapts - 
to his work; no; it is a part, but not a cauſe: the exemplar likewiſe is 
not a cauſe; but the neceſſary means to a cauſe ; it is as neceſſary to the 


artiſt, as his chiſel or his file; without theſe art could not carry on the 


Oh works 22 they are not part nor cauſes of the art e the defign 


N E Th for 
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for whith an artiſt ſets about any work, is ſaid to be a cauſe; be it lo; 
it is not however the efficient, but adventitibus; and theſe are innume- 
rable; but we are enquiring after one general cauſe. This alſo they 
have alledged, not according to their uſual accuracy; that the whole 
world, and all its complete furniture is 4 cauſe: for, there is a wide 
difference between the work itſelf, and the cauſe of it. Either then, 
give us your opinion, Lucilius; or what is much eaſier in theſe caſes, 
deny that it is in your power; being: « not mw clear in un; and 

ſo diſmiſs, wad leave us to ourſelves. OTE | 


But hs, you ay. do I delight to ende meine in theſe futile en- 
quiries, which check not any fond deſire, nor drive from the boſom an 
irregular paſſion? Truly, I employ myſelf on theſe ſubjects in order 
to ſettle my mind, and fix my attention: I firſt pry into, and examine 
myſelf, and then turn my thoughts to the vaſt world: nor in this em- 
_ ploy do I loſe my time as you imagine: for all theſe things if they are 
not minced too minutely, and ſpun out in vain and uſeleſs ſubtilties, 
mightily raiſe and refreſh the ſoul ; which being heavily preſſed down 
by its uſual burthen, defires to be at large and to return thither, from 
whence it was taken. For this body is the load, and puniſhment of 
the ſoul: the ſoul perpetually labours under the weight of it; it is ac- 
tually in bonds (g), till philoſophy comes to its relief, permits it to 
breath awhile, and delight itſelf with the vaſt proſpect .of nature; and 
to transfer the affections from things below to things above; from the 
terreſtrial to ſuch as are beavenly (5). This is the liberty the from hence 
enjoys; this her pleaſing flight; when ſhe eſcapes from the guard that 
confined her here; and makes a tour to heaven. As your artificers, who 
have been intent upon ſome nice work that fatigues the eyes when they 
have only a dim and glimmering light in their ſhops; go out into the 
ſtreet or ſome open place, where the people are wont to diſport them- 
ſelves, and there feaſt the eye with the clear light of day: ſo the foul 
mut up in this fad and gloomy tabernacle, as often as it can, ſeeks eaſe 
and freedom, and Fine, po elf i in CN -N of ns 
TG: of nature, Wei 
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The wiſe man, and even the diſciple of wiſdom, remains indeed 
ſtill in the body, yet the better part of him frequently makes excurſi- 
ons: all his thoughts are ſet upon ſublime things; and as if bound by 


the military oath, he looks on the gift of life as his preſent pay; and ſo 
reforms himſelf as to have neither love nor hatred thereto ; and from 


hence patiently endures all that mortality is ſubje& to; well dit, | 


that greater and more ſolid tn are yet to come (i). 


And *., duld you, e debar me from an inſpection into the 
works of nature; and confine me from a view of the h to ſome 
ſcanty part of it? Shall I not enquire into the origin of things; -- 


who created the univerſe;---who firſt divided the maſs, and gave mo- 
tion to inert and lifeleſs matter? Shall I not enquire, who formed- 


this our world; by what wiſdom ſuch an immenſity of things came 
under rule and order; who collected the ſcattered, and ſeparated ſuch 
as were confuſed and blended together; and brought forth the won- 
derful beauty that lay concealed under one ſqualid deformity os chaos? 
Or, from whence ſo great light is poured all around upon us; whether 
it de from fire, or ſomething brighter than fire? Shall I not enquire, 
I fay, after theſe things? Shall I remain for ever ignorant, whence I 
came; and whether I am to ſee this world but once, or often (4)? 
whether I am going, and what happy manſion waits the ſoul, when 
delivered from the ſervitude of the body (7)? Do you forbid me to 


concern myſelf with heaven, i. e. do you command me to live with 


my head ever bowed down, to the earth? No; I am greater and born 


to nobler purpoſes, than to be the vile bondſlave of my body; which 
I conſider in no other light, than as the chain that deprives me of my 
native liberty. This body then let Fortune attack when ſhe pleaſes 3 


ſhe cannot wound me through it: all that can ſuffer in me is the body: 


| ſubject as this taberna 
till free. Nor ſhall this fleſh, however frail, compel me to baſe fear, or 


to hypocriſy, or to diſſimulation miſbecoming a good man; I Would 
by no means ſay a falſe thing, were it to do honour to this inſignifcant 

| little body: if I think proper, I can withdraw myſelf from all fellow- 

| Rig with it; nor even ain, we. remain together, is our compa- 


1 * | nionſhip 


— 
3 ͤ——— —• . 


acle is to injury, the ſoul, that dwells therein, is 
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nionſhip upon equal terms; for the ſoul claims all dominion to her- 
ſelf; and on tlie contempt of the body founds her true and certain 


: 


— 


| But to return to our defign: this inſpedtion. into the nature of 
things, that I have been ſpeaking of, is what will contribute greatly 
to the liberty of the ſoul: foraſmuch as we learn from hence, that the 
univerſe conſiſts: of God and matter; that God rules and governs all 
things, which being diſperſed around, follow Him their Ruler and their 
Guide. Now, the Maker, i. e. God, muſt be greater than the things 
made, i. e. matter, which is ever ſubject to his Almighty power. And 
what God is in the world, ſuch · is the mind or ſoul in man; what in 


the world is matter, in us is body. Let the worſe then be ſubſervient 


to the better: let us be firm and ſtrong againſt accidents; let us not 
dread injuries, or wounds, or chains, or poverty, or death itſelf. For, 
what is death? It is either an end of life, or the paſſage into another; 


and why ſhould I fear to be no more, ſince that is the ſame as not to 


have been? much leſs I have reaſon to be afraid of paſling elſewhere; 
for, wherever I 80, 1 0 be more u than I am at 
e 2 | | OL Av. 


- ANNOTATIONS, de. 4 


foe 


1 


(a) 1 "a Ks and Ariftetl, and Plate. ; 
(5) The ſame according to Laertius, called by Plato, Oer b which Thales calls; Mentom 


et Aquam. Pythagoras, Monas, axis, (mens, five Deus, God) Auds, ns. (materia, matter ) which 
Lipfeus carries back to Homer $1366) under the allegorical characters of Proteus, and his daughter 


 Eidethea, (al. Theonem?. Eur. al. Eurynem?, Zenod.) Cicero, Acad. Queſt. 1. 6. Naturam divide- 


bant (Stoici) in res duas, ut altera eſſet efficiens; altera autem quaſi huic ſe præbens, ex qua aliquid 
efficeretur, &c, Explained by La#antius, vii. 3. Stoici naturam in duas dividunt partes unam quiz 
efficiat, alteram que ſe ad faciendum tractabilem præſtat. Ita iſti uno nature nomine res diver- 
ſifſimas comprehenderunt, Deum, et mundum, artificem et opus, dicuntque alterum ſine altero nihil 
poſſe, tanquam natura fit Deus mundo permiſtus: nam interdum ſie confundunt, ut fit Deus ipſa 


mene mundi, et mundus fit corpus Dei. The Stoics divide Nature into tuo parts; the Maker and 


the thing made, 1. e. God, and the. world; as if God was the foul of the world, and the world the | 
body of God. It were wall (loyd Leland, 1. 13.) if the abſardity of this way of philoſophiſing were 


| the worlt of it. But belides chat it gave occaſion'to ſome of thoſe qaclrivagant fights of the Steil. 


ſo unb&oming dependent creatures, /as if they had a divinity and ſufficiency in themſelves, which 
placed them in ſeveral reſpe&ts d on equality yh God (ſee Ep. 520 0 this notion Was _— 


851 
; 
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for nn idolatry, and was therefore of the moſt pernicions conſequence to the intereſt 
of religion. 

Bat the principal error, and what among the Greek philoſophers, from the time of Ari/erle, 
became the favourite opinion, was, they all (Plato perhaps excepted) thought it impoſſible to admit the 
making any thing out of nothing, and conſequently that matter was coeternal with the eternal mind. A 
ſcheme which confounds God and the creature, and purſued to its genuine conſequence is ſubver- 
ſive of all religion and morality. But as a ſufficient anſwer to theſe or the like abſurd principles 
relating to the Deity, I ſhall refer the reader to the words of Mr. Locke, (vol. ui. p. 249.) Tis 
* an overvaluing ourſelves to reduce all to the narrow meaſure of our capacities; and to conclude 
« all things impoſſible to be done, whoſe manner of doing exceeds our comprehenſion : this is to 
«© make our comprehenſion infinite, or God figite ; when what he can do is limited to what we can 
*« conceive of it. If you do not underſtand the operation of your own finite mind, that hinting 


« thing within you, deem it not ſtrange that ye cannot comprehend the operations of that eternal 


«© infinite mind, who made and governs all things, and whom the heaven of heavens cannot con- 
ce tain.” As, 14. 15. 24. 16. Lip/. Phyſiol. I. 4. ii. 2. Leland, i. 280. 

Ce In the language of the Stores. Thus—ad Helviam, Quiſquis formator univerſi fuit, ſive ille 
Deus eſt potens omnium, five incorporalis ratio, ingentium operum artifex, five divinus Spiritus 
per omnia maxima minima, zquali intentione diffuſus, &c. c. 8.—Whoever was the maker of the 
univerſe, whether it was God omnipotent, or incorporeal Reaſon, the artificer of great works, or the 


divine Spirit, pervading all nn with Mw efficiency, &c, A remarkable paſlage, compared with 


Genefis, i. i. 2. 
(4) Whatſoever the mind perceives in itſelf, or 1s the immediate object of perception, thought, 
or underſtanding, that I call Idea. Locke, vol. i. p. 97. See Ep. 57. (N. m.) Liꝑſ. Phyſiol. ii. 3. 
(e) Plutarch contracts them for him into three (4 vs, iE, pòs 6) the e efficient, the material, and 
the final, including the exemplary and formal in the efficient. 
God ſaw every thing that be had made, and behold! it was very good. Gen. i. 31. All the 
works of the Lord are exceeding good, and whatſoever he commandeth ſhall be accompliſhed in due ſeaſon. 


A man need not ſay, what is this * wherefore is that ? for he hath made all things for their uſes. Good 


things are created from the beginuing for the goed ; /o te the fnner they are turned into evil. Eccluſ. 
XXXIX, 16, 35. 

(g) From whence the body, in Greek, is called ds Jeepers d dur v. Juxis ie 
gpuor) as enchaining and confining the foul againſt its nature- Lipſ. For wwe knew that every crea- 
ture groaneth, and bewaileth in pain together until now,, Rom. viii. 22. For we that are in this 
(ruinous earthly) tabernacle, do groan being burthen'd therewith; not for that we would be (utterly) 
wnclothed, but clothed upon, (with our future habitation) hr (our preſent) mortality might be ſaual- 
lowed up of lift. For wwe know, that if our earthly houſe of this tabernacle were difſokved, wwe have a 
ene of hands," eternal in the mut, ü Cor. v. 1. 155 See ye 24. 
(K. i.) | 

6 See Ep. 38. (N. 7.) and the following not. | 

(i) Seneca again; not the Safe, but the Chriſtian, who confidereth, that our light ande which 


N menen, i Cor. 14, 17. See 


Ep. 17. 58. 
(k) An ſepe? Ness 103 iturus am. Palg. Paacien. Bat Sms oh the antient Ms. 


an ſæpe naſcendum? quo alluding either to { Taagy4r:0ta1) the ſtoical doctrine of the ſoul, exiſting 


ina former ſtate, or («&74u4vxo01r) the Pythagorean Tranfmigration ; which by the way, Lactantius 


| (bi. 18.) gives to the Stoics—ſupereſſe animas poſt mortem Pythagorici et Stoici dixerunt ; eaſque 
{4 wan ſed nu in corpora, et de alle in * nme this, but 


Proves 


—ͤ—4Ü— — — ̃ » 0 t 7 »— oue s — 
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proves the contraty- (Phyfiol. ifi. 12.) This doftrine however prevalled among our anceſtors, the 
Gains (as we learn from Cz/ar) and eſpecially the Druids ; whom Lacan thus ann. 
. Vobis auctoribus, umbræ 
Non tacitas Erebi ſedes vitaſque profundi 
6 Piallida regna petatit ; regit idem ſpiritus artus 
Orbe olio, longz, canitis fi cognita vitæ. i. 449. 
big mortals dooms they (the Druids) fing aright, 
| No ghofts deſetnil to dwell in dreadful night ; 
No parting fouls to griſly Plato ge, 
5 Nor fink the dreary filent ſhades below. Rowe. 

It is ſo antient a doctrine that it is diſputable, whether the Druids borrowed it from Pythagoras, or 
Pythagoras from them. And among the many nations who are ſaid to have held this doctrine, Juſtin 
Martyr mentions the latter Jews, according to St. — xv. 16 ſome ſay, that thou art Elias, and 
others Jeremias, or ont of the Prophet 

(1) Lipfius reſolves this queſtion in the words of Sinees? s o'r father (Suafor vi.) Animus divina origine 

1 25 hauſtus, oneroſi corporis vinculis exſolutus, ad ſedes ſuas et cognata fidera recurrit. The ſoul, of 
' divint origin, auben releaſed from the bonds of this burthenſome body, riturns to its native feat and 
Kindred flars, And from Seneca himſelf Car Tranquil. xi.) Reverti eo, unde veneris quid grave eſt ? 
| oor it be in anywiſe grievous, to return to the place from whence you came P 
An dubium eft habitare Deum ſub pectore noſtro 
In cœlumque redire animas, cceloque venire. Manilius, L 4 
For who can doubt that God refides in man? © 
That ſouls from beav'n defeend, and when the chain 7 2 
Of Ine in broke, mem to beav's again! | See po Gat 


. 
”Y 


V 
Den no Hindrance to meim all c te Fe pul. 
: 2 I HAVE ſeen, after many hn, Claranus, who was my ſchoolfel- 
 Jow: I need not therefore call him old.” Truly he ſeems even yet in 
mull vigour and ſtrength of mind, ſtruggling perpetually with the in- 
 firmities of his little body. For nature ſeems not to have uſed him 
well, in placing ſuch a ſoul in ſuch a frame; or perhaps ſhe had a mind 


. to ſhew, that the moſt noble a: OPTI OREN? un- 
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der any outward ſhape whatever. But he hath ſurmounted all difficul- 
ties and diſcouragements; and from contemning himſelf, is come to 
contemn all other things. 80 . in my opinion Virgil ſeems miſta- 

ken, when he ſays a NN | | 

Gratior eſt pulchro \ veniens e corpore virtus. 

For ſprigbtiy grace and equal beauty croum d. (Dryden) 
For virtue needs no foreign ornament, ſhe derives her dignity from her- 
ſelf; and conſecrates the body ſhe inhabits (a). The more I beheld 
our Claranus, the more comely I thought him, and as ſtraight in body 


as in mind. A great man may ſpring from a cottage; and a beautiful 


and great ſoul dwell in a deformed body. Nature ſeems to me, to have 
produced ſome ſuch men, in order to demonſtrate, that virtue is not 
confined to any particular place: could ſhe have exhibited ſouls in a 
naked and viſible ſtate,” ſhe might have done it, but now ſhe does more; 


in producing them entangled, as it were, and encloſed with bodies, yet 


breaking through all obſtacles to the diſplay of their excellency and 


effects. Claranus, I ſuppoſe, is ſet forth as an example, whereby we 


may learn, that the ſoul is not polluted by the deformity of the body, 


but the body is adorned by the beauty of the ſoul. I had the pleaſure 
of] his 1 but a few days, however we hg ROY diſcourſe; . 


a. SS + $5 


On hs firſt Fed aby ee . was, oak al vel mak be 
put upon an equality, when it is generally divided into three kinds (3). 
Under this title, according to the ſtoics, ſome things are primarily good, 
as, joy, peace, and the welfare of our country: next to theſe are ſuch 
as originate from ſome infliction on this wretched material body; as, 
patience under pain, and torture; and temperance, and diſcretion in a 
ſevere fit of ſickneſs: the former we wiſh for abſolutely, and directly; 
the latter as neceſſity Mall require. There is yet a third ſort of good, 


ſuch as, a Ae gait, a ſedate countenance, and a Wannen ey way | 


ſuitable to NR: of a OE itt! ar eee e 
43 155 | FT. n 4 

8 hows can theſe — be laid to. bb 8 in themſeives; white 
owe en them are 0 very wan, 39d other ſo diſagreea 7 
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tinguith them arighit; let us return to, and conſider the ff good; what 
it is. It is a mind, or ſoul, regardful of truth; well knowing what 
to avoid and what to purſue; ſetting a value upon things, not according 
to fancy, but reaſon; intermixing herſelf with the great univerſe, and 
contemplating what is doing therein; intent alſo upon her own thoughts 
and actions; as truly great as zealous in her endeavours; alike invinci- 
ble by proſperity and adverſity: ſubjecting herſelf to neither; eminently 
exalted above contingencies and accidents; diſplaying her beauty with 
gracefulneſs; and by her ſtrength her ſound diſpoſition; undiſturbed, 
intrepid; whom no violence can ſhake; no changes or chances can 
either lift up or caſt down; ſuch is the ſoul, when accompliſhed with 
virtue (e); fuch her appearance, when, brought under one view ſhe 
exhibits all her charms: however, there are ſeveral ſpecies of it, dif- 
played in different actions according to the different ere of 
I, n — nog rg | 


— the ſummum Porn or cbie ef good, cannot decreaſe; nor can 
. ever recoil (4); however converted into different qualities, being 
faſhioned according to the complexion of the affair in hand; for what- 
ever ſhe hath touched, the reduceth to her own likeneſs, and paints of 
her own colour; ſhe deeorates actions, friendfhips, and ſometimes 
whole families which ſhe herſelf had united and ſet in order: in ſhort, 
whatever ſhe hath the management of, ſhe renders amiable, conſpicu- 
ous, and worthy admiration: therefore her ſtrength, and greatneſs can- 
not riſe higher at one-time, than at another: becauſe what is greateſt 
admits" no increaſe, Vou can find nothing more right than what is 
right, more true than what is true; more temperate than what is tem- 
perate (e). Every virtue hath a proper mean; and a mean is a certain 
meaſure. Conſtaney cannot go beyond itſelf any more than juſt confi- 
dence, truth, and fidelity. Nothing can be added to that which is perfect; 
it was not perfect, if any thing could be added thereto: and therefore 
no addition can be made to virtue; if there can, it is as yet defective: 
ſo, what is fit and honourable admits of no acceſſion; becauſe it is of the 

sp rank with the things abovementiond; as alſo what is N b. 
'To 
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To admit encreaſe, is a ſign of imperfection: all good falls under the 
ſame predicament. Public and private utility are conjoyned, and being 
inſeparable are alike to be commended and maintained by all. There- 
fore virtues are equal in themſelves, and the workes of virtue (/), and 
the men converſant therein: the virtues of plants and animals, as they. 
are mortal, frail, weak, and uncertain, riſe and fall; and therefore are 
not to be eſteemed of equal value: whereas human virtues are ſubject. 
to one rule; foraſmuch as right and ſimple teaſon is one. Nothing is 
more divine than ,what is divine; nothing; is more heavenly than what 
is heavenly. Mortal things are raiſed up and thrown down; they are 
worn away, and grow again; they are exhauſted, and again repleniſhed; 
and therefore in this their uncertain. ſtate, there is an inequality: but. 
the nature of divine things is one: and reaſon is nothing elſe but a par- 
ticle of the divine ſpirit infuſed into the human body. If reaſon then 
be divine and no good is without reaſon; then all good is divine; but 
there is no difference between things that are divine, therefore none be- 
tween things good; and conſequently ) joy and a ſtrong and ſtubborn ſuffe- 
rapce of fortune are equal: for, in both theſe is the fame greatneſs of 
ſoul, tho' in the one it is ſomewhat free and relax; in the other intent 
and reſolute. For why? Do you not think, Lacilius, that the virtue 
of him who courageouſly beſiegeth a city, and of him, who endureth 
the miſeries of a ſiege, 13 gqual ? Great is Scipia who lays ſie ge to, and 
blocketh up Numantia; and compels the invincible forces therein, to 
be their own exccutioners “: Great alſo is the undaunted ſpirit of the 
beſieged, who know no an while the ©" of dentha is ben ; and 
who — RUTH Goa rao od N e wigs 6 
ED als 7. 
Other vines wes alike,” ogizl in dente So as, . 
ancerity, liberality, conſtancy, æquanimity, perſeverance: foraſmuch 
as in all theſe one and the fame virtue ſubſiſts; which renders the mind 
firm and invariable. Is there then no difference between joy, and an 
| inflexible endurance of pain? None, as to the virtues themſelves, tho- 
a great deal as to thoſe things, by which each virtue diſplays itſelf: as 
in the one, there is a natural remiſſion or relaxation of the mind; in the 
Ubgran RO: theſe then are the means, or certain modifica-. 


. tions, 
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tions, that admit a wide difference: but the virtue in both is equal: the 
object or circumſtance alters not the virtue; as no diſtreſs or difficulty 
can make it worſe, nor any mirth or joy make it better: either good 
therefore, as good, muſt neceſſarily be equal; as as the virtuous man can 
not behave himſelf better under joyous circumſtances; nor if afflicted, 
under fortune; and two things, wherein nothing better can be done, 
than what is done, muſt be equal: for if any thing foreign or external 
can leſſen or encreaſe the virtue, it ceaſes to be the one good, that is fit 
and honourable: and if ſo; there is an end of every thing that is ho- 
nourable: but why? I will tell you: nothing is honourable which is 
done unwillingly and perforce. Every thing honourable is voluntary: 

now, ſuppoſe a man, idle, querulous unſteady, timorous, he then hath 
loſt one of the beſt qualities a man can have, vi. ſelf-complecency: nor 
can any thing be honourable, that is not free: for what is in a ſtate of 
fear, is in a ſtate of ſlavery: every thing that is truly honourable, enjoys 
ſecurity and tranquillity; but if a man refuſeth any thing, that is fit to 
be done, if he complains, if he thinks it evil or an hardſhip, he muſt 
neceſſarily be diſturbed, and in great perplexity; for on the one hand 
i ſhew of what is right and fit invites him; on the other, the ſuſpicion 
of evil draws him back; therefore he that is about to do a truly juſt 
and honourable action, ſhould be meet with any oppoſition, he may 
think it an annoyance, but let him not think it an evil; let him do it 
willingly; every thing truly honourable, is neither done 750 command 
or Fenn, it is n ane any mixture of e ee 


EH 


11156 - x7 af} 23 "1 SH * W 1 AFL 
wr know 5/4 will be objected 1 to > me-here; that L monks fain een 
you, Lucilius, that there is no difference, whether a man be in the 
height of decent joy, or is filent upon the rack (4); and has ſtrength 
enough to weary out his tormentor; I might anſwer you in the words 
of Epicurus (i); a wiſe: man ſays he, tho be it roafting in Phalaris' bull, 
vill cry aut, it is pleaſant, and does not at all concern me. Why then 
ſhould you be ſurprized at my ſaying, the goad is equal, of one rejoy- 
eing moderately at a banquet, and of another with amazing fortitude 
enduring torment; when (what is more incredible) Epicurus ſays, it 
it pleaſant is MET: But woes I Ay as before, there is a wide 
2079 S 0 3; e difference 
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difference between joy and pain: were I put to my choice, I ſhould 
certainly defire to enjoy the one, and eſcape the other: the one is na- 
tural, the other contrary to nature: and as long as they are confider'd 
in this light, there is undoubtedly a great diſparity between them. 
But when we come to conſider virtue, they are equal, both that 
which labours hard in a rough and that which glides along in a ſmooth - 
path. Vexation, and pain, and whatever elſe ſeems irkſome and incon- 
venient, are of no confequence; for they are ſwallow'd up in virtue. 
As the ſtars hide their diminiſh'd heads before the brightneſs of the 
ſun; ſo pains, afflictions and injuries are all cruſhed and diſſipated by 
the greatneſs of virtue: whenever ſhe ſhines, every thing but what 
borrows its ſplendor from her, diſappears; and all manner of annoy- 
ances have no more effect upon her, than a ſhower of rain upon the 
ſea. In confirmation of this, you may obſerve, with what earneſtneſs 
a good man will fly to do what is juſt and right; tho' the executioner 
ſtands in his way; and the rack and fire are before him; he will perſe- 
vere in his duty; nor will he conſider what he is about to ſuffer but 
what he is about to do; and will truſt himſelf to a good action, as to a 
friend and good man; under whoſe protection he is ſafe and happy (4): 
an honourable action, tho' attended with ſevere and painful circum- 
"ſtances, will have the ſame place in his eſteem, as a good man, how- 
ever poor, an exile, and pale through want and ſickneſs. Well then, 
ſuppoſe we, on one hand, a good man, abounding with wealth; and 
on the other hand, one deſtitute of every thing, but what he hath in 
himſelf; each of them will be equally a 5 man, however unequal 
in outward circumſtances. 


The fame Flint, as I have ſaid before, may be formed of things 

as of men; virtue is as commendable in a body that is healthful and at 

2 00 large, as in one that i is fickly and in priſon. © Therefore even your own 
virtue, Lucilius, you will not think the more commendable, becauſe 
fortune hath hitherto preſerved. your body, hale and found; than if by 

* ſome accident it had been wounded and "maimed: otherwiſe it would | * 
be Judging of the maſter by the liveries of his ſervants; for all things, 1 

| | over | 
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which e hath any influence, are, at beſt, but of a ſervile nature; 
as riches, the body, and worldly honours: they are weak, tranſitory, 
mortal, and of uncertain poſſeſſion; whereas the works of virtue are 
free, noble, and invincible; not to be admired the more, on account 
of being favoured by any flattering fortune; or the leſs, becauſe preſſed 
and oppoſed. by. the croſſeſt circumſtances that can en, 8 


"What is ; friendſhip among. men, that is fi with = ary to 
things: I cannnot think you would love a rich good man, more than 
2 poor one; nor one that is ſtrong and brawny better than one, who is 

| lean and ſickly; therefore neither will you affect a thing that is ho- 
nourable, becauſe pleaſant and eaſy, more than what is ſurrounded with 
trouble and difficulty: otherwiſe you will make me believe, that, of 
two men equally good, you will prefer him, that is ſpruce and clean, 
to him that is dirty and Novenly; and further, will rather delight i in the 
man that is whole and ſound of limb, than in one that is lame and 
purblind; till by degrees your delicacy proceeds ſo far, as, of two men 
equally juſt and prudent, yau would rather chuſe him whoſe hair is 
frizzled and curled, than one with a bald pate: but where virtue is equal 
in both, the inequality in all other reſpects will ſoon diſappear; for 
that is the Principal, all other things are merely adventitious. And 
who, I pray, is ſo unjuſt i in his. judgment, and partial among, his fa- 
mily, as to love a ſon in health, more than one that is ſick; or one 
that is tall and luſty, more than one who is ſhort and weak? Brutes 
make no diſtinction in their young, and we ſee this particularly exem- 
plified in birds and fowl. Ulyſes was in as, great haſte to reach the rocky 
barren ſhore of Ithaca, as Agamemnon was to reach the lofty walls of | 
Mycene. For, no one loves his country becauſe it is more 3 


than another, hut becauſe i it is bis eren. e bn 2 Mr 


* 


Now . tends all this? Why to. ſhew 3 that 1 "PA | 
on. all her, works, as her offspring, with an impartial eye; indulges 
them all alike; and indeed the more earneſtly, when they are in any 
wiſe diſtreſſed; 32s the love of a fond parent generally inclines to thoſe 


war wot. in a of Hi . Not t nine loves ſuch her 


works, R 
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works, as are afflicted and oppreſſed, the more; but only as a good and 
tender parent, ſhe is the more concern'd to cheriſh and comfort them. 
- But after all, why is not one good greater than another? Becauſe, 
if a thing be truly fit, nothing can be fitter; or plainer than what is 
abſolutely plain: you cannot ſay there is any difference where there is 
a parity; neither therefore can any thing be more juſt and honourable 
than what is ſtrictly juſt and honourable. If then the nature of all 
virtues be equal, the three kinds of good are upon an equality, From 
hence I fay, to rejoice, or to grieve with moderation, is equal; nor 
does that joy excel this firmneſs of mind, ſtifling its groans upon the 


rack. The former good is indeed more eligible, but the latter more 


admirable; nevertheleſs both are equal; becauſe whatever annoyatice 
there may be therein, it lies hid under the veil of greater good: who- 


ever is pleaſed to think them unequal, turns away his eyes from the 


virtues themſelves, and beholds only the externals. True good hath 
always the ſame weight and meaſure; but the falſe are lighter than 
vanity itſelf; and, however great and ſpecious they ſeem, are, when 
brought to the balance, always found deceitful, Depend upon this, 


Tucilius, whatever true reaſon commends, is ſolid, is eternal: it 


ſtrengthens the mind, and lifts it up on high, there to remain for 
ever: but ſuch things as are injudiciouſly praiſed, and extolled by the 


opinion of the vulgar, puff up the mind with vain delight: on the 


other hand, thoſe things which are dreaded as evils, affect it as ſen- 
fibly, as the apprehenſion of danger affects animals: theſe things 
therefore both delight and affli the foul without 'cauſe; neither are 


thoſe worthy of joy, nor theſe of fear: reaſon alone is immutable; and 
tenacious of its opinion; for it does not ſerve but command the ſenſes. 


Now, reaſon is equal to reaſon, as right is to right; but all virtue is 
right reaſon; and if right, then equal. And as reaſon is, ſuch are its 
actions, and therefore all equal: being ſimilar to reaſon, they are ſimilar 


th in themſelves: I mean all fuch actions as are juſt and honourable: not 


but that there may be à great difference in them with regard to the 
object or circumſtance, which may be. more enlarged or more con- 
fined; ſometimes illuſtrious, ſometimes ignoble; at one time apper- 


_— to many, at another to few; yer at! theſe; the beſt or prin- 
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cipal thivg is ſtill the ſame; as of good en al are . as good n 3 
(n) though their ages may be different, the one old, the other young; 
or their ſhape, the one beautiful, the other deformed; or their fortune, 
the one rich, the other poor; the one popular, powerful, and well 
known both in town and country; the other known to very few, or 
ſcarce known at all; but in that they are good, I ſay they are equal. 
The ſenſe is no proper judge of good and evil; it is ignorant of what 
may be uſeful or what not; it cannot give its opinion, but of the thing 
preſent; It neither forecaſts what is to come, nor remembers what is 
| paſt: it cannot ſee to the length of a conſequence; though on this 
depend the order and ſeries of es and that OO of life Fant 
leads to perfection. n e LE In 
© Reaſon EY ay is the ſole . T% _ and evil: of any . 
external or foreign ſhe makes no account; and looks upon ſuch things 
as are indifferent, as acceſſions, of little or no importance. All good 
with her, ſubſiſts in the mind: ſome things however ſhe receives as 
primary, and purſues them earneſtly with deſign; ſuch as victory, good 
children, the welfare of one's country; there are other things as of a 
ſecond order, which diſplay not themſelves but in adverſity; as the 
patient ſufferance of a ſevere diſeaſe, or of baniſhment: and ſome of a 
mixed kind, no more conſonant to nature, than againſt it; as, to walk 
or fit with a good grace; for to ſit is as natural as to ſtand or walk. 
The two former kinds are different; foraſmuch as the firſt are agreeable 
to nature; as the dutifulneſs of children, and the ſafety of our country; 
and the ſecond are contrary to nature; as, to ſuſtain torment with cou- 
rage, and conſtancy; and patiently endure thirſt, while a fever is burn- 
ing up the de el then, can there be any "thing that is con- 
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| this os lubliſts, for, 10 b be . or r_afflifted. ichs A FIR diſeaſe, 
or to be broiled to death, is contrary to nature;/: but to. preſe 
unconquerable mind amidſt theſe torments, is agreeable to the at: 
of nature. To expreſs what I. mean, as briefly, 25 poſſible; the object 
of good is ſametimes againſt nature, but good, itſelf never: becauſe. no 
good gan be Wunde at N and reaſon has follows nature. What 
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then is reaſon? The imitation of natüre (a). And what is the ſummum 
Bonum, or chief good of man? The behaving himſelf agreeably to the 
dictates of nature. You ſay, no doubt, that the peace is happier, 
« which hath never been diſturbed, than that which is obtained by 
ti the blood of thouſands; and that it is an happier ſtate of health which 
4 hath never been broken, than that which is recovered by art and 
«« patience, from a violent diſeaſe that threatened death: in like manner 
% you ſay, that joy is a greater good than a mind capable of enduring 
pain and torment from the ſword and fire.” I deny all this: for, 
however thoſe things that are caſual may be ſubje& to a wide differ- 
ence, being eſteemed according to the henefit of the receiver; the only 
one purpoſe of good men is to agree with nature, and this is alike in all. 


When the ſenate agree to the opinion of any member, we do not 
fay, that ſuch a one aſſents more than another; as they all join in the 
ſame opinion. The ſame I ſay of virtues, they all aſſent to nature; the 
ſame I ſay of good; every good agrees with nature. Some go off the 
ſtage of life, in their youth; others in old age; beſide theſe, dies the 
little infant, who hath done nothing more than ſeen life. Now all theſe 
were equally mortal; though death ſuffered the life of one to run on 
longer, cutoff the other in the bloom of youth, and nipt the other in 
the very bud. One man is carried off amidſt a jovial banquet; to ano- 
ther death is but a continued fleep; another dies in the arms of his 
miſtreſs; oppoſe to theſe, ſuch as are-piereed by the ſword, or kill'd 

by the bite of a ſerpent, or cruſhed under ſome ruins, or have died in 
extreme torture by a long contraction of the nerves: can the end of ax 
among theſe be called better or worſe? Death is the fame to all; the 
means indeed are very different; but the end, I fay, is ſtill the ſame: ' 
no death.can be faid to be greater or leſs; for it has the fame quality in 
all; to put an end to life; the ſame is hat I affirm to you, Lucilius, 
concerning gaad; one fort is to be found in mere pleaſures; another 
amidſt pain and forrow;. that with pleaſing moderation hath directed 
the indulgence of Fortune; this hath ſubdued her moſt violent animo-— 
fity ;: the 7 ba ao in a though one walked d in bh ſmooth 
's gs ** n KK 8 2 * path, * 
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path, and the vides was forced to climb a rock: the end of 13 is the 

fame; they are good, they are commendable, in that they follow 
| reaſon and virtue; and virtue reduceth to an a e nme, ſhe ro 
Ne ver ener eie neff ih a | id £21 


But that you may not be ſurpriſed, Lien at this mag: bt 
our poſitions; ; be pleaſed to recollect, that even accordin g to Epicurus, 
there are two bleſſings, of which the chief, and moſt happy good is 
compoſed, a body without pain, and à foul without paſſion or perturbation. 
Theſe bleſſings admit of no increaſe, if they are complete and perfect; 
for how can that receive more, which is full already? If the body be 
free from pain, what can you add to this indolence; if the mind be 
conſiſtent, and well pleaſed with itſelf, what can you add to this tran- 
quillity? As a clear ſky, when the fun ſhines out in his full glory, 
is not ſuſceptible of greater brightneſs ; ſo the condition of a man, 
who, by his diligence and diſcretion, enjoys a ſound body and a ſound 
mind, and who builds upon theſe his chigf good, is intirely perfect; 
he hath reached the end of his wiſhes; his mind knowing no diſorder, 
nor his body any pain. Whatever blandiſhments happen from without 
they augment not the chief good, but only give it, as it were, a pleaſing 
reliſh: for the abſolute good of human NOIR] is ths * cb 
tief ed ae r e ſoul. He ei er 

| een qt ene and ei e ee 1 
But I will give you 41 from ee a dillinckion of PAP more 
like to this of the ſtoics. There is a ſort of good, which, he ſays, he 
had much rather ſhould be his portion, as, the eaſe of the body, free 
from every annoyance; and a relaxation of ſoul, rejoicing in the con- 
templation of its own felicity; and another ſort, which, though he 
would not wiſh them to be his lot, yet have their merit, and what he 
commends and approves, as, the patient ſufferance, before mention'd, 
of a bad ſtate of health, and conſtancy in the moſt grievous pain which 
Epicurus (o) himſelf labour'd under, upon a moſt: happy day: for, he 


tells us, he was racked with an ulcer in the bladder, and an inflam 
mation in the bowels;' ſo that it was impoſſible to endure more pain: 


vyet even this he called a bleſſed day to him: nom no one can enjoy a 
| _ bleſſed 
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bleſſed day, without being i in poſſeſſion of the chief good. You ſee then 
that even with your Epicurus there is a ſort of good, which no one in- 
deed. would chuſe; but which, if neceſſity requires it, is ſtill to be 
embraced, to be commended, and placed upon an equality with fove- 


reign good; as the day which cloſed the happy life of Epicurus, and for 
which he gave thanks with his dying breath. 


Give me leave, Lucilius, beſt of men, to ſpeak ſomewhat more free- 
ly; if any good could be greater than another; I ſhould prefer thoſe that 
| ſeem ſo very diſagreeable to ſuch as are of a more ſoft and delicate na- 
ture: for it is greater, to bear up. againſt, and conquer difficulties, 
than to uſe good fortune with moderation: on this account, I know, | 5 
the ſame judgment will incite men, to carry themſelves well in proſpe- 4 
2 rity, and not. to be leſs patient in adverſity: he may be alike brave, 7 
who ſtands ſentinel in the trenches, before the enemy hath ſallied to 1 
force the camp; with him, who having his legs cut off, fighteth upon 
his ſtumps, and ſcorns to throw away his ſword. Go on, and proſper, 
my brave lads, is ſaid to the men, who are cover'd with wounds and 
returning from the field of battle: I cannot therefore but highly re- 
commend this good, that hath manifeſted itſelf upon trial, and in a 
firm defiance to the power of fortune. Can I make any doubt, whether 
I ſhould praiſe the "maimed hand of Mucius (p) when burnt to the 
bone, more than the ſound one of the braveſt general? He ſtood con- 
temning both the enemy, and the flames; and looked with a ſteady eye 
upon his hand, while it was dropping away in the fire; till Porſenna, 
who at firſt took pleaſure. in his torture, now envied him the glory of 
it, and order d the pan of fire to be taken from him without his conſent. 
Now why ſhould I not reckon this ſtubborn patience as a principal \, 
good; nay, think it greater, than ſuch as are ſecure, and antried by | 
torture; as it is more glorious to conquer an enemy with a hand that 
is uſeleſs, than with one arm'd with weapons? What then, you ſay, | 
would I wiſh this good to be mine? Why not? For unleſs. any one 
can alſo, wiſh.it, he would ſcarce put it in execution. Or muſt I ra- 
ther wiſh effeminately to ſtretch out my limbs to my old ſervants to 
N and ſoften them, or bid ſome old male-nurſe to ſtraiten my little 
| $0 4 eee, 
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toes? No, I think Iuciur a happier” mam, in . bis hand to the 
fire, as to ſome friendly operator (), whereby he made ample amends 
for his miſtake; when unarmed and maitried as he was; he put än end 
to o the war; and with the ſtuinp onlyi of an e ryan Ny" 0). 
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ANNOTATIONS, Ne 
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2 1 not : that the bod in the wn of God and that the jr 0 God aud LET 
4. Cor. iii. 16. vi. 9. 

(4) See Lipſ. (Manud. ili. 6. * 

le) Various are the readings here, but Gronovizs with all the M88: and bd editions, Talis Anim 
eſt, virtus. S0 Ep. 113. Virtus nihil aliud eſt- quam, animus qnedranipoiio, ſe habens. Ep. 78. 
Hzc ratio perfecta virtus yocatur. Cic. (Tuſc. Qu. I. v.) Flie igitur animus, fi eſt oxcultus, et fi 
ejus acies ita curata eſt, ut ne cæcetur erroribus, fit perfecka ratio, i. e. abſoluta ratio, quæ ef 
idem quod virtus. The human mind as derived from dhe Divine Reaſch, can be compared with 
nothing, but with God himſelf, if I may be allowed the expreſſion: 7 hin then auen improved, and 
its fight fo. preſerved as not to be Blinded by: e, becomes 2 , en bf i. Tos | abjolute reaſon, 
which is the very ſame as virtue. © 
a) Gre! (Parod. In.) Una virtus eſtz * in eee knic 
addi poteſt quo magis virtus ſit, nihil-demi- ut virtutis nomen reling uatur. Virtus i umfarm aud 
its uniformity conſiſts in unwearied herſeverance,. and agneement With: realen; 3 0 adlition 2 farce 
can make it more than virtue, no diminution can make it leſs. 


() Cre, Gb.) Atqui pares eſſe virtutes, nec bono viro rheMorenr; inde apr perro, 
nec. forti fortiorem, nec fapienti fapientiorem poſſe fieri, facillimè poteſt pereipi (If virturr are 
equal among themſelves, it may wery eaſily be concei vad, that u man cannot be, better ! {hem grad 

temperate than temperate, braver than brave, nor wiſer than wiſe, a 

Oo Cie. (ib.) Atqui quoniam pares virtutes ſunt, ri „ quando undi n 
tur paria eſſe debent; As all my agen! all bela. * eee 
to be equal likewife.—— 10 : Ni 

Thus runs the argument; Views i is right; ; whari is right > 2 of no. LP : "refers virtue 
admits of no encreaſe: and if virtue admits of no encreaſe, neither do ſuch things as flow from 
virtne, and all things rightly done are equal. Such is the doctring of the foics;) add father, — 
nemque peccata quoniam ex yitiis maneant, fint N eſt. In e een, W ace 
ations ſpringing from vice ſhould be alſo equal. 

Now in what ſenſe the Chriſtian is to take this polition we may learn froth St. Fame, (ii. PRO 
Whefoever ſhall keep the whole law-and yet offend in one point, he'is Fuiliy of ally) i. e. with reſpect to 
the obedience he ought to pay to the authority of the Legiſlator, which is violated by the tranſ- 
greſſion of one point, as of all the reſt, becauſe there is an equal authority, or rather the ſame, 
which influences the whole, and which connects the one with the other, For (v. 11.) He that aid 
do ner commit adultery, ſaid alſo do not wy ow, F boa commit MO HA: thow art 
a tranſgreſſor of the law. * 4 hy 

Though ſome of the philoſophers among 3 Kickin allowed, yet the beſt of thei 8 
this Poical herojfm, as is the kation in which the ea their gods had placed ? 
mem. Cee Epp. 24, 30, &. 
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(ey However the ſchoolmen and others may ſeem to differ from this doctrine of the Price, with 
regard to a diſfinftion in kind, and a ſuperior excellency, as to prefer the mit rational predence to 
juftice, juſtice to fortitude, and fortitude to temperance; in a word, to think that each virtue riſes 
in value che nearer it accedes to, and the more it partakes of reaſon, yet conſidered in itſelf, (ſuppoſe 
temprrance) they allow it to be equal: nor in reality do they contradif the doctrine of the foies z 
foraſmuch as the foics admit not of any gbd but what is in its higheſt perfection. See Lip. 

(Manud. iii. 4.) 

) In equules taceat] Cic. (de fin. 5.) Si vir vines, cæcus, debilis, morbo graviſſimo affectus, 
exul, orbus, torqueatur in equuleo: quem hunc appellas, Zeno? Beatum, inquit: etiam bea- 
tiſſimum? Quippe inquit, cùm tam docuerim gradus iſtam rem non habere, quam virtutem, in 
qua ſit ipſum beatum (al. Etiam beatiſſimum? Quippint ? edm.) 
If a wiſe man is blind, maimed, deſperately fick, banifped, childleſ;, a beggar, and tortured upon the 
rack ; how will Zeno term fuch 4 nan, Happy. What, fupremely happy? Why not? ſince I have 
all along declared that happineſs, ud happineſs, is the ſame, juſt as its efficient cauſe, virtue, is 
virtue.—If we are to appeal to the common ſenſe of mankind, you can never prove ſuch a man to 
be happy: if to the thinking few, one part of them perhaps will doubt whether virtue has ſo much 
power as to make a man happy even in Phalarir ball. But the 3 make no manner of doubt 
that the /oics ſpeak conſiſtentiy, &c. Ib. 
(i) Cic. (Tuſe. v.) Epicuro dicere licebit nullum upient eſſe tempus etſi utatur, torquatur, 
ſecetur, quin poſſit exclamare, Quam pro nihilo puto? Denique etiam, Beatam vitam in Phalaridis 
taurum deſcuſuram. 7? is allowable for Epicurus, (who only affects being a philoſopher, and who 
aſſumed that name to himſelf) to ſay, that a <oi/e man may at all times cry out, though he be burned, 
tortured, cut to pieces, How little do I regard it?—nay, that a happy lift may deſcend into Phalaris? 
bull. | 
(4) We know that all things work together for good to them that love God. Rom. viii. 28. 
(7) So Seneca (Thebaid.) Speaking of Focafta's affection for her ſon, the wretched A 
Quo cauſa melior, ſorſque deterior trahit 
= Inclinat animus ſemper infirmo favens : 
Miſeros magis fortuna conciliat ſuis, 
When unrelenting Fate denies ſucceſs 
To a juft cauſe, d erwhelm'd with wretcholneſe, 
 #ither of friend, or relative, the mind 

To helpful pity is the more inclin'd. M. | 

(a) This is another paradox of the ſtoics. Cic. (de fin. iv.) Sapientes omnes fammd beatos eſſe, 
That all wiſe men are ſuperlatively happy. (Ib. v.) Quid minus prebandum, quam eſſe aliquem 
beatum nec ſatis beatum? Quod autem ſatis eſt, ed quidquid acceſſerit nimium eſt, at nemo 
nimium beatus, .et nemo beato beatior. Nothing is eaſier to be proved than that if a man is happy Be 15 
fulfciently happy ; if any thing were added to what is ſufficient it would be too much, But no one can be too 
happy; nor any one hafpier than he that is happy. Apud Stobwuin Tlavrie Ty xandv xar ay adly aySpet 
2j, q ver, d To ¹d ,jHs arorcnreo vat apt ric, fo udt FEY r tv a1 puorery det Tav ary pwror 
756 «49; If a man be truly juſt and good, he is perfect, as wakting no kind of virtue: and 
_ therefore the good are altogether and always happy. Now if all ſuch be perfect, they ate equal; if 
they be alrogether and always Happy, there can be 10 addition or SOT 
Log, (Maund. iii. 3.) dee Epp 71, 72, 74s 85, 92 

) Obſerve here an explanation of that capital 4 among che ſtoics, W foqui, follow 


Mie, ſo frequently inculcated by 01 our author. Ker pp: 5. 16, 25• 4, 1775 1.) To ane a 
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be added (De 1 vit. c. 8.) Idem eſt beati vivere, et ſecundum naturam, 1 ts the fame thing to 
live happily, and according to nature. Fot this is wiſdom, non a natura de errare, et ad illius legem 
b exemplumque formari, ſapientia eſt. Epictetus exhorts more than once, O [ONCY SEV -u. u- 
gave; pu Ciiv, to live conformably, and in perfuct harmony with Nature. Not only the Stoics but 
Plato and the Academics aſſerted that in no other thing were we to look for the ſummum bonum, 
nulla in re alia niſi natura, quzrendum eſſe illud ſummum bonum, quo omnia referuntur, dicebant. 
Cie. (de Academ.) The Cynic: alſo and other eminent philoſophers, according to Philo Judæus, 
maintained bir to be the end of happineſs. Tà u axoruvig puotus . Horace 1 i. 10, 12. 
Virvere naturæ fi convenienter oportet. 
048141317 #1 ' Would you to Nature's laws i ao. 
| ; — Hi mores, hæc duri immota Catonis 
1 e Seſcta fuit, ſervare modum, finemgue tenere, | 
3 * NMaruramgue ſegui, patriæque impendere vitam. Zones f ii. 380. 
Such Cato's manners, fuch their fubborn courſe,. 
T he golden mean unchanging to purſue, | | 
Conſtant to keep the purpos'd end in View. 
| Religiouſly to follow Nature's laws, © © 
And die with er inbis country's cauſe.” Rowe, 
205 e - | e 
(4) Traftatori] Martial iii. 81, 13. 5 
| 6) 2. * irs Rome after he * reigned mee yean) and Tem. 
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Whether all | Good be Auel. 


4 


ö To Wes with hs common topic - of diſcourſe, <The 850 g has a 
gan to open (a), (and ſhew its influence on the vegetable world) and is 
now inclining to ſummer: but at what time we might expect it to be 
huot, it is ſcarce warm; nor is it yet ſo ſettled, but that it often turns 
to a wintry day. And indeed fo variable is the weather, that I dare 
not venture upon cold water (B); and therefore have it ſomewhat war- 
med: this, you will ſay, is neither to endure heat nor cold. It is fo, 


: Lucilius: y time of life has now cold enough of i its own: I am ſcarce 
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unfrozen in the midſt of ſummer: great part of my time therefore I lie 
couched upon my mattreſs: however I thank my old age for thus confi- 
ning me (c), ſeeing now I cannot do, what I ought not to wiſh to do. 
My chief converſation is with books: if at any time an epiſtle from 

you intervenes, I think myſelf with you: and ſuch my affection, that 
JF fancy I am anſwering you, not by way of letter, but by word of 
mouth: therefore concerning what you enquire after, I will talk to 
you as if preſent; and we will ſift the matter together. 


Ybu defire to know, if all good be defirable: * If it be good, you ſay, 
* patiently to bear ſickneſs with a greatneſs of ſoul, to endure torment; 
e and to ſuffer burning with conſtancy and courage; it follows, that 
te theſe things are deſirable.” No, I really think none of theſe things 
eligible: I know no one that ever wiſhed to be ſcourged with rods, to 
be diſtorted with the gout, or ſtretched upon the rack; you muſt make 
a diſtinction here, Lucilius, and you will ſee what I mean (4): I would 
by no means defire torment; but if it ſhould be my lot to ſuffer, I 
would wiſh to behave myſelf with decency, courage, and ſpirit: I 
would not deſire to be engaged in war; but was I enroll'd, I would 
with to bear wounds, hunger and all the cruel hardſhips that attend 
ſuch a ſituation, like a brave ſoldier. I am not ſo mad, as to wiſh to 
be ſick; but ſhould it ſo happen, I would wiſh not to be re 
ſtubborn, nor r to make complaint. 


Some of our ſet maintain, that a brave ſuffering of Greeitlcs, though 
not to be deteſted and abhorred, yet is by no means to be deſired; be- 
cauſe no good is deſirable, but what is pure, tranquil, and out of the 
reach of vexation. I am not of the fame opinion: becauſe, firſt, it is 
impoſſible, that any thing can be really good, but what is deſirable. 
Secondly, if virtue be deſirable, and there is no good without virtue; then 
is every good defirable: and further, if a brave enduring of torture be 
not to be wiſhed for, I would aſł, whether fortitude is to be wiſhed 
for? Now fortitude is what deſpiſeth all dangers, and defies them: the 
_ moſt beautiful part of it, and indeed the moſt admirable, is not to 
ith mo to cite hre 0 or tword; ſometimes not to ſhut a dart, but to receive 
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it with open breaſt: if fortitude then be dobeable; even patien tly to en- 
dure torture is deſirable; for this is a part of fortitude. Separate, I ſay, 
theſe things; and then you can make no miſtake. For to ſuffer torture, 
is not deſirable ; but to ſuffer it manfully, is: and this is what I would 
- with for; for it is virtue. But did ever any one wiſh for it? Know, 
Tuscilius, that ſome wiſſies and prayers are manifeſt, and profeſſedly ſuch, 
when they are made for any thing in particular; ſome lie concealed, 
when many things are comprehended in one with, without being expreſ- 
ſed; for inſtance, I wiſh myſelf an honourable life; now ſuch a life on- 
fiſts in a variety of actions and ſufferings the tub of Regulus (e); the 
wound which Cato tore open with his own hand (5); the baniſhment 
of Rutilius (g), and the cup of poiſon that raiſed Socrates from his pri- 
ſon into heaven, are all comprehended in this: therefore when I wiſhed 
for an honourable life, I wiſhed for theſe, or the like hardſhips; without 
which it is fornotimes impoffible for a life to be honourable. 
W N I SY - O terque quaterque beati, 
Qaueis ante · ora patrum Trojz ſub mœnibus altis 
| Contigit oppetere (5)! . AY 
| And what difference i is there in wiſhing this for another, or confeſling i it 
to be deſirable ? Decius devoted himſelf to the good of the public (% 
and ſpurring his horſe into the midſt of his enemies ruſhed i upon death: 
his Ton, emulous of paternal virtue, having uttered a few ſolemn, and 
now familiar words, did the fame, ſollicitous to appeaſe the gods by the 
facrifice of himſelf; and thinking it a deſirable thing to die an honourable 
death. And can any one doubt but that it is a moſt glorious thing, 
to die thus nobly j in ſome great work of virtue, noel! to 9 parents thereby 
an We name? 255 
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When any one manfully VE torment, he kan upon him- 
kay with all the virtues, though. but one diſplays. itſelf, above the reſt, 
Which is patience, There is fortitude herein; of which patience, and 
ſufferance, and endurance, are but the branches: there is prudence, with» 
out which no great deſign can be carried on: and which perſuades us 
to bear that as decently as poſſible, which it is not in our power to ef. 
; caps: there is alſo, conflancy, which cannot * thrown from her ſeat, 

7 V nor 
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nor will ever depart from her purpoſe, let whatever torment endeavour 
to force her: in ſhort there is the whole undivided train of virtues. 
Whatever is done handſomely, one virtue does it, but it is according to 
the advice of the whole aſſembly (4). Now, what is approved by all 
the virtues, though it may ſeem the effect of one only, muſt be defirab/e. 
For why? Do you think thoſe things only deſirable, which came from 
eaſe and pleaſure; ſuch as are manifeſted by garlands at the door (/)? 
There are ſome pleaſures that have forrow enough: and ſome vows are 

offered up by way of adoration and worſhip, rather than of applauſe and 
thankſgiving. Do you not think that Regulus ſincerely wiſhed to return 
to the Carthagimians? Aſſume the ſpirit of a truly great man; and with- 
draw yourſelf awhile from the opinion of the vulgar; take to yourſelf, 
as you ought, a ſemblance of the moſt beautiful and magnificent virtue; 
and you will find it decorated, not with frankincenſe and garlands, 
but with ſweat and blood. Behold Marcus Cato, reaching out his moſt 
pure hands to that ſacred breaſt of his, and widening the-too ſhallow 
wound: would you ſay to him, I would do as you do, but am forry you 
have done it? Or, how happy are you, Cato, in what. you have done? 
I cannot help thinking here of our Demetrius; who calls a life that is 
ſecure, and unmoleſted by any attack of fortune; a dead ſca. To have 


nothing to incite and rouſe you to action; nothing by whole threatning 


and aſſault, you may try the ſtrength of your mind; but to live at eaſe, 
undiſturb'd, and unſhaken, is not tranquillity ;-buta dead calm, (- 
neſs and delicacy). Attalus, the ſtoic, was wont to ſay, T had rather 


torture ſhould carry me out into her camp than indulge me at home in all man- 


ner of delights. What if I am wounded, I bear it manfilly; it is well. 
What if I am ſlain, I die bravely; it is well. Hear Epicurus, amidſt his 


pains, it is fiveet and Pleaſant. For my part, I know not how to-beſtow 


a ſoft name upon what is ſo. honourable, yet ſo ſevere. I am burned, 
but Mill invincible. And why is not this a defrabie thing; I do not 
- - by, to have the fire burn me; but that it cannot conquer me? No- 
thing is more excellent than virtue; nothing more beautiful: it is good, 

it is R is done ok her FR 1 command. | 
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(a) Se aperire copit] From whence comes the word April >: er note on the 
ſirſt line of that ſweet old poet Chaucer. | 
' Whann that Apryl with his ſchouris fore, 
The drought of March had piercid to the rote, 
And bathid every vein in ſwiche licoure,- 
Of which Virtu engendrid is the floure; 
Eke whanne Zephyrus, with his ſote breth, a 
Exſpirede hath, in every holt and heth, * 
The tender croppys; and the yonge ſonne | | 
Hath in the rammè half his courſe vronne— ce. 
(3) Either in bathing or waſhing. Ser Epp. 53, 83. : 
Horace Ep. I. 15. 4.—Gelida cum perluor unda 
Per medium frigus. 
— When I mean to bathe, 
The middle winter's freezing wave beneath —FPrancis, | 
(c) Quod me lectulo affixit} Not a dormitory, but a room with a couch; tach as they uſually 
had who lived a retired life, or. were e given to deux. Ep. 72. et otium deſiderant. 
Juv. vii. 10. n 
Eg TRE" ignavum quod lecto 1 et umbrä. | 
27709 are a laxy people, either laid + 
pon their couch, or walking in =o; —Stapeton by 
Perl. J. $3.m—Ledis ſcribitur in vitreis. _ 
Them and their woeful works the = Al, , 
| Produds of citron beds, and golden canopies, Dryden. 
- 44) Muretus obſerves that Ariftotle's diſtinction ¶ Politic. p. vii.) in this point is ſhort wa full. 
Some things, ſays he, are good and to be defired abſolutely : other, (508 7cI204w5 $ux]e,) only hypo- 
e & It is a good thing, and to be wiſhed for, that there ſhould not be a wicked man in the city, 
But if there are any fuch, it is a defirable good, that they ſhould be puniſbed : fickneſs is not to be wiſhed 
for, but if it happens, it is good to bear it with fortitude and patience ; and ſo of other things. | 
(e) Regulus, having been taken by the Carthaginians, and ſent: to Rome, to adviſe a change'of 
priſoners, there pleaded for the contrary; yet having promiſed to return, he, would not break his 
word, and returned accordingly ; where he was barbarouſly murdered ; being put into a tub ſtuck 
Full of nails, and rolled down a hill. Ep. 98. Sen. de Provid. c. iii. De Tranquil, 1, 15. 
Paler. Max. ix. 2, Tertull. (ad Mart. c. 4.) in. area genus ſtipatus, undique extrinſecus clavis 
|  conkxus tot cruces ſenfit,—Cum mult. al.—But I ſhall wed refer the reader e (Od. iii. 53 
| Atqui __ quz ſibi barbarus | 
Nor did be ee tertares e, pe” 1 
e e , e foe, bee. . 12 
| 1 Tit with a countenance ſerenely gay, | | | 
3 He urs d afide the creadi, e ae his to. Francis. e 
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And eſpecially to Cic, (OF. iii, 31.) where the whole ſtory is related, and the propriety of his 
return, in obedience to his promiſe and oath, is fully argued; and particularly in the notes of the 
ingenious tranſlator Mr. Gutbrie. See alſo N. 74 of Cic. on old age, by Mr. Melmoth; who 
obſerves, that it has been doubted, by ſome modern writers of conſiderable note in the republic of 
letters, whether Regulus really underwent thoſe horrid tortures which he is ſaid to have ſuſtained on 
his return to Carthage. It were to be wiſhed, indeed, for the honour of humanity, they have on 
miſrepreſented, but the pretence is very ſtrong, from hiſtorians as well as poets. 

Cato, Ep. 24. See the Index. 

{g) Ep. 24, (N. c.)—Socrates, Ep. 63, (N. h.) 

(+) Virg. i. go. O thrice, and four times happy they, he cried, 

Who, under Ilian walls, before their parents died. Dryden. 

(i) It was a ſuperſtitious fancy among the old Romans, that if a General ¶Dictator, Cenſul, or 
Pretor ) would conſent to be devoted or ſacrificed to Jupiter, Mars, the earth, or the infernal gods, 
all the misfortunes which otherwiſe might happen to his party, would, by virtue of that pious act, 
be transferred on their enemies; (fee the form of this ſolemnity in Livy (viii. 9.) Cic. (de Fin. 

ii. 15, de Nat. Deor. ii.) This opinion was confirmed in the moſt renowned family of the Decii, 
of whom the father, ſon, (and grandſon) all devoted themſelves for the ſafety of their armies, 
See _— Cato, or Cic. on old age. N. 51. 

Phebeiz Deciorum anime Phebeia fuerunt 

Nomina, pro totis legionibus hi tamen, et pro 

Omnibus auxiliis, atque omni pube Latina 
Sufficiunt Dus infernis terræque parenti : 
Pluris enim Decii quam qui ſervantur ab illis, 

From a mean ftock the pious Decii came, 

Small their eftates, and uulgar was their name; 
Nit fuch their wirtues, that their loſs alone 

For Rome and all our legions did atone; 

T heir country's doom they by their own retriev'd, 

Themſelves more worth than all the hoſts they v'. Stepny. 

gee Fitzoſborn' s Lett. 57. 

(4) This ftoical opinion of the concatenation or connexion of all the virtues, ſeems almoſt gene- 
ral among the ancient philoſophers : thus Menedemus and Ariffon, unam virtutem eſſe, etſi multis 
inſiquitam vocabulis, There is but one virtue, though /et-off under warious titles. Cicero (de Fin. v.) 
Cam fic copulatæ connexæque {int virtutes, ut omnes omnium participes ſint, nec alia ab alia poſſit 
feparari; tamen proprium fuum cujuſque munus. So the Fathers; Ambroſe, Connexæ fibi ſunt con- 
catenatæque virtutes, ut qui unam habet, plures habere videatur. And Gregory, Una yirtus fine. 
aliis, aut omnino nulla eſt, aut imperfecta eſt, See Epp. 66, (N. f.) 95. Ligſ. (Manud, iii. 41. 

mm Hic noſtrum placabo Jovem, laribuſque paternis 

. Thura dabo, atque omnes violz jactabo co lores, 
| Cancta nitent longos erexit. janua ramos, 
Et matutinis operitur feſta lucernis. Juv. x 9. 
And incenſe ſhall domeſtic Joe appeaſe : | n 
Mining houſpold gods Hall revel there, . © 
Ad all the colours of the violet wear. | 
Alt right ; my portal ſhines with werdant bays, 
And conſecrated tapers early . Power. 
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EPISTLE LXVUHL 
On Eaſe and Retirement. 


FT aPPROVE of your defign, Zncitius: conceal yourſelf, if you pleaſe, 
in eaſe and retirement; but take care to conceal this too. Know that 
what you propoſe, is allowed, if not from any precept of the ſtoics ; 
yet by example (a): nay, I doubt not, but that I could prove, if you 
deſired me, that you might do the ſame according to precept. We 
recommend not the being concern'd in the public affairs of every go- 
vernment (5), norat all times (c), without pauſe or intermiſſion during 
life (4). Moreover, when we have given the wiſe man a republic, 
worthy of him, i. e. the world: & he cannot be faid to be abſent from 
the ſame, though he has thought proper to retire; nay, perhaps having 
left a ſmall corner, he enters a great and ſpacious palace; where being 
ſeated, as it were, in heaven, he learns, in what a low and mean place 
he fate when he aſcended the chair of fate, or the tribunal (e). Believe 
me, Lucilius, a wiſe man is never more in action than when engaged 


in the contemplation of tings both human and divine. 


But to return to what T was "OY in the beginning of this epiſle 
in order to perſuade you to keep your retreat a ſecret. There is no rea- 
ſon, you ſhould honour. it with the name of phrloſophy (J); find out 
ſome- other - pretext; aſcribe it to an ill ſtate of health, or a weak con- 
Kitution, or lazineſs: to glory in caſe, is an idle ambition, Some ani- 
mals, the better to lie concealed, confound their tracks, round about the 
place where they lodge: you muft do the fime; otherwiſe there will 
be thoſe, who will perſecute you: many paſs negligently over what is 

viſible; but ſearch after what is hidden and abſtruſe: things, when un- 
der ſeal, tempt a thief; what lies expoſed ſeems vile and of no account: 


: the Wa N paſſeth by: an * door.” The common nie bave 
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all the ſame fort of manners and every blockhead the fame: they will 
deſire to break in upon your privacy: it is good therefore not to boaſt 
of it: now, there is a kind of oſtentation, in ſhutting one's ſelf up too 
cloſe, ſo as never to appear in fight. One man will keep himſelf cloſe 
at Tarentum; another at Naples; another for ſome years hath not ſtep- 
ped over his own threſhold. But ſuch a one only calls a crowd about 
his door, who makes his retirement the ſubje& of idle ſtories, and the 
common talk. / 


When you retire, it muſt not be with a deſign, that others ſhould 


talk of you; but that you ſhould commune with yourſelf. And what 
muſt the ſubje&t be? Why, that which men make the general ſubject 
of their converſation, in freely ſpeaking of their neighbours, viz. your 
own character. Indulge not too good an opinion of yourſelf: accuſtom 
yourſelf to ſpeak and hear the truth: but chiefly reflect upon whatever 
weakneſs you are moſt ſenſible of yourſelf. There is ſcarce any man 
but who knows his own infirmity; one man therefore finds an eyacu- 
ation neceſſary to eaſe his ſtomach, another is continually eating to 
ſtrengthen him; another thinks fit to lower his corpulency by abſti- 
nence: ſome who are afflicted with the gout abſtain from the luxury of 
wine and the bath; regardleſs in all other reſpects, they are chiefly in- 
tent upon preventing the painful diſorder they are moſt ſubject to. 80 
in the mind there are ſome crazy parts (g), which in time muſt be ta- 
ken care of in order for their cure. And what is my employ, think you, 
in my retirement? Why, I am endeavouring to cure this ulcerated 
part. Were I to ſhew you a ſwoln foot, a livid hand, or the dry nerves 


of a a contracted ancle, you would permit me, to lie in one poſture, and a 


indulge my diſeaſe: but much greater is the complaint within, which 
F cannot ſhew you. There is a load and an impoſthume in my breaſt. 
Prithee, do not praiſe me, do not ſay, what a great man / lie hath deſ- 
& pi Jed all things, and having condemu'd the frantic errors of human life 
be is retired.” I have condemned nothing but myſelf. There is no 
reaſon you ſhould deſire to come to me to learn ſomewhat for your good; 
you are miſtaken, if you think any help is to be had here: I am not a 
0 9 but a fick patients: 1 had rather you ſhould ſay of me, as you 
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are gaing away: alas! I took this man for one very happy and learned; I 
das all attention to bim; T have received nothing from him I defired; nothing 
to make me wiſh'to come again, If ſuch your opinion, if ſuch your lan- 
guage, I ſhould think, you had made ſome progreſs: I had rather my 
retirement ſhould want an apology, than be envied. Do you really then, 
Seneca, recommend eaſe and retirement? This ſounds as if coming from 
Epicurus, Be it fo; Iftill recommend retirement to you; wherein you 
may be employed in greater and more commendable things than thoſe 
you have quitted. To knock at the proud doors of the great, — to note 
in your memorandum book ſuch old men, as have no heirs at law (5), 
to be in high reputation at court, —theſe are but invidious privileges, 
of no long duration; and, if you think right, beneath the notice of a 
man. of honour. One man excells me in the bufineſs of the forum; 
another hath better pay for his ſervices, whereby he riſes to the dignity 
of the equeſtrian or ſenatorial order; another is attended with more cli- 
ents; I cannot match this man in his train of followers, nor that in 
popularity; and what then? Provided I could conquer torture, I ſhould 
not la much e the cn; excelled and e 1 man. 


1 with, e you had bien, ſo EU» as to tov taken this reſo» 
lution long ago: I wiſh'we had not deferred to think of an happy life, 
till now we are come within fight of death. But let us delay no longer, 
We have now learned many things, which we before thought would 
have proved vain and fantaſtical in the eye of reaſon. As they are wont 
to do, who ſet out late, and by their ſpeed would recover the time they 
have loſt, let us now ſpur on. This time of life beſt ſuits: our ſerious: 
ſtudies. It is now clarified: it hath quite maſter'd the yices that were 
untameable in the firſt heat of youth; there remains but little fire to be 
extin guiſhed: and zoben, you ſay, will that profit.you, which you propoſe 


 - fo:learn-at the end of life? Or to what purpoſe do you learn it? Truly, 


to make a better exit; to die a better man (7). There is no time of 
life more proper for the attainment of a ſound mind, than that which 
by a long experience and a well exerciſed patience, hath ſufficiently 
humbled itſelf; and, having aſſuaged the affections and paſſions, obliged 


| it, eee Glutary This is the ſhort time 
allotted 
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.allotted as for the attainment of wiſdom; and whatever old man is ſo 
happy as to attain it, let him own that he owes no ſmall obligation to 
his years. 


ANNOTATIONS, &c. 


(a) The chief of the ſtoics, though they maintained that the affairs of government were moſt 
properly entruſted in the hands of the wiſe; yet would never woluntarily engage therein themſelves. 
Sen. (de beat. vit. c. 28) non quo miſerint me illi, ſed quo duxerint, ibo. Wherefore Plutarch con- 
demns them, as not ſuiting their lives to their own doctrine. 

(5) every government] Such, for inſtance, as are in ſo deplorable a ſtate, as to give no hopes 
of their recovery. 

(e) nor at all times) As ſome muſt fr be devoted to relaxation, or private ſtudies. 

64 Nor during life. Qs yap 4FANTNN, ire xa vi, TEpiod's taTAAUNS Tis OT Political 
as well as athletical engagements have their proper periods. At Rome a ſenator after the ſixtieth year of 
his age was not compelled to attend the houſe; and after the ſeventieth never ſummoned. And 
both Plato and Ariſtotle think old age more proper for the function of the prie/#ly office than for any 
other. From whence that celebrated verſe 

Ep ve,, Cai q avdpary, evyxat 425 vepoy Try. 
In deeds let youth, in council men engage, 
| But prayer and ſacrifice beſt fuit old age. M. 

A wiſe man looks upon himſelf as a citizen of the avor/d; and, when you aſk him when his country 
lies, points, like Anaxagoras, with his finger to the heavens. 
To talk of our abſtracting ourſelves from matter, laying afide body, and being reſolved, as it 
were, into pare intelle&, is proud, metaphyſical, unmeaning jargon. But to abſtrat ourſelves 
from the prejudices, habits, pleaſures, and fie, of the world, is what many, though not all, are 


capable of doing. They who can do this, may elevate their ſouls, in a retreat, to an higher ſtation, - 


and may take from thence ſuch a view of the world, as Scipio took in his dream, Cic. ſomn. Scipa) 


from the ſeats of the bleſſed, when the whole earth appeared ſo little to him, that he could ſcarce 


diſcern that ſpeck of dirt, the Roman Empire. Such a view as this will encreaſe our knowledge,” &c, 


| r on Retirement. 
le) rhe wiſe man ſeems to abaſe himſelf when he mounts the chair of fate, being hereby com- 


pelled to forego the ſublime contemplation of heavenly things. There is an excellent Epigram 


wrote by the philoſopher Themiftius (and not by Pallas, as ſome injudiciouſly imagined) who When 


advanced to the FOO) thus exhorts himſelf to _ theſe worldly vanities, and aſcend to the 
1 5 of Fenin 8 
| | 8 a depans 5repnuuerecy fs Wy Mee 
AvTuY05 af yvpi nc, 21 ec 4&Teptonay* | f , 
Hoa xdTw aid \avaCds S* a” Ee Xpo7 „ 
2 adp ara xaTw. vd yep dv xatilyr. = 
High mounted in a filver car I ridt; | 
The auge dur fummit of ambitious pride. „ (1 
8 Greater before, and happier, in the end; 
„ Les ne, ts rife ul Ie, d:ſcend. M, 
Fs 22 
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Cf). I far yur van, Thid Svtrater't Autift benes, in yout 5 you ae fo grout re 
fend. See the like argument in Epp. 5. 14. 18. 103. 
( 2) Cauſariæ partes] A military term; ſo, in bo. Cauſirii milites, & cauſaria taiſio, « 
: furlow, or paſſport granted to a ſick or wounded ſoldier. Vid. Mercurial. Var. LeR. vi. 1. 
(4) See Sen. de Benefic. vi. 33 . 
(i) As Solon, when he was dying, deſired ſomething might be read to him, and being aſked upon 
what account he made this requeſt, anſweted, bat he might Wie à mort learned man. 
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EPISTLE LIXIX. 


On the Aﬀeltions and Paſſions. e 


1 W OULD %t no 8 Lad 3 you rove from place to place 
{a} becauſe ſuch frequent moving bewrays an unſtable and unſettled 
mind. You cannot improve your leiſure time, - till you ceaſe to wan- 
der, and gape about you. You cannot bring your mind under any 
rule, before you put a ſtop to the rambles of your body. And then, -by 
the conſtant application of proper remedies you may expect a cure: 
your retirement muſt not be broken in upon: your former life. muſt 
entirely be forgot: let your eyes forego their uſual practice and your 
ears be accuſtomed to more ſound diſcourſe: as often as you preſume 
to go out, you will meet with ſomething that will recall your deſires: 
as one that intends to throw off his affection, muſt ſhun every thing 

| ng that is likely to remind him of his beloved object; for nothing ſo ſoon 
: ET revives and grows freſh again as love: ſo he that intends to caſt off his 
- 8 inclination for ſuch things as before inflamed his deſire, muſt turn 
away both his eyes and ears from the object he would fain forſake. 

The affection is very apt to rebell: which way ſoever it turns, it will 

be invited to ſeize the tempting opportunity: there is no evil but what 

"> finds ſome excuſe to authoriſe it; covetouſneſs 9 wealth ; 
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luxury many and various pleaſures; ambition, purple, applauſe, and 
power and all that power can do. Vice ever tempts you with ſome 
reward; but know, you muſt live free 'and diſintereſted. There is 


-ſcarce time enough in a whole age, to ſubdue, . and bring under the 
yoke, vices, that are grown proud and ſtubborn with too long liberty; 
much leſs can we expect to do this, if we permit the little time we have 
to be interrupted: daily vigilance and application ſcarce ſuffice to bring 
any one thing to perfection. g 


If you would attend to me, Lucilius, meditate on this; be this your 
exerciſe; calmly to receive death; nay, if neceſſity required, to court it. 
There is little or no difference, whether Death comes to us or we go 
to him 66%. Perſuade yourſelf, that it is but an idle opinion of the 

moſt ignorant, that, bella res eſt, mori ſui morte, it is right and fair 
for a man to die the death allotted him {c). Think moreover that no one 
dies, but when his time is come: when you die, you have had the time 
you could properly call your own {d); what you leave behind e 
—_— to another perſon. 


ANNO TATIONS, e. 


(l See Bp, l. | 
( Undoubtedly, Death, conſidered as Death, i is the ſame, Ne: ha or P . hand it 
will, But the means or manner of it, with regard to a rational agent, admit of a wide difference ; 
eſpecially among Chriſtians ; as there is ſcarce one in the whole train of virtues, but what is rejected 
and deſtroyed by the horrid cuſtom of ſuicide; as, Fortitude, Conflancy, Patience, a truſt in God, bc. 
(e) Suetonius ſpeaking of thoſe who murdered Czfar in the capitol, obſerves that, Nemo amplius | 
triennio ſupervixit, neque ſua morte defunctus eſt, No one furvived him more than three years er died a 
natural death. As to the ſentence here exhibited, though Seneca, ſpeaking as a Stoic, ſeems to con- 
demn this opinion, I doubt not but that every Chriſtian, learned or unlearned, will approve of it. D 
And 'tis notorious that Seneca contradicts himſelf in nothing more than in this point. 
. - (4) No one is a proper judge of what i is here called bis own time. Thi tine indead thit & man 
| hath cut off by laying violent hands on himſelf, is not Bit own; for he is gone, and now hath nothing 
to do with it: but neither was it hir own, ſo as to diſpoſe of it at his pleaſure, or to abridge himſelf 
of it; for it belonged to his family, to his king, to his God. ne Nope rs fete. 
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EPIGTHLE-AXX. 
On Life and Death +. 


AT laſt, Lucilius, J have been to ſee your Pompeii: where ſomethin g 
or other reminded me of my youthful days: and fo affected me, as to 
make me fancy myſelf as young and active as ever; at leaſt to think that 
few years had paſſed fince that happy time.—We ſail, my Lucilius, 

along the coaſt of life, and as in the ſea, our Virgil ſays, 
: —Terreq; urbeſq; recedunt, we ſoon loſe fight of land; 
ſwo in the rapid flow of time, we firſt loſe fight of childhood, then of 

youth, then of middle age, on the confines of both, and then the better 

years of old age; and at laſt the.common end of mankind begins to'ſhew 

itſelf. | gs | 

And do we think this a terrible rock? we are arrant fools if we do : 
it 1s rather a deſirable haven (a), than to be dreaded; into which if any 
one is carried in his younger years, he has no more reaſon to complain, 
than he that hath made a ſwift voyage; for one Whigs you know, is 
made the ſport of gentle winds, and is detained, till it is quite tired 
with the tediouſneſs of an idle calm: another by: a ſmart and conſtant 
gale is carried along impetuouſly to the end of its voyage: the ſame 
—_— to us in life: ſome are violently, hurried. thither, where even 
the moſt tardy muſt come at laſt: others are quite macerated and waſted 
away with length of days, ſo as to make life by no means defirable; : 
for it is nota good thing merely to live, but to live well and happily (4): 
therefore a wiſe man will take care to live well, and as he ought to live, 
not concerning himſelf with the length of time: he will confider where 
he is to live, with whom, in what manner, and to what purpoſe, 

regardleſs, I ſay, of bow lung. If many troubles afflict him and deſtroy 

his peace, he defires to be gone (c): and not only in the laſt extremities, 
but as ou as ever rern W to N W by him; he will con- 
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Cult with himſelf, whether it were not better for him to die: he thinks 
it of no great moment to him, from what hand he accepts the fatal 
ſtroke; nor that it can be any detriment to him, whether ſooner or 
later. He cannot be any great loſer who has but a drop to loſe: it is 
of no great importance to die ſoon, or to die late, but to die well or 
ill: now to die well, is to eſcape the perils of an evil life: and therefore 
J think it too effeminately ſpoken by the Rhodian, who, when he was 
caſt into priſon by a tyrant, and there kept encaged like a wild beaſt, 
ſaid to a perſon that perſuaded him to ſtarve himſelf, Omnia homini 
dum vivit, ſperanda ſunt, while there is life there is hope (d). However 
true this maxim may be, I cannot think life is to be purchaſed at any 
rate: ſome things, however great, however certain, are not what I 
- ſhould defire to obtain, at the expence of confeſſing myſelf weak and 
faint-hearted. Muſt I think that Fortune can do every thing for him 
who lives, rather than that ſhe hath no power over him who knows 
how to die? Yet, I muſt own that, in /ome caſes, though certain 
death were inſtant, and a man knew his deſtined puniſhment, he ought 
not to accelerate -it. by his own preſumption (e). If is folly to die for 
| fear of death. Is the executioner coming? wait for him: why do you 
prevent him? why would you take upon you the adminiſtration of 
| . another's cruelty? do you envy him, or ſpare him, the diſfagreeable 
office? Socrates might eaſily have ended his life by abſtaining from 
any nouriſhment, rather than have died by poiſon; yet he lived thirty 


days in priſon, and in expectation of death: not becauſe he preſumed 


that every thing would be done that could be done to ſave him; or that 


he had any hopes in being reſpited; but in dutiful ſubmiſſion to the 


laws, and to give his friends the enjoyment of his converſation to the 


laſt: Nothing could be more abſurd than to Rey: that he deſpiſed | 


a; NON afraid pains: 


o a young man, as a as he was 
ee birth, expecting greater things than any man could expect in 
that age, or he in any; when he was brought from the ſenate in a litter 


very ſick (or pretending to be ſo) with no great attendance, (for all 


his friends and fervants had uncharitably forſaken him, not now as an 
MS: | accuſed 
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| — perſon, but as one condemned, and already dead in law) began to 


aſk counſel, whether he ſhould wait for death, or haſten it himſelf; Scri- 
bonia his aunt, (the widow of Auguſtus} a woman of great ſedateneſs and 
gravity, thereupon ſaid to him, what pleaſure can you have in the enjoy— 

ment of a hfe not your on? Druſus took the hint, and diſpatched him- 
ſelf; and I think not without reaſon (7). For if he that is to die 
within three or four days, at the pleaſure of an enemy, chuſes to live 
out the time, it cannot properly be called bis iu. We cannot how- 

ever abſolutely declare in all cafes alike, when any external power 


_ threatens certain death, whether it is to be anticipated, or waited for: 


for much may be ſaid on both ſides : for if on one hand death is to be 
attended with any grievous torture; and on the other it is ſimple and 

eaſy, why ſhould not this be preferred? As I would chuſe a ſhip to 
fail in, or a houſe to live i in; ſo would I the moſt tolerable death, when 


about ten 


Moreover, though life is not the better, the on ger it is; yet ſurely 


death the longer it is, is ſo much the worſe. We ought in nothing to 
be more obſequious to the mind, than in death: let a man indulge it. 
with whatever death it is pleaſed to chuſe; let him ruſh on, according 


to the impulſe within, and break his chains ( 89. In the affairs of life, 
let him ſtudy the approbation of others, but in death let him pleaſe 
himſelf (5), It is ridiculous for a man to trouble himſelf with the 
following reflexions; ſome one will ſay, I have been too, raſh; 1 have. | 
atted cowardly ; fuch a death would have ſhewed a more generous and nobls 


ſpirit (i). But would you accept of the advice that is. in your power 


to put in execution, and with which fame or cenſure have no concern, 
(at kaft that you will be ſenfible of); let this be your principal view, to 


take yourſelf out of the power of Fortune as ſpeedily as you can; other- 
Wiſe there will be thoſe who may diſapprove and condemn the fact (4): 
you will find even among the profeſſors of wiſdom, (tbe Peripatetics or 


followers of Ariſtotie a philoſophy) thoſe who deny, that upon. any, 
account a man is at liberty to lay violent hands on himſelf; who judge 


. ita moſthcinous crime; and ſolemnly aſſert, that it is. he duty of every 
one i wait the. time appeinted by. Nature. He that fs this, ſeems not 


to 


ö cannot be yain or uſeleſs. Ret 
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to know that he hath barred up, againſt himſelf, the way to liberty: the 
eternal law hath done nothing better than that it hath given us but one 
way of entrance into life, but many ways of going out of it (/): muſt 
T wait for either the cruelty of a diſcaſe, or of man, when I have it in 
my power to eſcape from the greateſt torments, and ſet myſelf free from 
all adverſity? This is one reaſon why we ſhould not complain of life, 
it detains no one againſt their will (zz): human affairs are in ſuch a 
happy ſituation, that no one need be wretched but by choice. Do you 
like to be wretched? Live (2). Do you like it not? It is in your power 
to return from whence you came. To eaſe the pain of the head, you 
| ſcruple not to bleed a vein; now there is no need of a much greater 
wound to reach the heart; you may open to yourſelf a way to liberty 
* a 8 bodkin G.. 


What ; is it then chat makes us cowards ay, afraid to die? It i is ber 
cauſe no one reflects that he muſt leave this earthly tenement ſome time 
or other. Hence fondneſs for the place, cuſtom, and imtimacy, detain 
us here like ſome. old cottagers, in ſpite of injuries. Would you be 
free in oppoſition to the body? . Dwell therein as if always about to 
depart: ſuppoſe with yourſelf that you muſt one day forego this fel- 
lowſhip ; and you will with greater courage break it off when neceſſity 
requires; but how ſhould: he ever reflect. on his end, who deſires to 
know no end, and hoes as if all ing? were to. laſt for ever?! 


There is no eee ſo neceſſary as frequent thoughts on our latter 
end. The thoughts employ d upon other ſubjects may prove vain and 
ſuperfluous. Is our mind prepared againſt the ſtroke of poverty? It 
happens not; our riches have not yet taken wing. Have we armed 
ourſelves. ſo, as to deſpiſe all pain? The continued happineſs of a 
ſound and healthful body, never puts us. to- the trial. Have we pre- 
vailed upon ourſelves, patien tly to ſuffer any loſs whatever, particularly 
the loſs of a dear friend or relation? Fortune hath been ſo kind to us, 
as ſtill to preſerve alive all whom we particularly love and reſpect. But 
as the day of death will certainly, come, in this alone our A . 
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Nor muſt you think, TLurilius, that great men only have had e 
ur to break the bars of human ſervitude; as if no one but a Cato 
would dare to let looſe his ſoul with his hand, when his ſword had 
failed him, ſeeinlg that men of the loweſt rank in life have with great 
courage and inipetuolity fet themſelves free: ahd when they could not 
die commodioufly, nor chufe at pleaſure the inftruments of death, have 
laid hold on any thing that came to hand, and made weapons of ſuch 
as ſeemed by no means capable of doing them any hurt. Not Tong ago 
a certain German, among thoſe who were condemned to fight with 


wild beaſts, when he was brought out in the morning, pretended a 


neceſſary call, where they were admitted without a guard; and being 


there alone, he took a dirty ſpunge belonging to the place, and thruſt- 
ing it down his throat, put an end to his miſery, - * This, you will 


« ſay, was putting an affront upon death: not to die more cleanly, 


* and decently.” Be it ſo; what can be more fooliſh than to be 
| ſqueamiſh and finical in death? Thou wert a brave man, I fay, and 


worthy 1 to have thy choice of death' (Pp)! how courageoully would ſuch 


% 


bp ha 4% uſed a ſword; how freely have leaped into the deep, or 


thrown himſelf from a precipice! being deſtitute of means, he yet 
found out Where withal to diſpatch himſelf: that you may know there 
is no let or hindrance, to death, but the being unwilling or afraid to 
die. Let what' will be thought of this fellow's s violent action; 1 16 
certain 5 the moſt — death i is preferable to the cleaneſt ſervitude. | 

| | As L have 1 1 to make wy of == examples, 1 will | go on; for it 
cannot but have the greater! influence with every one; Who Tees, that 


| this thing, death, hath been contemned by the moſt contemptible of 
| men. | The Cato 8 the Scipio 17 and others, whom. we are wont to 


have i in great eſteem and admiration, may ſcem indeed to be placed i in a 
ſphere above imitation; but I can ſhew you as many examples of this 

virtue, among the gladiators, as among the chieftains of civil Wars. 
As one of them the other day, was brought, out by the guard to the 


morning Hort, (as it is called), he went nodding his head, as if yet 


aſleep, and at laſt ſtooped it down fo low from the carriage,” that the 


1 wheel lad bold ors it and broke his neck: and thus he eſcaped puniſh- 


— 
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ment, by means of the vehicle that was carrying him to it. Nothing 
can prevent the man, who is ready and deſirous to depart: nature keeps 
us in an open place and at large; as far as neceflity will permit, the 

moſt eaſy death is certainly the moſt deſirable: he that hath not an op- 
portunity for this may take what method he can, however unheard of; 
however new: ingenuity in dying is never wanting, but, where courage 
is wanted: you fee, how the vileſt ſlaves, when the fear of being ſcour- 
ged impells them, are provoked to make their eſcape as they can, from 
the ſtricteſt guard: he is a great man, who not only deſigns his own 
death, but can find the means to accomplith it 09. 


But I promiſed you more examples. In the ſecond Naumachia {given 

by Nero), there was a barbarian, who thruſt into his own throat, a 
launce which he had received to be employed againſt his adverſary ; 2oby 
ſays he have I not long fince endeavoured to eſcape all manner of torment, 
and the being made the ſport of the people? Why ſhould I wait for death 
with a weapon in my hand? Now this was ſo much the more comely 

_ a fight, as it is the more honourable to die one's ſelf, than to kill another 
man (7). Well then, ſhall they, whom frequent meditation, and rea- 
ſon, have inſtructed, and ought to have fortiſied againſt all caſualties, 
heſitate to do, what is done by men of the loweſt characters and crimi- 
nals? Reaſon teaches us that the ways to death are various, but the end 
the ſame; and that it ſignifies nothing how ſoon it comes ſince it will 
come. The fame reaſon"teaches us, that if you ean, it is beſt to die 
without pain; but, if this cannot be effected, to die as you may. It 
is injurious and baſe 70 live by ſtealth and rapine; but to lay hold on 

death, and ſeal one's elf away is honourable (7). 


hy . 
K 


ANNOTATIONS, Kc 3 | 5 
70 * very IEP eee Gg. in other reſpects, there 
are many excellent things full worthy the great Author, obſerves, that the former are the dictates 
of that fooliſh wiſdom of the Sroics, whereby they maintained that a man may be ſo circumſtanced 
as to make ſuicide a meritorious act: and 7 aß, ſays he Y that Seneca had not been . with this 
madneſs, or at leaſt had more ſparingly aud moderately defended e great an error, 
For my own part, I am not afraid that this extraordinary Epiſtle ſhould fall into the hands of ſuch 


"azare of a melancholy caft, n they will be pleaſed to join the following | 
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ſeems ind: ifferent | / 


| Feribonia pointed out the way to him. Fan And I. 11: 
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Antvgtatipis with It. For, ſtrong as this paiſon of Stoici/m is, (L cannot call it an as he o 


often contradicts himſelf in this point) I am perſuaded that, with reaſon and a little ſenſe of their 
. own, they will find it attended with a ſufficient antidote; eſpecially if they conkider i ty ana wrote 


| by an Heathen before the Chriſtian æra, or the happy publication of the Goſpel. 


(a) This metaphor is in frequent uſe. So, Sen. (ad Polyb. c. 28.) In hoc tam procelloſo—mar; 
vavigantibus, nullus portus eſt niſi mortis. To all that Halli in this flormy ſea (of life), no other haven 


is t0 be enpected than that of death. 
. (8) So Plutarch. Merpor 'yap ru Ci To N Rx. 7. A. The true mean or r meaſure of life conſift 


not in length of days bit in virtue.” Conſol. ad Apoll. c. 29.) And juſt before; not he who hath 
longeſt profeſſed muſick, or rhetoric, or eren but he æubo hath per formed beſt in his Proper vacation 


is moſt commendable. 


(e) Emittit ſeʒ ſtoĩcum W genus, #Zay ev Laure, vary; 8Zayoyi—but it is to be obſerved 
that this horrid doctrine of the Stoics originates from the fond perſuaſion that % and death are to 
be reckoned among the (Vo pops) the things that are indifferent. (Vid. Lis/. Manud. p. 812). 
and what can be more-ridiculous than for a a man to defiroy RY on the account of ay Wing that 

(4) And (with Senecu's leave) I cannot ne eee eee See the 
foregoing Ep. (N. d.) Ep. 24. (N. n.) The Rhodian's name was Tele/phorus, who when Lyſimachut 
(one of Alexander's ſucceſſars) had cut off his ears and noſe, was encaged by him as a curious new 
animal. Sen. (de ira iii. 1 7.) And 5 this, 7 if any thing could, would . _ N in fol- 
lowing Seneca's advice. 

(e) I think, and Geer e to tlünk, that S e e night, : not 25" 
Fame caſes, but in all. and far the very ſame reaſons that are here mentioned by Seneca; it is ab/urd 


"to die for far of death, Kc. Soin Ep. 24. (ſee N. t.) Ie is folly or rather madugſi to ruſh on death for 
Fear of dying. 


As I remember, when I was a boy at Tren, a filly. old almſwoman (Mrs. Pain) 
having been cut down alive, gave this reaſon for hanging herſelf,” bat he was afraid of dying - 
whom I think I may as well take notice of, as Seneca of the two poltroons mentioned in this Epiſtle, 
the German and the Barbarian; or even the blockhead Draſus Libo, EINE] his good aun 
"NR e OR AID inn Ces Why 0 6.0K; 
2 ng. vite . . 
Percipit humanos odium, luciſque videndz, oy pa 
65 Vt ſibi conciſcant merenti pectore letums | | 
| -* HDPbliti fontem curarum hunc eſſe timorem W f 
Sb This dread oft ftrikes ſo deep, ae tis. 
| And their own hands prevent the firoke of fate - | 
Tet frill are ignorant, that this vain fear 5 Tot 
| Breed: all their trouble, jealouſy and care. Creech. | 
Many, 175 Arcefilus through aveabne/; and the \ calumny beftowed on death, "Tie, for fear of dying. 
Hande J Aire, Kat Thy Tpos rey Nara ros Neon, enoornoxiuy, pr reg an. Plat. — 
n N 1 ws 13 
125 3 F 
Venturi timor ipſe mali; fortiſſimus ille eſt . 
Qui promptus metuenda pati Lucas vii. 103. N e 
I war, in dangers, oft it has betn known, * Pe SR bs Art, 
RF That fiar bas driv's the beadlong coward en 3 | fy 4 r 
Sve me the man, whoſe cooler foul can wait © TOLD eee 
With patience for the proper hour of fate. Rowe, Ts be 


s 
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This, as indeed every other extreme, is well ſet off by Randolph in his Mu/es 0 glaſe. 
Tolar. Fear you not ſudden death ? 

Aphobus. Not I, no more than ſudden ſleep. Sir, I * die. 
Deilus. I dare not. Death to me is terrible. 

J will not die. 
Aphobus. How can yon, fir, prevent it? 
Deilus, Why will kill myſelf. 
Colax, - A valiant courſe! 

And the right way to prevent death indeed ! 

Your ſpirit is true Roman, 

/) Whatever a Stoic may think, I can ſee no greater rea/on.for it than in the caſe of Socrates 
beforementicned ; whoſe decent exit, after a reſpite of 30 days (on account of the Delian Feſtival) is 
approved of by Seneca himſelf: as alſo his ſubmiſſion to the law. 

h (g) Here the Stic forgets what Seneca has many times ſaid in praiſe of 3 Fortitude, Con- 

fancy, &c. and that pain muſt be tolerable or ſoon over, and the like; (ſee N. k.) But the Chriſtian 
muſt go further, and reſt ſatisfied, from the ſure word of God, that the ſeverer his pain, the greater 
trial is made of his virtue, and the more glorious will be his reward. (See N. n) 

(5) There can be no doubt that the eafieſt death is the moſt eligible (as Seneca ſays afterwards) 
and it may ſo happen that a man under ſentence of death may have his choice; as when Sir 7efery 
Elæwes for the murder of Sir Zdmundbury Godfrey, deſired to be hanged in a filken halter ; but this is 


ſtill in ſubmiſſion ''to the law: he is not at liberty to diſpatch himſelf, at what time or in what manner 


he pleaſes ; for the power of man, however free OE DOORS ye ap ef 
God and nature. (See N. m.) 
(i) To me it ſtems a c of ſpirit . * 
| Tuo ſhrink from life for fear of future ill; 
| Tis to diſtruſt the juſtice of the Gods, 
Or ele their powerz and in my opinion, 
Not courage, but a bold diſguiſe for fear. D. of Buck. M. Bratus. | 


(0 Ves; = only Ariſtotle and the Peripateticr, but, among many great names of antiquity, I 


niight mention Homer, Euripides, Eprftetus, Plato, Varro, Cicero, Curtius, Apuleius, and others 3 of 
whom, perhaps, in a future Note; at preſent I ſhall be contented with adding to this good company 
Seneca himſelf; who, in Ep. 14, is pleaſed to ſay, When even reaſon. perſuades us, it would be happier 


for us to die, <ve muſt nat be raſb, and balls the fatal ien Ep. 26. The paſſage is fill free and | 


open, but there is a ſtrong chain that binds us down; the love of life; that is nut to 2 
| once;——Bp» 30. I efteem them mare who welcome death, not out & any hatred or indignation to life, but 


<who rather receive him as a viſitor, than force him to then, Add to what is ſaid even in n. 


T folly to die for fear of death, &c, Sec Epp. 24, 76, AY» minen 107 
850 Sin be. Thebaĩd· | 
— wanne cube, 
Eripere vitam nemo non homini poteſt, 


At nemo mortem „ 
eee . 
Lift's tenure they, who pleaſe, W e 117 | 
| But Death none can prevent moe - | 
(m) This is all mere declamation ; for if life be ſuch that in its nature it carinot derain 40 — 
(againſt their will; yet dar: and man 4; nay Life irfelf very el the ane dee 


6, So ul pripagles, | 
Vox. I. | | Nn N (#) Do 
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(n) Do you love to be wretched? No ſurely. But a man that puts any truſt in the providence of 
God, will fill chuſe 7 live ; and wait his good time for the removal of all diſſiculties, which, When 
he pleaſes, he can effect in this life, or reward in the next. (See N. g.) | 
(e) I cannot help tranſcribing thoſe fine lines of Sbaleſpear, which cannot be nnen too often, 
as an antidote againſt all that Seneca has advanced, or any one can advance, on the ſaid topic: 

But in that ſleep of death, what dreams may come, 

When we have ſhuffled off this mortal coil, ü 
Muſt give a pauſe. There's the reſpect 

That makes calamity of ſo long life: 

For who would bear the whips and ſcorns of 3 

When he himſelf might his quietus perrr 

With a bare bodkin? | 71 
But that the dread of ſomething after death, 8 
The undiſcover'd country, from whoſe bourn 
No traveller returns, puzzles his will, 
And makes us rather bear thoſe ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of? Hamlet. Io 

(% I queſtion, Seneca, whether any one elſe will ſay fo, eee eee any 
of the great feats you mention, why was afraid n . his defſtin'd lot, and ſhew his courage i in 
a brave defence of life. g ; 

The late Mr. Donald/or, on reabing this Epiltle, ſent me the . fo take 5t'go it is. 

It is difficult to inveltigate the operations of the human mind; as the machine which infolds it are 
fo various, and oppoſitely conſtructed. It is generally governed by fituations. Death occupies 
the mind with all its terrors in ſickneſs ;-in danger, it ſeems to be the mode of dying, and not the fear 
of death, that agonizes the mind; I will give you two inftances to illaſtrate my poſition. In the 
late war, a general officer (P--rr--y) was ordered upon ſervice to America; as he approached the ſcene 
of action, he became melancholy, and the morning after he ſaw the land, Admiral Holmes found him 
in his cott, with a ſword through his body.—At the ſiege of Martinique, 1759, a Captain i in the army 
Role into the arms of death, through a port-hole of the tranſport in which he took his paſſage, im the 
harbour of Port- Rqpal, the inſtant he was going upon dangerous ſervice ;. where he might have made 
himſelf as ſure of death, and in a manner more honourable, as it would PP IRENE: of 
his profeſſion. It was pride in Cato; it was patriotiſm in Curtius.” r 
(.) Surely Senate was never more miftaken/ in hiv charatier of a pra , i he chinks tan accom- 
Plimment. for one wicked enough to defign his own death, to find out the means for it. 

(7 Stoiciſm hath iuduced Seneca here to ene, eee can bed more abſurd 
and ridiculous, eſpecially among the ſoldiery. Eon ye 

4s) Rather the contrary; efpecially Nen trial Maas che is a Chit, A 
wicked: who ought to reſt aſſured, if he believes there is a God, that behav not made any man a 
judge in his own caſe to determine for himſelf concerning his | own life and uſefulneſs, in oppoſition 
to the general ſenſe both of Nature and Seripture, * e 1 et patina well as 
human laws. See above, (N. K. m, p. 1 . 
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EFPISOT LE ITLXXI. 


All Virtues equal. 


Yo U frequently conſult me, Lucilius, on particular ſubjects; forget- 
ful that we are ſeparated from each other by a vaſt ſea: and fince it muſt 

be long before my advice can reach you; it may ſo happen, that, my 
opinion concerning ſome things may be received at a time, when the 
contrary would be preferable. For, advice and counſel muſt be adapted 
to circumſtances, but circumſtances are for ever fluctuating and rolling 

off: therefore advice ſhould be given the ſame day: and even this may 
ſometimes be too late: it-muſt be given, as they ſay, on the nail. I will 
err you then how it may at once be given and receiv d. 


. en as you would know, whether ſuch a thing is to be avoided 
or purſued; have regard to the Summum bonum, or chief purpoſe of life: 
for whatever we do muſt be conſonant with that. He will not act or- 
deſerly in particular things, who hath not before him the ſummary inten- 
tion of his whole life. No one, though he hath his implements ready 
by him, can paint a picture, without having firſt made a deſign of what 
he intends to draw. We are often therefore guilty of error, becauſe 
we generally deliberate on the parts of life, without taking in, and 
reflecting upon the whole. The man, who lets fly an arrow to any 
purpoſe, muſt firſt know the mark he aims at, and accordingly direct 
and guide it with a ſkilful hand (a). To one, ignorant of what port he is 
ſteering to, all winds are the ſame; he cannot call any one his own (or : 
as what is for him). Chance muſt neceffarily have great power over our 
lives, becauſe we live, as. it were, by chance. Some men are not even | 4H 
cConſcious of their own knowledge: as we often enquire after thoſe in 35 | 
whoſe preſence we are ſtanding; ſo for the moſt part, weare ignorant of 
the ſummum bonum, that is ever placed before us: nor need there many 
words, or a long circumlocution, to decypher what this ek 5 - 
EW to be Pr at, if I may fo ſay, with the finger. 


Naz: | | There 5 
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278 ; "THE EPISTLES OF. 
There is no need of diviſions and ſubdiviſions here ; it conſiſts not of 


variety; you may ſay, in general, whatever is right and fit, is the ſam- 
mum bonum: and what you may ſtill more admire, his is the only good 


- . (4): all other good is falſe and ſpurious. If you can be perſuaded of 


this and are fond of virtue (for it is not enough barely to hve it) what- 


ſoever ſhe is pleaſed to appoint, ſeem it as it will to others, will certainly 


prove happy and proſperous to you (c): even were you to be tortured; 
provided you ſhew yourſelf ſuperior to, and even leſs concern'd than 
the torturer himſelf; or to be grievouſly ſick; provided you curſe not 
fortune, nor tamely ſurrender yourſelf to your diſeaſe. In ſhort, all 
diſaſters, which to other men ſeem evils, will be attenuated, and turn 
to good; if your virtue riſeth eminently above them; only be aſſured 


that nothing is good. but what is virtuous; and all the inconveniencies. 


attending it, will, in their own right, claim the title of e * 
virtue hath eee and n them a ges. | 


Many may think that we Nee greater hangs than 5 nature 
is capable of accepting, and not without reaſon: they reſpect only the 
body; let them return to the conſideration of the ſoul, and they will 


take the meaſure of man from Gad. Exalt thyſelf, O Lucilius, beſt of 


men, and quit the trifling ſchools of ſuch philoſophers, as are weigh- 
ing the moſt noble things in the world by ſyllables, and by their minute 


| inſtr ations rather degrade and impair the noble faculties of the mind. 
I had rather you ſhould imitate thoſe philoſophers, who firſt invented 


theſe ſtudies (d), than thoſe who teach them; and who make it their 
buſineſs to render philoſophy. rather difficult, than great: you will 
follow the former, if I have any authority with you. (Socrates, who 


reduced all philoſophy to the conduct of ſound morality, affirmed that 
the principal part of wiſdom was, to diſtinguiſh good and evil: would you 


be happy, ſays he, be not concern'd to be thought by ſome a fool: if any one 
ſhould reproach you contumeliouſly let him do it, you can ſuffer no- 
an ſo long as you adhere, to 2 undd. Would yo, by happy, 


cerned . one deſpiſeth you. But this * . 


tain, except the man Who chinks all gn). e 
015 but virtue; ane 5 
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What then, is there no diſference between Cato s being elected Pretor and 
| his meeting with a repulſe(g)? Does it make no difference, whether Cato ts 
4 conqueror in the battle of Pharſalia, or is conquered? Would this good, in 
being unconquerable himſelf, though his party was beat, have been equal to 
that, which he would have obtained, had he returned victorious to his coun- 


try, and given the nations peace? Why not? It is ſtill the fame virtue, | 


by which bad fortune is overcome, and good aright directed. Virtue 
cannot be greater or leſs: ſhe is of one and the fame ſtature. But ſuch 
is the inſtability of humanaffairs ; Pompey ſhall loſe an army; and that 
moſt glorious cauſe ſhall fail; men of the firſt quality, and the flower 
of Pompey's party, the whole ſenate bearing arms, ſhall all be routed in 
one battle; the ruin of ſo great an empire ſhall affect the whole world; 
it ſhall be felt in Egypt, in Africa, and in Spain; — nor ſhall this 
wretched Republic have the blefling to fall at once; — though all things 
be done, the knowledge of places ſhall be of no ſervice to Juba, even 
in his own dominions; nor the moſt ſtubborn valour of his affectionate 
ſubjects ſave him ;—the fidelity alſo of the men of Utica (the friends of 
Cato) now broken with calamity, ſhall no longer ſupport them;—and 
the good fortune of Scipio's name ſhall abandon him in Africa (b) ;— 
what though a decree was made, that Cato ſbould receive no detriment, 
yet Cato is conquered; and you may reckon this among his diſappoint- 
ments: the toſs however of victory he bore with as great magnanimity 
as the loſs of the pretorſhip; the day he was rejected he diverted him- 
ſelf at tennis, and the night he was about to die, he amuſed himſelf 
with reading; it was the fame to him to loſe his life and the pretor- 


chip; he knew it was his duty (as a philoſopher) to ſuffer patiently 
whatever might happen; and why indeed ſhould he not ſuffer with a 


great and equal mind, this ſudden change of the ſtate? What is there 
that is excepted from the danger of a change? Not the earth, not the 


heavens, not the whole form and contexture of the univerſe, though | 


God be the director and diſpoſer thereof: the preſent order of things 
ſhall not ahvays continue (i); a day will come, that ſhall throw \ elf 
out of their courſe; all things have their time: they, ſpring up, they 
- flouriſh, and are gone: the glorious. orbs we ſec above us, and all things 
we are converſant with here below, and on which we ſtand as on a folid 
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baſe, ſhall wear away and come to an end: there is nothing but what 
hath its age and declination : though Nature exhibits all theſe things 
at different times, and gives them unequal exiſtence; whatever is, ſhall 
not be; and though it periſh-not, ſhall be diflolved into its firſt prin- 
ciples (4): to us diſſolution is to die. But the misfortune is, we extend 
not our view beyond what we ſee before us; the mind, dull and ad- 
dicted to the care of the body, ſtretches not its ſight to things remote 
and at a diſtance; otherwiſe it would ſuffer this our diſſolution, and all 
things belonging thereunto, with more conſtancy and courage; if it 
did but conſider that all things undergo the viciſſitude of life and death; 
that being diſſolved, they are renewed; and renewed to be again diſ- 
folved; and that in this work is Kee rept we anti of God, who 
een all things. 


Cato therefore when he reflects on de life of man, 400 ths ſtate of 
things, will fay, All mankind, whoever are, or ſhall be, are con- 
«« demned to die (/), All thoſe flouriſhing cities that have the world 
« at command, and all the greatneſs and ſplendour of foreign empires, 
in whatever part of the globe, ſhall one day be no more, and fall into 
various kinds of ruin (m). War proves the deſtruction of ſome; of 
others idleneſs and floth ; peace turned into liſtleſſneſs and ination 
_ * conſumes others; and luxury is deſtructive of the greateſt opulency: a 
« ſudden inundation of the ſea ſhall cover all theſe fruitful plains (2), 
« or an earthquake ſwallow, them up in its hideous cavity. Why-then 

«© ſhould I complain, or be grieved, that 1 gene the ee fate of 
5 inge but a bow! ere N 


Thus let the conſtant mind ſubmit to Seat and ſuffer, with- 
out a murmur, whatever the univerſal law of Nature commands. The 
ſioul is either ſet free to enjoy a better life, to remain more bright, and 
tranquil for ever in heaven; or, at leaſt, without any further inconve- 
nience or annoy, will according to its nature, be blended and coincide 
| with the «hole of things. The noble life of Cato therefore is not a 
greater good than his noble death : becauſe virtue admits not of exten- 
fon or increaſe. Socrates was uſed to ſay, that truth and virtue were 
the Apa can as that Ei not 5 the abſtract idea of it) ſo 
| yelther 
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neither doth virtue: it is ever complete and full. There is no reaſon 
therefore you ſhould wonder at my ſaying, All good is equal; both that 
which ariſeth from deſign, and that which a ſudden exigency requireth. 
For, if you allow ſuch an inequality, as to reckon the enduring torture 
with magnanimity, a 4% good, you will alſo account it an evil, and call 
Socrates an unhappy wretch while in priſon; and Cato no leſs miſerable, 
when he tore open his wounds with m« - ſpirit than he gave them; 
and Regulus the moſt unfortunate of men, in ſuffering the ſevereſt 
puniſhment for keeping his word with an enemy: but no one, even of 
the moſt effeminate, have dared to ſay this: they deny him indeed to 
be happy, yet at the ſame time deny him to be miſerable. The antient 
Academics confeſs him to be happy even amidſt his torture, but ſuch 
happineſs not to be complete and perfect; which can by no means be 
admitted: for if a man is happy, he hath reached the ſummum bonum, 
the chief, or ſovereign good; and what is chief and ſovereign admits of 
no degree above it, provided it ſtill adheres to virtue, which no adver- 
ſity can leſſen or deſtroy; and remains ſound, however the body be im- 
paired and bruiſed in pieces; and it certainly does ſo remain: for, by 
virtue, I mean that generous and noble ſpirit, which is incited in the 
mind, againſt every moleſtation that can annoy it: and this fpirit or 
courage will true wiſdom give or infuſe into the minds of ſuch young 
men as are of a generous diſpoſition, and are ſo ſmitten with the beauty 
of an honourable action, as to make them deſpiſe all caſualties, in the 


ſteady performance of it: it will perſuade them, that the one only good I 


conſiſts in virtue. And that this can neither be lower'd or heighten d 
any more, than a ruler, by the direction of which is drawn a ſtraight 
line; and which if you vary, the leaſt bend or change will deſtroy the 
intention. The fame we fay of virtue: it is ever right and ſtraight; 
admits of no flexure; is ſtubborn, and cannot be bent, or raiſed; it is 
a ſquare, by which all other things are meaſured; itſelf its own meaſure. 
And if virtue itſelf cannot be more right or ſtraight: neither can any 
thing effected thereby; for every thing muſt neceſſarily correſpond. and 
anſwer to this, and therefore . are all mm | 


What thas. you 085 is it equal to 1 upon the rack, phe to ul at 4 
| hanguer? And does this ſeem ſtrange to you? Henn then ſomethin g 
| | * | A 17 5 more 
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more ſtrange: I affirm, that to feaſt at a banquet is a bad thing, and to 
be tortured on the rack a good thing; if the former be carried on luxu- 
riouſly and ſcandalouſly; and this endured fitly and honourably. It is 
not the ſubje& matter but virtue that makes the difference: wherever. 
this is apparent, all things are of equal meaſure and worth. This doctrine 
perhaps may offend the man who judgeth of another's underſtanding by 
his own: and methinks, I ſee him ready to fly in my face, for ſaying, 
that the good is equal in him, who manfully bears adverſity, and him, 
who carries himſelf virtuouſly in proſperity; or in him, who triumphs, 
and the unhappy prince, who is carried, in chains, before the trium- 

phant car, with a ſtill unconquer d mind. They think it impoſſible | 
for a man to do, what they cannot do themſelves, and according to 
their own poor abilities, bear ſentence concerning .virtue. Why do 
you wonder at my ſaying, that ſome rejoice in being burned, wounded, 
bound in chains and flain? Nay, that ſometimes they have made it 
their choice (o)? Frugality is a heavy puniſhment to the luxurious; 
as labour is to the idle; the nice and delicate pity the induſtrious; 
and to the indolent, ſtudy is torture: in like manner; we think thoſe 
things hard and intolerable, which we are too weak and infirm to bear; 
forgetting that it is even a torment to-many, to be debarr'd their bottle, 
or to be diſturb'd at break of day. It is certain theſe things are not 
| hard and ſevere in the nature of the things themſelves, but we are recre- 
ant and wavering. Great things are only to be judged of by great 
minds; otherwiſe the fault will ſeem to lie in the things, which is 
really our own; thus the ſtraighteſt ſtick, if you ſink part of it under 
water will appear crooked and broken. Tt matters not what you ſee, | 
but how, or through what medium you ſee it. Qur mind is dim in- 

the inveſtigation of truth: give me a youth, uncorrupt, of good parts, 
and: ſound- judgment; and I make no doubt but that he will own, he 

thinks him an happier man, who bears up, with a ſtubborn neck, the 
heavieſt burden of adverſity, than the man whom a ee for- 

tune hath 1 8 with all W be c can deũre, 1 | 


There is e A iced oF in a man's 4 * = and 1 in 


the n een baths. wort out admingion, who is exalted, | 
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where. others are depreſſed; and there ſtands, his ground, where others 
trouch-and:lie down. What evil is there in torment, or in other acci- 
dents which we call afflictions? In my opinion, no more than this; 
to deſpond, to be bowed down, to be vanquiſhed; none of which can 
fall to the ſhare of the wiſe man: he ſtands erect under any weight 
whatever; nothing can make him leſs; nothing, let what will happen, 
diſpleaſe him: whatever affliction can befall mankind, he complains 
not of its being his lot: he knows his own ſtrength; he knows that he 
is ſubject to misfortune, and muſt bear it: not that T ſuppoſe him to be 
as inſenſible of pain as a rock (p); no; I conſider him as {till having 
his feeling; but as compoſed of two parts, the one irrational; and this 
indeed is wrung with grief and pain; the other rational, which in its 
reſolutions remains unſhaken, intrepid, invincible. In this part then 
is placed the chief good of man; which, before it is accompliſhed, is but 
an uncertain wavering of the mind, but when it is perfected, becomes 
an immovable ſteadineſs of temper. Therefore a man, when he begins 
this ſtudy of perfection (), and ſeriouſly to follow virtue, though he 
draws near the cbię good, yet not having put the laſt hand to it, is apt to 
ſtop, and forego ſomething of the intention of the mind; for he has not 


yet paſſed the bounds of uncertainty, but walketh ſtill in ſlippery places: 


whereas the man, whoſe: wiſdom is compleat, is never better pleaſed 
with himſelf than when he can give ſome generous proof of his virtue: 
and ſuch things as others dread, provided they are conſequences of ſome 

juſt and honeſt duty, he not only bears, but embraces them with joy; 


and had rather be called ſo Wee * better man, than ſo much DP 


. %. 
4 4 „ E } . s # "_ £5 ei 7 1 * 4 , 1 


11 5 come now to 1 1 en on e dg "ga that « our 


2 virtue may not ſeem extravagant, and beyond the nature of things, 1 
_ own: the wiſe man will tremble, grieve and look pale; for theſe are the 


ſenſations of the body. From whence then äriſeth miſery? What is 
truly evil? It is this: when ſuch things diſtract the mind; when they 
reduce it to acknowledge ſervitude, and cauſe murmur and regret. A 


wiſe man indeed overcomes; fortune by virtue; but many who profeſs 


viſdom are ſometimes terrified by her flighteſt threats: in this: reſpect 
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it is our own fault if we require from the proficient the ſame as from 
the wiſe man. I am fatisfied that what E recommend is praiſe-worthy, 
but 1 ſtill want reſolution? and was I fully reſolved to put ſuck things 
in practice, I ſhould ſcarce find them in ſuch order, and fo well exer- 
ciſed as to be ſerviceable upon all oceaſions.— As wool will ſometime 
take a certain die at once, but will not imbibe other till after being dip- 
ped and ſoaked ſeveral times ; fo; though a fit diſpoſition may receive 
certain doctrines at once; yet even this unleſs it deſcends and remains 
fixed a long while does not tings; but only: ſtains, the mind. There 
is need then but of little time, and few words to ſhew, that the only 
good is virtue; at leaſt that there is no good without virtue; and that 
virtue ene its reſidence in the better e of ae ne anne 
SdiSantnttt Prnoiagdt #5 

But alter all 155 is virtue? en er ad POR . 
nens Een that promptitude of mind, that will ſtrip things of their 
vain appearances, and will ſhew them in their proper light: and to 
this judgment it will be conſonant and agreeable; to think all things, 
that come under the hands, or are the effects of virtue, att good; and: 
that all god I equal. Good belonging to the body is fo far good, as it 
belongs to the body: but not upon the whole: it may have ſome value, 
but at the ſame time it will want dignizy: for even among theſe bleſſings 
ſome will be greater, ſome leſs: as even among the followers of wiſdom, 
we muſt neceſſarily own, there is often a wide difference: ſome have 


advanced ſo far, as to dare to look up to fortune, but not with a fteady 


eye; dazzled with too great ſplendour, they own themſelves vanquiſhed : 
others proceed fo far, as to be able to engage her face to face, and ha- 
ving attained to perfection, are ſo full of confidence, as never to be 
caft down. Things not cartied on to perfection are never ſure; they 
fruſtrate themſelves, and often fall to decay and ruin. This muſt cer- 
tainly be the conſequence where perſeverance is withheld. If the mind: 

lets go her intention and purſues) not her ſtudies faithfully, ſhe has done 
nothing; nor can what is loſt be eaſily recover d. We muſt therefore 
puſh on, and ſtrenuouſly perſevere: more remains behind than we yet 
have encountered: the being willing however to proceed is great part of 
tho way: for my part, I * . — therefore am 

1 4; x 0 . | 
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willing, yes; I am willing with all my ſtrength and mind: and tis my 
happineſs, Lucilius, to fee you alfo, ready, and eager with all your 
might, ſo to adapt your actions, to the fitneſs of things, as ſoon to reach 
the deſired goal. Let us then haſten; and life will be a bleſſing; 
otherwiſe it will only be lingering here, among thoſe who are doing 
nothing, or nothing to the purpoſe of being: and be this out care; 
that our time may be our own; it cannot be our own, unleſs we are 
maſters of 6urſelyes. ' O, when ſhall we be fo happy, as to deſpiſe 
fortune, good or bad! when ſhall we be ſo happy, as having ſubdued 
all vile affections, and got the maſtery over our paſſions, we may joy- 
fully cry out, I have conquer d. Do you aſk, whom or what it is we 
have conquer d? Not the Perkans, nor the far diſtant Medes; nor any 
warlike people beyond the Dahe: but avarice, ambition, and, above 
all, the fear of death; which hath conquered the conquerors of nations. 


"* 
4 


xxWoOTAaTIONS, Ke, 


' Ariſtotle, (Ethic. i.) Ap er ud. hd; 257 Chor i Yong 1d Tis; iy ann £4 porhy te 7. A. The 


Inowledge of the end is of great conſequence in the conduct of lin; as archer: having fixed their aim, are 
more likely to obtain their purpoſe. Cic. (de fin.) Quid eſt in vita tantopere querendum quam quis 
* fit finis, quod extremum, quod ultimum, quo ſint omnia bene vivendi, rectèque faciendi conſilia 
referenda! . What is there in life Jo requiſite to be tnquired after, as what is the end, the aft, my 
thing, fo wobich all the counſels of good lift and juft aftions are to br referred? 
(6) This is a principal dogma of the py to r * the reſt are u drt ten OE 7h 
Ligſ. Manud. ii. 20. 
Virtus omnia in ſe habet, omnia thi bona 
 Quem.penes eſt virtus. Plaut. Amphit. il. 2. 
In virtue all tbing are contain d; wherevr 8 7 js W. 
|  Davells Virtue, there davellt every good. 2 * 
In all ſtations of life, virtue hath or ought to have the n command, Quz b 


arant, navigant, zdificant virtuti omnia parent. Kn arts nene, _—_— Fe | 


tion, are all owing to the virtues of induftry. 

Scriptura, inquit Ambroſius, nihil bonum nifi quod honeſtum ert; virtutemque in omni rerum 
ſtatu beatam judicat, quæ neque corporis bonls, vel externis, augeatur, neque minuatur adverſis. 
The Scripture, ſays Ambroſe, admits of no good, but what is right and fit; and that virtue renders 


Eye happy, in ewery condition ; not heightened by any external good, nor lowered by advent. 


Deut. xxx. 19. 7 tall heaven and earth to witneſs againſt. you, ſays Moes to the Hebrews, that I have 
fer before you life and death, bleſſing and curſing ; therefore chuſe life, by your love and fear of God.— 
Pf. exix. 1. Bleſſed are they that are undefiled in the way, and walk in the late of the Lord. And 
Solomon, Wild. vii. 7. I called upon God, and the Spirit of eras came e All {4216 _ 
together came to'me with her, innumerable riches and honour. ak | es 
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4 THE EPISTLES: or 


(e) Rom. Ii 28. Ses Epp. 31. 66. (N. k.) 118. "T7 ke 0 


(4) , As Socratts,, Zens, and other philoſophers, in the conduct of life. 
(e) Ble ed are ge au ben men Hall reuile you, and perſecute Jau, and 7 al ul of evil; 220% 


you falſely for n my Jake rejoiee and bt ercerilt ng glad, for great is your reward in heaven; Matth. v. 2. 
If qe be reproachtd for the name of Chriſt, bappy ase ye, for the Spirit of Glory and of God refteth upon, 
you, i Pet. iv. 14. And accordingly faith St. Paul, Bring reviled, we bleſe; WS. perſecuted, Wwe 
Suffer it being de efamed, we if intreat. i Cor. iv. 11. 

CF) See this profeſſedly and fi ally treated of, Ep. 66. 

(g) Cato was rejected by the underhand management of  P>mpeyrand Crafſar; when mene 
elected prætor in his ſtead. (See his Life. in, Fab. ) Cato loſt the election of prator and that 
ot cc nſal, but! N blind enough to truth to imagine that theſe repulſes reflected any diſgrace 
upon him? The dignity of thoſe two magiſtracies would have bôen enereaſed by his wearing them. 
They fuffered, not Cats. Bolingbroke on eib. However, when choſen prætor, the ſuffering. 
his authority to create in him the contempt, and diſlike of eſtabliſned cuſtoms, ſp 8 as to appear in 
public barefooted, and without his tobe, and to fit in that condition to hear cauſes i in open court, 
cauſed him to be july reproached 'w with *h aving undervalued and diſgraced the dignity of his office 
by theſe indecencies. It is fad igt the following, Omnia du acciderent ferenda eſſe perſuaſerat 
ſibi. But if he knew pationge was the duty. of a philoſoßher, did he put it in practice when moſt 
required? ſurely not. If I ſhould ſay, that he ought, i in love to his country, to have reſerved hintſelf 
for a better opportunity of ſerving it ;—that it is probable from the events which followed, that he 
might afterwards have been an inſtrument of good to it ;z—that he raſſily, and in a paſſion, judged of. 
what he could not well judge of; that it wa g ſullen. pride of heart not to deign to live, becauſe im 
one trial his cauſe had not been ſucceſsful; E and that a true greatneſs of ſoul had been more ſeen in 
accepting his liſe, (if that had been. necefſary) at the hands of à man, . in whoſe power Omnmipotent: 
Providence, or Fate, (Which he believed irreſiſtible) had put it. All this would be hard to refute. 
upon the principles of any philoſophy. See Matis, on the unlawfulneſs of {lf-murther. K 

- (4): Caſar in a great battle fought ea Thapſus, took the camps both of Kok and d Jula, who! 
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fied only with a few of their men, and the reſt were cut in pieces, Plat. ib 


(4) Lip/ius thinks this to be referred *. ah Stoic ee us cf the world... | Ca 2d 
Polyb. cxxi. Lip). (Phyſiol. ii. 22 1 643 St 6184 e1- 59 IE TC 3 wb L n 2 71 eit 

(#) _ The cloud-capt eng * gorgeous le . rs 

OY The ſolemn temples, the great globe itſelf,. _ n 
Vea, all which it inherit, ſhall difſolve.—Shake/p. Teste. 

A. by one man fin entered into the warld,, and death by fin fo, „ 
all haue finned. Rom. v. 12.—1 is appointed for @ all n men once to die. Heb. Ix. 27. 

(), Behold the day. of the Lord cometh, when the Har, fall fall from heaven > and the corfllations 
hall not. gi ve their. light, the fun ſhall. be darkened i in hit going forth, and the moon ent nat 82 


a hots to Jos, &c. I. xiii. 10. Ezek. xxxii. 7. Joel. ii A. Matth. xxiv. 29. 


nne 


glare affaqui a1 J 15 hen We, NJ 15 rnundations 62 conflagrations hat n neceſſarily 
happen in the courſe of things, aue muſt be fenfible that all the glory Wwe can attain * Far, ret * 


eternal, cannot be laſftings See Lip), Phyſiol. ii. 2. I 
() Others were tortured not accepting deliverance, that they may obtain j better refarre@tion, &c, 


| Heb. xi. 3 g. Not only. fo, but awe glory. alſo in tribulations, knowing, that tribulation wor lech patiince,” 


patience experience, and experience hope. Rom. v. 1 * tet {patience ba 
may be perfect and entire, wanting nothing. Jam. i 1.4 4 


See Epp. 85. 116. Ligſ. Manud. ii. 7. fry eee e fog vet An 
(9) Sc. The Proficiext. Tigpſ. Manud. ii. 9. See Eb 72, 75. 
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EPISTLE LXXII. 


On the Study of Philoſophy. 


Trae ſolution of the queſtion you propoſed to me, Lucilius, I ſhould 
have ſent to you, if my memory had not failed me; but it is grown very 
deficient of late, for want of exerciſe. . It is with me, as with books, 
that, having been laid by in ſome damp place, grow mouldy, and the 
leaves ſtick together: the mind muſt be often unfolded: and whatever 
is depoſited therein, muſt be frequently canvaſſed; in order to have it 
ready for uſe, when called for. We muſt therefore defer this your 
requeſt for the preſent; as what would demand more labour and appli- 


cation, than I can now ſpare: as ſoon as I can get more leiſure, and 


can make a longer ſtay in the fame place, I promiſe you I will take it 
in hand. For there are ſome things, which a man may write in his 
chariot; but there are ſome that require muſing, leiſure, and privacy 
(a) . Nevertheleſs ſomething may be done, though the whole day be 
taken up with, buſineſs; for when will it be otherwiſe? As one new 
buſineſs generally creates another; we ſow it, as it were, and from one 
ſpring many; till at length we recover ourſelves; fo that. when I have 
finiſhed the work in hand, I will give up my whole attention to your 
requeſt; and, having got. over. this troubleſome taſk fit down to my 


ſtudies. , 


But know, Lucilius, that philoſophy admits of no delays: it is not 


T5 to be deferred to leiſure hours; every thing elle is to be poſtponed that 


Ve. may apply ourſelves cloſely to this: no time can be ſufficient for it. 
Though extended from youth, to the longeſt term of human life, with 
regard to philoſophy there is very little difference between omiſſion and 
intermiſſion; for where it is interrupted, it abideth not; but as ſome 
things by being overſtretched are broken; philoſophy being diſconti- 


us returns to ĩts firſt principles. We muſt reſiſt all other engage- 
THE ments, 
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ments, not to be put off fora time only, but quite ſet aſide. There is 


no time leſs fit than another for ſuch falutary ſtudies: but many ſtudy 
not for ſuch ends as they ought r to * 


Should any obſtacle interfere, it concerns not the wiſe man, whoſe 
mind in every buſineſs is intent, yet ever chearful: ſuch as are imper- 
fect find continual interruptions in their mirth; but the joy of the wiſe 
man is firm and laſting (4): it has no connexion with chance or acci- 
dents; it is always calm and eaſy : for it depends not upon any thing 
foreign; nor waits the applauſe of men, or the ſmiles of fortune: its 
felicity is truly domeſtic and within: it might depart out of the mind, 
if it had entered in: but it was born there: it is ſometimes indeed remin- 
| ded of mortality by an external accident, but what is generally light 
and only grazeth the top-ſkin: it may be ſomewhat blaſted by a ſmall 
annoyance, but the chi good is ſtill permanent and fixed: ſome incon- 
venience, I own, may attend it from without, as in a body otherwiſe 
hale and ſtrong, ſome puſtules or {mall eruptions will break out, that 
ſtrike not deep enough to do any harm within. This then I ſay, is the 
difference between a man of conſummate wiſdom, and one in his way 
thereto (c); the ſame as between a man in ſound health, and one that 
is upon the recovery from ſome grievous and chronic diſorder; when 
inſtead of health he enjoys only a ſhorter or leſs painful fit. Such à one 
without conſtant care and application, is now and then afflifted and in 
danger of a relapſe: whereas the wiſeman neither fears the return of any 
former diſorder, nor the attack of a new one: to the body a good ſtate 
of health is but precarious; which though the ohyfician hath reſtored, 
he cannot infure: and is often recalled to the ſame patient: but the 


mind 158885 healed, is Err once 5 all 


3 435 Low 1 tell you, Ele kW: you ſhall IN wikis 2 man is 

thoroughly well ;—if he is content and fatisfied in himſelf, if he reſts 
well-afſured, and knows that all the defires of mortals, all the bleffings 
that are given or pray'd for, are of no great moment with regard to an 
happy life. For that to which any acceſſion can be made, is as yet im- 
perfect; chat which can loſe any thing, cannot be perpetual; he whoſe 
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joy is like to be perpetual, for ever triumphs in his own: whereas the 
things that the vulgar are gaping after, are ever upon the ebb and flow: 
fortune gives not the conveyance of any thing. in perpetuity; yet even 
theſe caſual things can give delight, when reaſon hath well temper'd 
and blended them together: this is what alſo recommends external 
things, when they are not too greedily coveted, and if gained, uſed with 
diſcretion. Attalus was wont to uſe this ſimile: - you have ſometimes 
*« ſeen a dog, catching with open mouth a bit of bread or fleſh toſſed 
« him by his maſter, whatever he gets, he ſtrait devours, and till 
« gapes in expectation of more: ſo it is with us; whatever fortune is 
«« pleaſed to throw. to us, we ſwallow it down, without any taſte or 
« pleaſure, and are ſtill intent and eager after another morſel.” This 
is not the caſe of a wiſe man; he is full; if any thing offers, he accepts 
it without any agitation, and lays it by; his joy is perfect and conſtant, 
becauſe it is his own: whereas the man, who, however good his diſ- 
- poſition, or whatever progreſs he hath made, hath not yet reached the 
ſummit of perfection, is alternately raiſed or depreſſed; one while lifted 
up to heaven, and now again thrown down upon the earth: nay to the 
ignorant and unſkilful, there is no end of their fall; down they go, as 
it were, into the Epicurean Chaos (or Vacuum) that knows no bounds. 


There is a third fort of men; who likewiſe pretend to wiſdom; but 
have not attained thereto: they keep it till in fight, and, if I may ſo 
expreſs it, can reach her with their hand (4); theſe ſtand their ground, 
ſo as not to make a ſlip: they are in the haven but not yet ſafe aſhore. 
Seeing then there is ſo great a diſparity. between the higheſt and the 
loweſt, and even the middle ſtate is ſtill ſubje& to ſtorms: and Mill in 


danger of being carried ont to fea again; we muſt by no means indulge | 


any avocation from this our ſtudy; one buſineſs will ſtill introduce ano- 
ther without end: we muſt therefore prevent them in their firſt riſe: 

it is went aun Ger not es Tuff chem es begin; than when onee ih 
e put an end to _ 
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ANNOTATIONS, ue 


0 Letum et enam! See Ep. 67. (N. 0.) Plin. Ep. (4: 5.) Vilos eſt Gbi jacere in 2 ſuo, 
compoſitus in habitam ſtudentis. Caius Fannius dreamt that he 5 on his couch, in an ark fir 
or Nw with a deft as uſual before him. Orrery.. | 2 Z 

Non hæc in noſtris, ut quondam (cribimus, hortis;z 
Nec, conſuete, meum, lectule, corpus habes. Ovid. | 
Not in the garden now, eels % · Se oe ded Fa 
01 Nor on my uſual couch theſe lines indite. enn ; 

00 Ep. 27. r potius bonum manſurum ape, nullum autem \ eſt ni quad animus 
ex ſe fibi invenit: ſola wr præſtat gaudium, 8 8 Kc. mo. allo Epp. 23. 
(N. b.) 59. 

de]) This diſtinction between the complete wiſe man, and the $2443 is frequent. "Ms the fore. 
Loing Epiſtle, and Ep. 75. (N. b.) Zip/ Manud. ii. 9. 

(4) Sub iftu habent.] As a mark, at which an ns HH a * aim, but hath not yet let 1 fly his 
arrow. Or, alluding to the gladiators when they lift up their hands over an adverſary, and are 
ready to ſtrike. 80 Ladtantius, vii. 12. Nec vim repellere poteſt, quia ſub aſpectum er /ub i2um 
venit, Grun. Be that as it will, the ſenſe is plain from the like expreſſion in Sex. (de Benef. ii. 
29) nihil mortale non % ict noſtro poſitum——Its contrary we read in |. 7. Deum contra idum ſua 
enn poſuit. See alſo De Vit. beat. c. 12. Ad Marciam, e. 22 Lucan, v. . Ti 

121300 Oy — Qudd nolles ſtare yub iu _ "SS FEFT © 25. 
Fortuna, quo mundus erat, Romanaque fata. 
Conjux ſola fait, — 
See wwhat new paſſions now "the bers * 5 
Now fg be doubts ſucceſs, and fears his fer: I 
Rome, and the world he hazards in the ſtrife, 74 
Aae up 358 dazed but bis. . 1 K 10 
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1 5 2 On Plipbri—efred as « Friends to ' Governmeat.. n 
ib üsaiud 5n 1 cler n t 
1 e 0. me, Lucilius, an ae who, think we ſuch 
as have given up themſelves ſtrenuouſly to philoſophy, are ſtubborn and 
refractory, deſpiſers of magiſtrates and kings, and of all that bear office 
in the adminiſtration of public affairs (a). On the contrary, none are 
mcoore grateful, none more affectionate; and with good reaſon; for to 
FER whom can we be more obliged, than to thoſe by whoſe means we live 
** N Ne of caſe and a an ? INE therefore to whom a 

TN, peaceful 


— 
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peaceful government gives leiſure and opportunity of deſigning to live 
well and happily, cannot but think themſelves obliged to the kind 
author of this bleſſing, and honour him as a parent; much more than 
ſuch as are ever reſtleſs and buſy in public life; who owe many things 
to their princes and governors, yet ſtill think them in their debt for 
more; and whom no liberality can ſo fully oblige as to ſatisfy their 
deſires; which are ſtill increaſing the more they are indulged: for 
whoever is thinking upon what he is {till to receive, generally forgets 
what he has already received; nor hath covetouſneſs * ee evil 
nn it, than —_ it is ungrateful. 


Add; moreover, FIG none of thoſe who are. bessert 1 in public 
affairs, conſider whom they may ſurpaſs, but by whom they may be 
ſurpaſſed in dignity; nor is it pleaſant to ſee many below them, as it 
is grievous to ſee one above them. Ambition of every kind hath this 


failing, never to regard what is paſt: nor is it ambition alone that is 


thus unſettled; but all manner of covetouſneſs; for wherever it leaves 

off, it begins again: whereas the man who is upright and ſincere, who 
hath left the court, the forum, and all concern for public buſineſs, 

that he may apply himſelf to ſomething greater, cannot but have a 
reſpect for thoſe who permit him to do this in ſafety: he acknowledg- 
eth the favour, and is ever ready to give ample teſtimony of gratitude, 
as being obliged to them for a bleſſing, which they unknowingly have 

conferred upon him. As he admires and reverenceth his predeceſſors, 
by whoſe inſtructions he diveſts himſelf of all vice; ſo does he thoſe, 
—_— A eee he ge einen the de, K. un of v virtue. 118 


1111 
14 


den 


{Bok a8. not a king by his NOR Sites Nele een likewiſe? wha . 


denies it? But as they, who have traded for the more precious wares 
on the ſame ſeas, think themſelves the more obliged to Neptune for a 


_  ſacceſbful voyage; and as a merchant pays his vows more heartily than' ct 


a paſſenger; and 4s among the merchants he is more profuſely thank 
ful, or has reaſon to be ſo, who hath brought over ſpices; and cochi- 
neal, and gold, than thoſe ho have” freighted a veſſel with ordinary 
nee that only ſupply the place of ballaſt; fo the blefling of peace 
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belonging to all-in general more deeply affects thoſe, who make a right 
uſe of it in cultiuating the mind): for there are many in the retinue of 
the great, who find more work in peace than in war: and do you think 
they are under the fame obligation for the enjoyment of peace, who are 
given to drunkenneſs, and riot, and other vices, which war alone can 
break off? unleſs perhaps you judge fo unjuſtly. of the wiſe man, as ta 
ſuppoſe that he thinks himſelf in particular under no obligation for 
common bleſſings: for my part, I think myſelf indebted to the ſun 
and moon, though they rife not to me alone; and Ion an abligation 
to the ſeaſons, and the Almighty. power that directs them, though: they 
are not appointed to do me any particular honour. The fooliſh cove- 
tauſneſs of mortals: makes a diſtinction between: poſſeſſion and property, 
nor thinks any thing his own that belongs to the public: but the, wiſe 
man judgeth nothing more his on, than what he enjoys in common 
with mank ind (5): nor indeed could theſe be ſaid to be common unleſs 
every one partook of them: a participation af the leaſt portion what- 
ever creates. fellowſhip. - Add now that what: is great and truly gend. 
cannot be ſo divided, as that part of it alone can be obtained by any 
ſingle perſon: no; the whole of it belongs to every one. A largeſs is 
diſtributed at ſo much a head; a treat, or dole (e), or whatever the hand 
can receive, may be divided into tharesz but: of ſuch an individual. 
good, as peace or liberty, the whole belongs as much to all as to any 
ſingle perſon whatever: therefore the wiſe man conſiders by Whoſe 
aſſiſtance he enjoys the benefit of theſe. things, and by whoſe wiſe 8 
adminiſtration he is not compelled to beat arms, or keep watch. or 
guard the walls, and pay ſuch exorbitant taxes, as neeeſſity requires in 
time of war; and therefore is thankful to his governor. For this too 
philoſophy eſpecially teacheth; to acknowledge favours; and duly, if 
poſſible, requite them; but ſometimes a bare acknowledgment ſerves 
for payment: he will acknowledge therefore that he is infinitely in- 
debted to thoſe; by whoſe wiſe adminiſtration and forecaſt he happens | 
to enjoy fattening eaſe, and to be maſter of auen nene 
r by-agy paoliciemploys:: bay. ot 0: $5051 
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LUCIUS ANN REUS SENECA. 1 
This foft retirement ſome kind God __ 7 | 
For never can I deem him leſs than God. 


Now if ſuch pleaſurable times owe much to their Author, the great 
benefit whereof conſiſts only in this: 


Ille meas errare boves, (ut cernis) et ipſum | 

Ludere quæ vellem, calamo permiſit agreſti. Virg. Ecl. i. 
He gave my Eine to (graze the flowery plain, 

And to my pipe rene d the rural ſtrain. 

Of how great value muſt we think that tranquillity which the gods 


enjoy, and which of man makes a god! Yes, Lucilius, thus it is: and 
thus in a te nana way I even call you to heaven. 


Sextius was wont to "I Jovem 5 non poſſe quam bonum virum, - 
Jupiter could not do more than a good man {d). Fupiter indeed hath the 
means to be more liberal to man; but among two men that are good, he 
is not the better who is the richer ; any more than among two pilots, 
who are equally ſkilful in guiding and navigating a ſhip, you call him 
the better, who is maſter of the larger and finer veſſel. In what does 
Jupiter then excel a good man? He is ever/aſtingly good. The wiſe 
man however does not think the worſe of himſelf becauſe his virtues 
are confined within a narrower ſpace. As of two wiſe men he that dies 
an old man is not happier than he whoſe virtue is terminated within a 
few years: ſo the gods excel not a wiſe man in happineſs, though they 
excel them in the duration of happineſs. Virtue is not greater for being 
of long duration: Jupiter poſſeſſeth all things, but he obligeth others 
with the uſe of them. This one enjoyment then belongs to him, that 
he is the cauſe of enjoyment to all others: the wiſe man likewiſe is 
pleaſed: to ſee others enjoy theſe things; but deſpiſeth them with as 

much #quanimity as Jupiter himſelf: and in this admires himſelf 
the more, as Fupiter cannot uſe theſe vanities, and the wiſe man * 
ae; 4h 1 . . 

Let u us dee de believe Norris Sn, g us 1 the mos 8 ways 
| and crying out, Hac itur ad aſtra, his is the way to heaven; this 1 fay, 
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by frugality, by temperance, by fortitude. - The gods are neither dif- 


dainful, nor envious; they admit, and reach out their hands to, thoſe 
who are aſcending (e). Do you wonder that men ſhould aſcend to the 
gods? God deſcends to men Hi or rather he dwells within them: 
there is no good man without God (g). The divine ſeeds are ſown in 
the human breaſt, which, if they meet with a good huſbandman, pro- 
duce fruits like their original, and a divine crop ſprings up; but if 
with a bad huſbandman, they die as in a barren and marſhy ground; or 
OW forth cockle and weeds inſtead of corn 44d 


ee eee 


(a) Seneca (de Clem. ii. 5.) obſerves that this behaviour is frequently laid to the charge of the 
Szoics (Scio mali audire apud imperitos ſectam ttoicorum tanquam nimis duram, et minime principibus 
regibuſque daturam bonum conſilium) ſed nulla ſecta benignior, leniorque eſt, nulla amantior 
hominum, et communibus bonis attentior; ut cui propoſitum fit, uſui eſſe aut auxilio, nec ſibi 
tantum, ſed univerfis ſinguliſque conſulere. ln there ir no fe more kind and gentle; ; none more 
a friend to mankind, and attentive to the common good; none more ready to aid and affiſt their friends 


when called upon; and ro conſult the bappingſi, nat only of tbemſilves (like the Epicureans,) but of | 


every individual-—Lipfius Mama. I. 151. enters further into a defence of the Stoics in this reſpect. 
But our buſineſs is to obſerve the ſame of the primitive Chriſtians, whoſe behaviour and writing3 


ſafficiently clear them of the like charge. Efteem all men; love the brotherhood, fear God, honour the 


King. i Pet. li. 17. Let every ſoul be ſubject unto. the higher powers. For Rulers are not a terror to | 


_ the evil : Wilt thou not te afraid of the power, 45 that wohich ts good, and, thou ſhalt have praiſe of 
the fame : for be is the miniſter of God to thee for good. Rom. xiii. 1-8. T7 exhort therefore that, 
Ii all, applications, prayers, interceſions, and giving of thanks be made for all men; for Kings, 
and for all that are in authority: that we A a quiet and peaceable e. is Pr . 
honeſty. 1 Tim. 11. I, 2. 43 

(5) This is another paradox of the Stoics, Omnia pen; z the wk man fuſſe eh every thing. 
| See Epp. 9. 12. 13. 62. Cie. Parad. vi.—Empir; (contr. Mathem,) Qui ea poſſidet quæ ſunt 

magna æſtimationis et pretii, eſt dives, virtus autem eſt magnz æſtimationis et pretii, ſoluſque 
ſapiens eam poſidet; ſolus ergo eſt dives ; He that pefeſſeth what is of great eſteem aud value, cannot 
ut be rich; virtue ts of great efteem and value; and the wiſe man alone poſſe ſeth virtue; therefore the 
wiſe man alone is rich. See Lipſ. Manud. iii. 11.—And what ſay the Scriptures to this point ? 
They that ſeth the Lord Hall not auant any thing that is good. Pſ. xxxiv. 10. Wiſdom is a treaſure to 
nen, which newer faileth, Wild. vii. 14, &c. | Seek ye firf the kingdom of « 2 and fins righteas/- 
16, and all theſe things all be added to you. Matth. vi. 1 * e 


(c) Viſceratio] The ſame word is uſed in Ep. 19. (ſee N. i.) but ek dais ke 


nee eee en dear ade Bg n See Plat. 
Queſt. Conviv. 11. adhd 1 


(4) All this is ridiculous rey, in one of the rac objeftionable — 4 in ak whole Gem of 


— The — however an r Aue the harates of Fapier, whom 
the 
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the poets and others made ſo free with even from his 3irtb. But what Chriſtian can bear ſuch ex- 
preſſions as, Quæris quæ res ſapientem efficit ? Que D EU M, (Ep. 87) and the like? See Epp. 
31. (N. e) 53. (N. k.) 

(e) The Lord is nigh to all them that call upon him, to all that call upon him in wah Pf. cxlv. 18. 

Deus ad homines venit, imo in homines.] Though the Stoic means no more here by the 

word Deus, God, than right Reaſon, which they held as (divine particula aurz) part of God: 
a Chriſtian ſenſe, I think we may juſtly apply it to that of St. John. The Word was made fleſh 1 
dwelt among us, and aue beheld his — Kc. 095 i. 155 See Ep. 31. (N. d, h.) and particularly 
the following Note. | | 

() Hereby wwe know that we 9 in God 2 * in us, becauſe he hath given us f his Spirit. 
1 John i Iv. 13. We have known and believe the love that God hath to us. God is love, and he that 
Aabellerb in lobe, Aabelleth in God, and God in him. Tb. 16. Know ' ye add that ye are the temple of 
God, and that the' Spirit of God dwelleth in you? i Cor. iii, 16. vi. 19. For it is God that worketh 
iz you both to will and to dy , his good pleaſure. Phy, li. 13. See Ep. 41. (N. c.) 

. (5) See the parable of the Sorert, | Matth. xili. 34.0 Lake viii. 5: See Ep. 38. (N. a.) 
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Y ouR Epiſtle, my Lucilius, gave me great delight, and rouzed my 
drooping fſnirits : it alſo refreſhed my memory, which now begins to 
fail me. Why ſhould you not think this perſuaſion. to be the chief 
means of an happy life, that virtue is the only. good (a)? He that hath 
this opinion engraven on his heart, is happy in himſelf: for he that 
thinks there is any other good, ſubjects himſelf, to the caprice of For- 
tune, and the pleaſure of others, having no will of his own. Such 
a one gives himſelf up to forrow at the loſs of his children; he is trou- 
bled at their being ſick, and greatly afflicted at their diſgrace: you will 
4g ſe FROM tortured with the love of en man a wiſe, or perhaps of his 


# L | con. 
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own (b.) There are thoſe who cannot eee . and 
thoſe wn honour itſelf fills with vexation. 


But che — — ung the — 2 of Ae are thoſe 
whom the expectation of. death keeps in perpetual dread; as every 
where, and from every thing, impendent. Therefore as in an enemy's 
country a man is obhged to look about him, and apt to be ſtartled at 
every the leaſt noiſe, unleſs the fear of degth be eradicated from the 
mind it is impoſſible to live, but with an aching heart. Here we meet 
with ſuch as are baniſhed, and turned out of their poſſeſſions; in ano- 
ther place with (what is the moſt grievous ſort of indigence) thoſe who 
are poor amidſt plenty of wealth: we meet alſo with ſome that have 
been ſnipwreck d; and others that have ſuffered as great afflictions; whom 
popular fury (e) or envy (that pernicious plague to the beſt of men) 
hath flung down from their height of grandeur, when they thought 
themſelves quite ſafe and ſecure; Iike à ſtorm, that riſeth in the ſea at 
the time of an aſſured calm; or like a ſudden burſt of thunder, at the 
ſound whereof all things around tremble: for as in this caſe, he that 
ſtands near where the fire falls is not leſs terrified, than if he had been 
ſtricken with it; ſo, in theſe forceful accidents, calamity ſtrikes one 
. perſon, and fear many; and the poſſibility of ſuffering affects not leſs 
with painful ſorrow than the ſuffering itſelf: the ſudden affliction of 


others harraſſeth the minds of all about them: as the ſound of an un- 


charged fling terrifieth the birds; fo are we . not by y . 
1 but a mere noiſe. i | 
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Ne bl therelbre can be Kappy widens a Ahe of this" timi- 
dity: nothing can be happy but what is intrepid: it is a miſerable life 
to live in ſuſpenſe and fear: who gives himſelf up to the dread of acci- 
dents, creates himſelf an infinite deal of trouble, very difficult to be 
got rid of. The only way wherein to walk ſecurely; is to deſpiſe all 
external things, and be fatisfied with doing what is right and fit (4). 
For he that thinks there is any thing that excels virtue, or that there 
is any other good, opens his breaſt to the caſual largeſs of Fortune, 
x and wer nnd „ Form in * mind this picture; 
1 Fortune 
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Fortune proclaims an holiday; and among the crowd of mortals aſſem- 
bled on this occaſion diſtributes her favours, riches and honours, ſome 
of which, among the hands of the ſcramblers, are torn and greatly 
abuſed; other favours are unfairly divided among faithleſs companions; 
others prove of great detriment to the receivers; among whom are 
ſome who were thinking of nothing leſs than fuch-favours; others by 
grafping at too much, get nothing; or by greedily catching at more, 
loſe, what they have got; and even they who have ha ppily ſucceeded, 
enjoy the fruits of their rapine but a little While. Therefore ſuch as: 
are moſt prudent, as ſoon as the play begins, quit the theatre, well 
knowing that ſuch trifles often coſt a man very dear. Diſdainful of + 
her favours; no one contends with him that retires; no one ſtrikes him 
who is going off; the conteſt is there only, where the prize is exhi- 
bited. Thus it is with regard to thoſe things which Fortune ſcatters 
at random from above. We labour, and ſweat, wretched creatures as 
we are; we'crowd; we are torn in pieces; we wiſh Nature had given 
ns more hands: we look with envy upon one man, and then upon ano- 
ther; Fortune is dilatory; her gifts ſeem too ſlowly to fall to our lot; 
they provoke” our appetite; and though few can enjoy them, yet all 
expect them; we are eager to come in Fortune's way, and rejoice to 
have got a chanee; or are grieved at being diſappointed; we ſuffer ſome 
great detriment to obtain a booty, which if obtained deceives us, by 
being” of little or no value. Let us therefore retire from theſe idle 
ſports, and give them up to the ſeramblers; let them hanker after 
theſe uncertain gifts, arid tive for ever in ſuſpenſe. Whoever deſires to 
be happy, let him think that whatever is, ir right; if he thinks other- 
| wiſe, he by no means judgeth rightly of Providence; ſinee many incon- 
veniencies happen to juſt men, and fince whatever is our lot, it is but 
of ſhort duration in compariſon of the time paſt; and to come. From 
this murmuring it follows, that we are very ungrateful interpreters: of 
divine matters; we are continually complaining, that we enjoy but few 
things, and them not always, or at beſt they are uncertain, and of ſhort 
duration: and from hence it is, that we neither wiſh to live, nor with 
to die: we grumble at life, and are afraid of death: our thoughts are 
ever r and . n fill our minds with com- 
eee 4 15 i placency 
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pen and ſatis faction. Now, the reaſon of this is; we are not 
come to that immenſe and ſuperlative good, where the will muſt neceſ- 
ſarily ſtop; "Y bepanth the laſt and mo e there is no room for 
nn 4 ST 11 $17 IE e! * et) * r neee 0 ot ra 
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Do " ee Reg knows no want? It is becauſe. ſhe. 
rejoiceth in what ſhe has, nor hankereth after what ſhe has not: every 
this opinion, and there can be no piety, no fidelity; as many things, 
which are called evil, muſt be endured by him who deſires to perform 
his duty in theſe two points; and many things of thoſe we call good, 
and are therefore fond of, expended: there can be no fortitude, which 
cannot be known' but upon trial: there can be no magnanimity, but 
when diſplayed in contemning thoſe things which the vulgar look upon 
as the greateſt bleſſings; all courteſy is loſt, and the requital of a good. 
turn accounted unneceſſary labour, if we think any thing denen to 
a WA adore eee carla of ee babe, e 
10 © Imo ene ot ee 415%; 1960-4 VT C4! RA att 2108 5 
0 to paſs hy theſe, either ſuch. Gives as alter kn not 60. or 
man is happier than God: becauſe the things that are provided for us, 
God hath no need of for his own uſe; no inordinate pleaſures, no ban 
quetings, no wealth, nor any of thoſe things that decoy and enſnare 
man with the vile bait of pleaſure, belong to God., Therefore either 
(what is incredible) God muſt want ſuch, things as are goad;; or, this i is 
an argument that ſuch things are not good, becauſe God does not want 
them. Add alſo, that of many things which unto man ſeem good, other 
animals enjoy a greater portion: they eat with a better appetite they 
cloy not themſelves with love; their ſtrength is greater, and more con- 
ſtantly firm; from whence it would follow, they are happier than man * 
foraſmuch too, as they live withgut, malice, and diſhoneſty; and enjoy 
their pleaſures een and Wer, without aa (owe of ſham 
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mind, it loſeth all its value when transferred from the beſt part of us 
to the worſt; and even to the ſenſes, which are ſtronger and more alert 


in many brate beaſts. The Tam of our happineſs conſiſts not an grati- 
fying the fleſh (e). That only is the rue good, which is preſcribed by 
reaſon; ſolid, and everlaſting; which cannot decreaſe or be diminiſhed : 
other things are good merely in fancy and opinion; they may have the 
name of good, but without propriety: let them be called, if you pleaſe, 
conventencies, or, as we ſay, revenues; but we muſt conſider them as 
conveyed over to us for a time, not our certain portion; we may have 
them, but muſt remember at the ſame time they are foreign to us; 
even if we have them, I ſay, we muſt look upen them as too low and 
mean for a man to pride himſelf in: for what can be more fooliſn than 
to vaunt of thoſe things which a man hath net done himſelf /Ff}? 
They may come near to us, but not cleave ſo cloſe to us, as when taken 
away to diſtract and tear the man; we may uſe them, but not glory in 
them; and we muſt uſe them ſparingly too, as oy! nn n us, 
"ory for a ſeaſon (g). | 


Whoerer poſſeſſeth theſe worldly . besen regard to reaſon, 
| ' holds them on a weak tenure; even happineſs becomes a burthen to 
itſelf, if it be not uſed with diſcretion: if it hath truſted in ſuch tran- 
fitory goods, it ſoon finds itſelf deſerted; or if not Heferted, chagrined 
and caſt down: few. men can forego their happineſs calmly and gra- 
dually; tlie generality fall at once with all their grandeur; and the very 
khings that exalted them, now ferve only to deprefs them. Providence 
therefore, which teacheth nioderation and parſimony, muſt be timely 
applied, becauſe a diſordinate liberty hurries on the deſtruction of its 
own wealth; nor can ever ſo great an abundance laſt Jong, unleſs con- 
ducted and reſtrained by inſtructive reaſon. This is manifeſt from what 
Hath befallen many large cities, which, in their moſt flouriſhing ſtate, 
| have been ruined by licentiouſneſs, arid whoſe luxury jpeg, emer 
5 have deſtroyed all chat valour and! virtue 10 en 


"We muſt be guarded en theſe et "But 8s Ab- Will -u im- 
kr gg againſt the ix of fortune, we muſt be well armett-within : 
I. Q | * 
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if this the better part be ſafe, a man indeed may be aſſaulted, but he 
cannot be taken. And if you defire to know how he muſt be armed, 
let him not repent or repine at any thing that may befal him; and 
know, that thoſe things which ſeem to hurt him, tend however to the 
preſervation of the whole; and without which the order and courſe of 
* world would be defective. Let whatever hath pleaſed God, pleaſe 
man (5). Let him admire and reverence himſelf, and all that belongs 
to him on this account; that he cannot be overcome; that he is above 
misfortune; that he can ſubdue by reaſon (than which nothing is more 
powerful) chance, pain, or injury. Love Reaſon: the love of Reaſon 
will arm you againſt, the ſevereſt troubles. Affection for their young, 
drives the wild beaſts into toils; whom otherwiſe their natural ferocity 
and raſh vehemence render untameable. A thirſt of glory hath im- 
pelled ſome young and brave diſpoſitions to the contempt of fire and 
ſword; even the reſemblance or ſhadow of virtue hath forced others 
upon a voluntary death (z).. Now by how much, ſtronger and more 
conſtant than all theſe incitements Reaſon is, by ſo much the more 
ſtrenuouſly will it make its way through all manner of dread and danger. 
But you will ſay, that we contradict ourſelves, When we deny there is any 
other good but the Boneſtum, { what is right and A; or pretend that 
this is a ſufficient protection againſt fortune: foraſmuch as we allow 
«+ a place among good things to dutiful children, affectionate parents, 
and a people of good and ſound morals; and that we cannot ſee any 
of theſe in danger without concern: or not be troubled if our country 
R beſieged, if our children die, or our parents are carried into 
* flavery.” Now, I will firſt lay down what anſwer is generally made 
for us, to ſuch as make theſe objections; and ind I will add er fur- 
tber anſwer, Lake may be given them. MAW IIS 


* 
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| # I very Abe i is the nature of things; 3 a — taken away 
* from. us, ſubſtitute in their room what may be diſagreeable and hurtful 
to us; as a good ſtate of health, when impaired, turns to ſickneſs; and 
the fight of the eyes, when extinguiſhed, affects us with blindneſs; or 
if the hamſtring be cut, not only our ſpeed. is taken away, but perpe- 
"ne lameneſs | enſues. Bd (Rene, is no ſuch danger i in the 90g? before 
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ſpoken of: if I have loſt a faithful friend, there is no reaſon that perfidi- 
ouſneſs ſhould ſupply his place; or if I have buried a dutiful child, 
that impiety ſhould ſucceed him: neither by their deaths have I loſt 
either the friend or the child, but their bodies only. Good is to be 
loſt but one way; by being changed into evil; which is contrary to the 
nature of things; becauſe every virtue, and every effect of virtue, remain 
incorruptible. Beſides, though our friends, and dutiful children, an- 
ſwering every wiſh of a fond parent, have died; there is ſtill ſomething 
to ſupply their place: even virtue, that alſo made them good. | 


Virtue ſuffers no vacancy in the wn ſhe inhabits ; the fills he whole 
ſoul; takes away the ſenſibility of any loſs, and is of herſelf ſufficient : 
for in her conſiſts the origin and ſtrength of all god. What matters it 
if a ſtream be interrupted or cut off, if the fountain from whence it 
flowed be ſtill alive? You will not call a man more juſt, more tempe- 
rate, more prudent, more honeſt, and conſequently a better man, 
becauſe his children are either alive or dead; a goodly troop of friends 
make not a man more wiſe, nor the want of them more fooliſh; and 
conſequently not more happy in himſelf, nor more wretched. So long 
as virtue is preſerved entire, you cannot be ſenſible of any loſs. What 
then? is not a man the happier for being ſurrounded with friends and 
children ? perhaps not; for the chief good ' is not to be dimniſhed or 
encreaſed: it ever remains in its proper ſtation; let Fortune behave 
herſelf as ſhe pleaſes, whether a man hath reached a good old age, or 
died in his prime, the meafure of the chief good is till the fame; what-! 
ever difference there may be in years. Whether you deſcribe a larger 
circle or a leſs, the difference relates only to the ſpace; not to the form 
of it: though one remains a long while, and you obliterate the other, 

the form was ſtill the fame in both: what is right and fit, is not mea- 
ſured by greatneſs, or number, or time; it cannot be extended or con- 
trated. Reduce a virtuous life, as much as you pleaſe, from an hun- 
dred years to one day, it is equally a virtuous life. Virtue is, one 
while, expanded; and diſplays itſelf in the government of cities, king- 
doms, provinces; it cultivates friendſhips; and diſpenſeth its good 


offices among our neighbours and children; at another time, it is con- 
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tracted within the narrow bounds of paverty, baniſhmept, ſolitude; 
without a child, without a friend; yet it is not the leſs, for being re- 
duced, from grandeur to a private ſtate; from royalty to a mean condi- 
tion z or from the enjoyment of a ſpacious field of liberty, to the ſcanty 
boundaries of an houſe, or a little cell ; nay, it is equally great, if, 
being every where extended, it retires. into itſelf ; foraſmuch as it ſtill 
keeps up a great and noble ſpirit, is ſtrictly prudent, and inflexibly 
juſt; conſequently is equally happy: for this happineſs is ſituated in 
one and the ſame place; it is fixed in the mind, ever ſteady, grand, and 
tranquil: which cannot be effected without the a of things 


ben nn and divine. rt. 


n With mw to hn I; af as a : Farther 9 4 "= my 
own opinion A wiſe man is not afflicted at the loſs. of children or 
friends, for he bears their death with the ſame firmneſs of mind that 
he expects hit own: he no more fears the one, than he grieves at the 
other. Virtue, conſiſts in the fitneſs of things, and all her works in 
their agreement and conſonancy thereto: now, this concord is diſ- 
ſolved; if the mind, which ought to be ſublime and ſtately, ever ſab- 
mits to demean itſelf with grief and ſorrow: all manner of trepidation, 
anxiety or remiſſneſs in any action is unfit and diſhonourable. For the 
honeftum | {virtue} is ſecure, expeditious, unterrified, and prepared 
againſt all events. What then? will not a wiſe man be obliged to ſuffer 
ſomething, - that looks, at leaſt, like perturbation (()? Will he not 
ſometimes change colour; his countenance be diſordered; his limbs 
tremble; or whatever elſe happens, not by command of the will, but 
by a certain unadviſed impulſe of nature? It may be ſo, but Kill. he 
will retain the ſame perſuaſion, that none of theſe things are evils, nor 
worthy that a found mind ſhould grieve, much leſs deſpond on this ace 
count. All that is poſſible to be ern ere MIS ran 
ee with exryeſineſs and courage. 171 . 


o 


It is 8 foll: y os men to do 1 they "hy with regret, iy 
| and frowardly; to haye the body impelled one way and the mind ano- 
ther; and to * need with A e 9 of e motions. Hence | 
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it is, that where they expect admiration and honour, they meet with 
ſhame and contempt; nor do they undertake thoſe things willingly and 
with affection, wherein they glory: if any evil. is apprehended, they are 
| diſturbed with the expectation of it, as if it were really come; and 
what they are afraid leſt they ſhould ſuffer, they ſuffer through fear. 
As in our bodies certain ſymptoms precede a fit of ſickneſs, a ſudden 
liſtleſſneſs ſeizeth upon the nerves, We gape and yawn, and, without 
any toil, wearineſs and a ſhivering run through the limbs; fo, an in- 
firm mind, before it is oppreſſed with any evil, is ſhaken; it anti- 
cipates the eyil, and ſubmits to an untimely fall. Rut what can be 
more ridiculous, than to be troubled for what is not yet come to paſs? 
not to reſerve, as it were, one's ſelf for it; but to provoke miſery and 
call it to ourſelves, when it is certainly the beſt way to put it off as 
long as poſſible, though it cannot be prevented? Would you know, 
Why no one ought to torment himſelf with what is to come? Con- 
ſider, when a criminal has got a reprieve for fifty years, he is no longer 
troubled at the thoughts of his puniſhment, unleſs he {kips over the 
intermediate ſpace, and flings himſelf upon anxiety an age beforehand; 
in like manner it happens, that even former ills, and ſuch as ought to 
have been forgotten, diſturb the minds of thoſe who are voluntarily 
fick, and catch at every cauſe of grief and pain : whereas, both the evils 
that are paſt, and ſuch as are to come, are alike abſent; we feel neither 
the one nor the other; 1 there « can be no real n but from what 


ve at rk feel. 


ANNOTATIONS, Ke. 


(oy n alla officii pracepea frma, Kabilig, 6 88 
is qui ſelam, aut ab iis qui maxime hoxe/ater propter ſe dicant expetendam. Cic. (de Off. I. 2.) 


Neither can any firm, permanent, or natural rule of duty, be laid down, but by thoſe ew Tens 


4% te the elt or bx fei, vibe Arm bor te be the chigen of dere; dee Rp. 71+ N. b.) 

ee) Like Mteenet. Rp. 19. Dee 

49 As lately in this our metropolis, ſee Ep. 8. (N. b.) 

(.) H that walketh uprightly, <vallarh ſecurely. "Pray. x. 9. 3xviii. 10. Ws is be us wil 
harm you; if ye be follewers of tht bich is good # | i Pet: iii. 13 

ee Ii is the Spirit that quickeneth, the fleſb profceth. — ee 63. * they that ove in 
che feſo cannet pleaſe God. * Rom. viii. I, 13. Remember that ye were in time paſt Gentiles in the fluſh, 

5 eee eee W 
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no more r frangert and} A But 1 wwith the ſaints *. of the bonſpold of God. Epheſ. 
ii. 11, 19. Ser al Rom. vii. 6. ix. 8. Gal. v. * 19. dt 11. Cor. vii. 1. i Pet. 
en. 478 

11 1 Nom ane wen factome bub. 

Pires notes voco. . Ovid. Met. 13, 140. 

| We tamniot call another's deeds our own. © 3 | 

(g] Conveniencies, commoda Evxenora. Thus Gith taker, Lot mar Fd glory in his 
wiſdom, neither let the mighty man glory in his ftrength, nor let the rich man glory in his riches ; but let 
him that gloryeth, glory in this, that he underftandeth and knoweth me that I am the Lord. Jer. ix. 2 3. 
i Cor. i. 31. ii Cor. x. 17. But this I ſay, the time is Port < it remaineth that they that rejoice as 
| though they rejoiced not; and they that buy as though they poſſeſſed net ; and they that uſe this world as 

not abuſing it; for the faſhion of this world paſſeth away. 1 Cor. vii. 29. | | 
1 Refting aſſured, as before, that whatever is, is right. Thy will be done. Matth. vi. 10. 

(i) I know not but that we may juſtly apply this to the Decii, Curtius, and other antient Heathens, 
animated with expectation of immortal fame after death; who had ſome excuſe for thus glorying in 
their ſhame ; but are by no means to be ſet od for our ae or 88 in the ordinary —_ « 


T > * 


human life. 0 


(A4) Ep. 120. ran rem puta, unum hominem agere. D. Ambroſ. Ep. 83, Vetus diftum 
eſt, adſueſce anus efſe ;/ ut vita tua quandam picturam exprimat, eandem ſervans imaginem, quam 
acceperit. Endeavour to be . one and_the Jane; repreſenting - cur ore rods of 20. 
(N. b.) 
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Our Attions my agree Web our - Wards 7 here are certain Degree in 
„ 5 1 25 
Yar! are get 1 to ebnjptll that my Epiſtles : are not 10 
accurate as uſual: he that ſtudies, to ſpeak accurately, generally ſpeaks 
affectedly: in the ſame free and eaſy ſtile that I would converſe. with 
you, were we fitting or walking together, I would fain write my 
Epiſtles; without any thing forced or diſguiſed by art. If it were 
polible, I ſhould chuſe to be my mind * by ſigus than words. 
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Even were I diſputing, 1 would not ſtamp with my feet or toſs about 
my hands, or raiſe my voice; I would leave ſuch geſtures and vocife- 
ration to public orators, being fatisfied with conveying to you my mean- 
ing, without endeavouring to adorn, and explain it away : and of this 
one thing I ſhould be glad to convince you, that I ſpeak as I think; 
that whatever I advance, I not only believe myſelf, but love it alſo. 
Men falute not their children with that ardency they do their miſtreſſes, 
yet even in that ſacred and moderate embrace they give ſufficient teſti- 
mony of their affection. However I would not what I. write on theſe 
great matters ſhould be dry and jejune; nor indeed does philoſophy 
renounce all manner of wit and humour: yet there is no neceſſity for 
taking much pains in ſeeking proper words. Let this be the ſum of 
our intention, to ſpeak what we think, and to think what we ſpeak: 
let our ſpeech agree with our conduct in life. He hath fulfilled his 
*engagements, who, both when you ſee, and when you hear, him, is the 
ſame man. We ſhall ſoon ſee, what, and how great a man he is, whoſe 
importance conſiſts in ever being one and the fame (a). g 


Our words muſt be Sed rather to inſtruct, chan to pleaſe; yet, if 
a man is not over- anxious after eloquence, if it flows naturally, with- 
out pains or affectation, let him uſe and employ it on the moſt 
worthy ſubjects; yet ſo as to diſplay the thing deſign d, rather than 
his own vanity. Other arts belong wholly to ingenuity and fancy; 
but here the very ſoul i is concerned. The fick man enquires not after 
an eloquent phyſician, one that can prattle, but one that can cure him. 
But ſhould it ſo happen, that the ſame perſon who knows how to cure, 
can alſo harangue fluently and neatly upon what he i is about, let it be 
taken in good. part; there is.no reaſon however the patient ſhould con- 
gratulate himſelf upon the happineſs of having fo facetious a doctor; 
for this is no more a neceſſary qualification in a phyſician, than for a 
| ſkilful pilot to be an handſome man. (I ſhould fay, were it my 
caſe, © why do you tickle, my ears? why do you ſtudy to delight me? 

„This is not our preſent buſineſs, I am to be cauterized, to belanced, 
* & to be almoſt ſtarved; vou are called i in to preſcribe ſuch things, i In; 
a « order to cure an old, Rubborn, and grieyous diſeaſe; you have ag 
bs | „ much 


| 
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* much buſineſs eut out for you, as for a ohykician in time of mY 
7 Jence; and do you think that talking is all you have to do? it will 
*« be time Enough to talk and even to rejoice, if you can perform a 
« cure. (Or without a metaphor) When will you learn the many 
things that are to be learned? When will you ſo fix them in the 
mind that they cannot be eraſed? When will you put chem to trial? 
For it is not enough to treaſure up theſe Hike ether things in the me- 
mory; they mut be called forth to action. He is not the happy tri, 
who Kknoweth theſe Gans, but he that N. thitth. 


Wut Wes, is my fro degrees vdo luck a dne? Is a man exalted 
at bnce to the perfection of wiſdom? I chink not. For though a man, 
who'his made a beginning, may THU be reckoned among the ignorant, 
yet there is a wide difference beriveen'thein; as chere is even among the 
proficients them felves (c); Who are divided, according to fome, into 
three claſſes: the firſt are they (4), who, though they have not reached 
wiſdom, are come to the borders 6f it; and Being only near, ate Ritl 


Vitbout : I mean thoſe, who having laid aſide all vicious paſſions and 


affecxiohs, are come to the knowledge of What is Tight; but they have 

not put their confidence to trial, nor their good In practice: yet even 
now, there is no fear of their relapfitig ifito "thoſe vices they have ſo- 
leninly eſchewed; they are arrived there, from whence they cahnet go 
back: büt this is not us yet manifeſt to thetnſelves ;/ or, 45 T have elſe- 
Where expreſſed niyfelf in a former Epiltte, they are ignorant of cbeirt 

own Mitwledge; they are ſo happy as to enjoy their good, but not fo 
ux as to chnfide therein. some contider theſe proficients 6f whom 
Tam Theckitig, 4s nen Who have eſcaped the difeafes bf the mind, but 
ö not being; as Yet Entire maſters of their affections, they Mill walk in 74 

pery Plates, becauſe no öne is ut of che feach of mälignity, but 
ot hath etititelythrown it off; nid no otic hath en tirely nity] it ar, 
but he that hath ee ige en irs oom. 1 . Te 


15 Have ſewn you, "Tai, the alte tende bettsen the Aba of SY 
mii and che Affecrtons (e); And Taft now remind you of it again, The 
n of the PT 5 inbeterrte and ſtubborn Vices, ſuch as avarice, 
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25 vain- glorious ambition: when they have infected the mind, and 
begin to fix a perpetual reſidence therein. In a word, it is a grievous 
diſeaſe, when the judgment is fo perverted as to be pertinacious of 
trifles; as if thoſe things that are attainable by the lighteſt means were 
to be purſued with all our might; or thus, if you pleaſe:—to deſire 
that over-vehemently, which ought ſcarcely to be wiſhed for, or per- 
haps not at all (V); and to hold Bt in great eſteem, which deſerves 
but little, or perhaps contempt. But the affections are certain motions 
of the mind, unaccountable, ſudden, and violent, which being fre- 
quent, and for a while neglected, introduce a troubleſome malady ; as 
a ſmall defluxion- of rheum, not yet grown conſtitutional, cauſeth a 
cough; but by continuance and neglect brings on a confirmed aſthma. 
Therefore, they who have. made the greateſt. proficiency in the way we 
are ſpeaking of, however ſubject to the affections, yet being free from 
the diſeaſes of the Wien. come neareſt to the adepts i in wiſdom. 


| "The ſecond ſort are they who have thrown off the greateſt evils of the 
mind, and all untoward paſſions; yet not ſo. as to be in full poſſeſſion 
of their ſecurity; for 'tis poſſible they may relapſe. 


A third ſort are they who have taken leave of many and great vices, 


but not all. They avoid covetouſneſs, but are ſtill ſubject to anger: 


they are not ſolicited by voluptuouſneſs, but ſtill are ambitious; they 
are not much tortured by defire, but they ſtill live in fear; but even 
amidft their fear, the mind is ſufficiently firm againſt ſome things, yet 
yields to others; it deſpiſeth death, yet dreads to ſuffer pain. o—_ 


Let us refle a little upon the laſt order; it were well if we were | 
admitted even here: by a particular felicity of nature, and by conti- 
nual ſtudy and application of the mind, a place in the ſecond is attain- 


able; yet the third has its merit. Conſider what numberleſs evils are 


ſpread around: there is no ſin but Wat you ſee exemplified: wickedneſs 
is daily making greater progreſs both in public and private life: and you 
will learn from hence, that it is ſomewhat commendable, not to be fo. 

wicked as the reſt of the world: But; youday; nn be admit- 
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Chiron, who could not cure himſelf of the like poiſonous wound. 
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ted. of an higher order. This indeed is what I could rather wit; 
for ourſelyes than promiſe: we ſeem pre-engaged: we aim at virtue, | 
but are buſied in vice: I am aſhamed to * it, we follow what is 085 6 


only as a ee ſerves (20. 


But how great will be our reward if we throw off our preſent engige- | 
ments, and releaſe ourſelves from theſe bonds! So ſhall no unwar- | 
rantable defire nor fear aſſail us; unharraſſed by terrors, uncorrupted 
by pleaſures, we ſhall fear neither death, nor the power of the gods ; 
we fhall know that death is no evil, and the gods too good to be the 
authors of evil (5): he that hurteth is as weak as he that is hurt: the 
beſt things have no noxious qualities. If then we diſengage ourſelves 
from theſe dregs, and riſe to the ſublime and noble height of wiſdom; 
tranquillity of mind, and abſolute liberty, all fin and error excluded, | 
will be our portion (i). And what is this, but not to fear man below, 
nor dread the powers above; not to will what is baſe and vile, nor 
covet ſuperabundance; and eſpecially to have an abſolute command over 
ourſelves ? for believe me, Lucilius, to be maſter 121 one's felf, is to o be 

io: ne of an ineſtimable treaſure. | { ; 


ANNOTATIONS, Ae, 


us the former part of this Epille inflead of conduding this Volume, 8 ; 
ſerved very well for a Preface to it; but ſuppoſing ſomewhat more would be required, I endeavour'd 
to oblige the courteous reader therewith, _ 7974 
| (a) See Ep. 20. (N. b.) 35. 7 N. k.) a Es „„ 
I have amewber bir obleryd Bu the gef an wes nee . $i 
Homer, X „832. py | 
WARN ; qa PCS SAT weve Tag CA] 3 
O tus fum d ſurgeons Podolarius fands Fee ok 
© This hour ſurrounded by the Trojan bands; © . 
| 5 4 great Machaon wounded, in his tent, . 5 
3 Nes wants the furcour, which fo oft he lent. Pope. | 
hw in his Note, that Mac baom in having cured Philecteres, was an a phyſician _ 


Pr 


They are {till ſo abroad; as under a print of my friend, the incomparable Hanes father "uy 
een es a 
| Tb prim George Handel's ene flo, 3 
N e e ee eee by 

His dextrous Bund, or well experienc'd art, 
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43) Ses Ep. 16. (N. e.) 20. (N. a.) e know beg things, bang are ye if ye de them... John 
ili. 17. Not the hearers of the law are juſt before God, but the doers of the law Hall be juſtified. 
Rom. ii. 15. Be ye doers of the word, not bearers only, deveiving year own ſelves, &c. James i. 22. 
Bee alſod Matth. vii. 21. 

(c) See Ep. 71. 72. (N. c.) Neßram witium oft, quĩ quod dicitur de pine, exigimus et a 

proficiente, Sen. (de vit. beat. c. 24-) my are much to blame e we expect from the proficient the * 
Fection of a wiſe man. ; 

ca Stobæ. 101, O'd' a7 ee Juarra mere ard N mh vine ra, k. T. 5. 
Cbryfippus aſſerts, that though a proficient. of the firft claſs ſhould do every thing, and leave nothing 
undone, that becomes a good man; yet his life cannot be ſaid to be completely happy, until theſe ordinary 

actions are worked up into habit, and a peculiar firmneſs and conſtancy of mind. 

(e) Cicero often confounds them, and calls A feckions diſeaſes —Tuſcul. iv.—Intelligatur pertur- 
bationem (Seneccee, affectum) jactantibus ſe opinionibus inconſtanter et turbide, in motu eſſe ſemper ; 
cum autem hic feryor concitatio que animi inveteraverit, et tanquam in venis medulliſque inſederit, 

tum exiſtit et morbus. Let us then underſtand perturbation, (called by Seneca affection) to imply a 
reſtleſſneſs from the variety and confuſion of contradifory opinions; and that when this heat or diſturb. 
ance of the mind is of any tanding, and has taken up its reſidence, as it were, in the veins and marrow, 
then commence diſeaſes and fickneſs, and thoſe averfions which are in oppoſition to them. 

(F) The like definition in Laertius ; Nos ih, t0Tiv oller 8 ond yres apsTs* It i is a Asa, 

40 ſet ho high a value upon any thing, however defirable. | | 
() See Ep. 52. (N. a.) 
(+) This reminds me of the extravagant rant in Randolph's Muſes Looking-glaſs.— 
Aphobos. „What can there be 
«© That I ſhould fear? The gods? If they be good, 
„ *Tis fin to fear them: if not good, no gods; 
. % And then let them fear ue. Act ii. Sc. 2. 
(i) Vis is he that will harm you, if ye be followers of that which is good? But if ye ſuffer for 
 ' vighteouſneſe ſake, happy are you; be not afraid of their terror, neither be troubled, e the Lord 
God in your hearts, &c. 1 Pet, iii. 13. 

I ſhall conclude this volume, with an obſervation from Cicere's babes pertinent to this Epiſtle. 
<< I would not be thought (ſays he) to adopt the ſentiments of thoſe ſpeculative moraliſts, who pre- 
_ that no man can juſtly be deemed wvirtzozs, who is not arrived at that fort of abſolute perfec- 
tion® which conſtitutes, according to their ideas, the character of genuine wiſdom. This opinion 
may appear true, perhaps, in theory, but is altogether inapplicable to any uſeful purpoſe of ſociety ; 
as it ſuppoſes a degree of virtue, to which no mortal was ever capable of riſing. In my opinion, 

whoever reſtrains his paſſions within the bounds of reaſon, and uniformly acts, in all the various 
relations of life, upon one ſteady conſiſtent principle of approved honour, juſtice, and beneficence, 
that man is, in reality, as well as in common eſtimation, ſtrictly and truly good: inaſmuch as he | 
regulates his conduct (ſo far, I mean, as is compatible with human frailty) by a conſtant obedience ; | - 

i to thoſe beſt guides of moral rectitude, the ſacred laws Nature. 86 far Cicero; and his ele. ; . 

' gant tranſlator, as a good and grateful Chriſtian, is pleaſed to add his acknowledgment of the 6 

FTior excellency of divine revelation ; “ which not only exhorts to virtue, upon motives far more 
ſuitable to the moral conflitation and circumſtances of human nature; but ſupplies in the perſon of 
its ſacred Author, that real and animating example of con/ummate e perfection, which the diſciples of . p 

Liens could only form to themſelves in imagination.” (Remark, N. 19.)—Moreover, though it is | - 

; ere eee that ever ne 186 ee and redollion in Paradiſe, . | 
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